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A Special Word to Subscribers 


YtEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name aactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice, 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly to 
insure receipt of the July issue on the first of the month. 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Sub- 
scribers should always use Postal or Express money 
orders or Bank drafts in remitting, All Rural Free 
Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents, obtained from all 
néwsdealers. In Canada the subscription price is $1.75 a 
year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
$2.50 a year, remittance to be made by International 
postal money order. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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HE average mother breathes 

a sigh of relief when baby- 

hood is safely over, and usu- 
ally settles down to a period of 
comparative complacency, feeling 
that her child is safe for a few years 
atleast; that she need not begin 
to worry again until the school age 
comes; yet this in-between period 
stands next to babyhood in its high 
mortality rate. Out ofall deathsin 
the United States at all ages, one 
out of every five is that of a baby 
under one year of age, while one 
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of age. While not relaxing in any 
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it seems time that we awakened to 
the importance of the little brother 
or sister who is just finishing the = 
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say 66 sds 
way SD aMAEE tS eave oie laetea, six “the neglected age. 


OCTOR BAKERS article is 

a helpful contribution to the 
effort which is being made through 
“Children’s Year” to call the atten- 
tion of all American parents to 
the needs and _ rights of the child 


between infancy and school age, : 


that the child has not had enough 
food to eat, although a certain 
type of starvation does result from 
undernourishment, but the under- 
nourished child—that is, the one 
with dark circles under the eyes, 
shoulders thrust forward, with hol- 
low chest, muscles soft and flabby, 
with pale lips and skin, the child 
who is easily tired, very nervous, 
who sleeps badly and has no ap- 
petite—is the child who is not hav- 
ing the needs of its body supplied. 


-bei These needs may be food or air or 
deatll uke ol eveny Gaet-al Aaa whose well-being has been so complacently taken for granted 


exercise or rest, or one of many 


is that of a child under five years that physicians are NOW labeling the period between two and other essentials, but the result is 
Jutta C. LATHROP the same. 


The child is what we 
call undernourished and sickly, the 


Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. kind that contracts every disease 


that occurs in the neighborhood. 





strenuous period of baby life. 

Our entry into this great world war has brought us 
to a realization of our deficiencies in this regard. The 
report of the Surgeon-General of the Navy for 1916 
shows that seventy out of every hundred applicants 
for enlist ment were rejected because of physical defects. 


Of more than 200,000 applicants for enlistment in the 
regular army from 1914 to 1917, seventy-eight out 
of every hundred were rejected because of physical 
unfitness. 
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The standard of health demanded in these cases was 
very high indeed, andin our draft army men with minor 
physical defects are being accepted; yet even here, 
at the offices of the local examining boards, at least 
twenty-nine out of every hundred were rejected, and 
the figuresat the cantonments have brought the total 
up to between forty and fifty per cent. 

When we come to analyze the reasons for rejecting 
these young men we find that practically seventy per 
cent of the defects or diseases which have made them 
unfit were easily preventable, that the majority of them 
had existed from childhood and could and should have 
been prevented then. 

War always bears heavily upon children. We may 
feel that we are keeping them at home and safely pro- 
tected, but in reality they are not much safer than the 
men in thetrenches, During the first year of the war, 
in England’s armies, nine men were killed every hour 
on the battlefield; at home, fourteen babies died every 
hour, most of them from preventable causes. So far, 
we have not had great and severe losses on our own 
account on the battlefield, but, in the United States, 
twenty-eight babies die every hour. 
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The way in which war reacts upon the children is 
through the changes it makes in our way of living. 
We, too, are facing the possibility of a reduction in 
our Own birth rate. 


OXORIEVS 


This hasalready occurred in some large cities and un- 
doubtedly will increase as the war goes onand our young 
men of marriageable age go overseas to fight for us. 
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ie IS a well-known fact that every factor which af- 
fects in any way the method of living always reacts 
upon children more than it does upon aduits. Children 
are the most sensitive part of our population, as far as 
environment is concerned. They are at the receptive 
age both mentally and physically. Everything that 
concerns them or touches them in any way makes a 
definite impression upon them. 

Although we have been in the war only a year, we 
began to feel the effects almost as soon as it started in 
Europe. High prices and shortage in foodstuffs, with 
wages that have not increased as rapidly as the cost of 
living, have all shown their serious effects first upon the 
children, and the age groupthat has suffered most from 
this war so far as the pre-school age. 

Take just one article of diet, for instance: milk. If 
the baby is not nursed by the mother, but is fed on 
cows’ milk, the family will make almost-any sacrifice 
in order to obtain milk for the baby, because it is the 
only food it can use; but just as soon as the emergency 
need of milk is over, other articles are added to the diet 
ee its place. None of them has its nutritive 
value. 

For the child, milk is the perfect food, although, after 
one year of age, other foods are needed in addition; 
but up tosix years of age the normal diet of childhood 
should include at least one and a half pints of milk 
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a day. This may be given partly plain and partly 
cooked in the form of custards, soups or ice cream or 
other milk foods. 

Sometime last autumn we made an investigation in 
New York City to see where the increase in the price 
of milk and the severe milk shortage had shown the 
most definite results. We found that the babies under 
one year of age were getting their milk, but that out of 
over two thousand families with children under six 
years of age, over fourteen hundred were using less 
milk than they had the year before and many were 
substituting coffee, tea, beer or even wine. One hun- 
dred and twenty of these families were not getting any 
milk at all. 


‘ time of life, or the ‘‘ pre-school age’’ as we have 
come to call it, is the time when, above all others, 
the child needs nourishing food and care. It is the time 
when the health habits of life are formed. Mentally 
and physically, in after life, the child will be the result 
of the influences that have surrounded it during this 
early period. There is no time in the whole life history 
when so much good or so much harm can be done. 
This is true particularly with regard to keeping up the 
bodily growth. 

Although the opening of school has been associated 
with the occurrence of the contagious diseases of child- 
hood, still it is a fact that ninety-five in every hundred 
of all deaths from ‘whooping cough occur in children 
under five years of age, eighty in every hundred of all 
deaths from measles, sixty-two in every hundred of all 
deaths from diphtheria, and fifty-four in every hundred 
of all deaths from scarlet fever occur in children under 
five years of age. 


It has also been found in a study of this age period 
that the kind of physical defects that have caused our 
young men to be rejected for enlistment in the army 
and navy occur first during the pre-school age. 


With the exception of defective vision, it is safe to 
say that allof the physical defects are at their highest 
proportion during the early years of life. Owing to 
treatment and proper care there is always a tendency 
for them to diminish as the child grows older, yet an 
alarming proportion of children go through life with- 
out having had these defects remedied and, most im- 
portant of all, without having led the kind of life and 
having received the kind of care that would have pre- 
vented such defects. 

The period of pre-school age is the time when, above 
all others, these defects can be prevented; if they have 
already occurred, they can then be easily cured. Habits 
of good posture will prevent spinal curvature. The 
habit of eating the right kinds of food and of living 
a wholesome, riormal life will prevent undernourish- 
ment. Attention to adenoids and tonsils and proper 
care of the first teeth will result in the chances of in- 
fection being very much lessened, and the contagious 
diseases, with their sometimes serious results, may be 
prevented. 

Probably there is no one disease or condition of ill 
health which is so serious or which so thoroughly 
undermines the health of children as undernourish- 
ment. Theundernourished baby isalways handicapped 
through childhood, and the undernourished child is 
the one who has little, if any, resistance to disease 
when it grows up. 

Most mothers have a wrong point of view regard- 
ing this condition. Undernourishment does not mean 


— = It is because mothers have asso- 

ciated undernourishment with neg- 
lect that every one of them ought to realize that such 
neglect may be quite unconscious. 


A short time ago I went to one of the most exclusive 
private schools for small children in one of our large 
cities. The children attending this school were from 
six to ten years of age, and all of them came from 
ultra-wealthy families, yet of the total number one 
out of every five was seriously undernourished. 


These children did not need food. The trouble in their 
case was too much care. They needed back yards and 
mud pies and dirt on their faces and the chance for free 
and unrestricted play. 

The way to cure the undernourished child is to find 
out what he lacks. Some of these children get entirely 
well by having a midday nap. Some of them stay up 
too late and should go to bed earlier. Some are need- 
lessly excited by the noise and turmoil in which they 
live or by artificial excitement, such as staying up late 
at night, and the movies. Some are satisfying their 
appetites with the wrong kind of food. Some are kept 
too much indoors and lack exercise and fresh air. 
Nearly all of them need to have their diet adjusted. 

Some cases that I have seen have been entirely cured 
by sleeping outdoors or having their bedroom windows 
wide open at night. 


OOD for the growing child is of the greatest impor- 

tance. Children require in proportion to their weight 
three times as much food as the adult does. The diet 
should be well balanced and wholesome, with. regular 
times for meals. Meat once a day, with an abundance 
of green vegetables, plenty of milk, bread and butter, 
eggs at least once a day, and sweets in the form of 
desserts, jam or honey, will provide the proper material 
for growth. The main thing to remember is, first, that 
the proper amount of milk each day should be pro- 
vided, and, second, that even in this time of stress no 
conservation of food or substitution of foodstuffs which 
do not have an equal nutritive value should apply to 
the growing child. 


The time for us to save our children is before, not 
after, they are ill. 


Just as it is being recognized now that the care of the 
expectant mother is the best way to keep babies alive 
after they are born, so we know that the care of the 
child of pre-school age is the best way to assure sound 
health to the child during school life and when it becomes 
a “grown-up.” We have been applying our health 
measures to the baby and to the school child. We need 
to continue all our good work in that direction, but in 
the meantime we have come to a realizing sense that 
we must give a square deal to the little children who 
fall in between these activities. 

A mother cannot give her children pure milk unless 
the community furnishes pure milk. She cannot keep 
them in clean and decent surroundings unless the com- 
munity exercises proper care over its streets and dis- 
posal of refuse and waste. She can make use of all the 
facilities the community offers her, but all parents in 
any community must pull together if they are going to 
give their children the best opportunities. We have 
never questioned the value of pooling our interests 
when it comes to providing an education for the child, 
but we have been very negligent about using the same 
means to assure good health to that same child. We 
need to take for our slogan that ‘‘ No mother’s baby is 
safe until every mother’s baby is safe.” 
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Look for this— 
the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 







he same skill, knowledge and resources that have earned 
first place in electrifying industry have developed powerful 
little motors to make VACUUM CLEANERS dependable 





“How shall I know which cleaner to buy?” 


You must realize the time and labor a portable 
vacuum cleaner will save and that it is the 
really sanitary way to keep a house clean. 


But, with so many cleaners to choose from, 
how shall you know which one to buy? 


Three things should be considered when you 
buy a vacuum cleaner: What price can you 
afford to pay? What work will the cleaner be 
required to do (depending upon whether your 
home is large or small)? And, most important 
of all, is the cleaner reliable? 


You can easily answer the first two questions 
yourself. The solution of the third is to be 


found in the heart of the vacuum cleaner, the 
electric motor that operates it. Select the 
cleaner that has a suitably designed and prop- 
erly constructed motor and you will always 
be satisfied with your choice. 


Leading household appliance manufacturers 
equip their vacuum cleaners and other motor- 
driven labor-saving machines with G-E Motors. 
They know that the high standards governing 
the manufacture of G-E Motors make good ap- 
pliances better. Their booklets and advertising 
should tell you what motor is used. To be 
sure of getting the best— buy electrical house- 
hold appliances equipped with G-E Motors. 
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Vacuum Cleaners 


Pertable 
Eclipse Machine Co., “Eclipse. . 2... 2 ee: Sidney, Ohio 
Hurley Machine Co.,“Thor”™ ... . + + « Chicago, Ill. 


Innovation Electric Co., “Liberty” 
Regina Company, “ 


° New York City, N. Y. 
i 8s 5 ow & he bie Rahway, N. J. 











Standard Company, “Torrington” 


Washing Meachings 
Altorfer Bros. Co., 
Boss Washing Mach. & ~~ 








These Manufacturers equip their H hold App! 


*Champian'* and “Boss,”" Cincinnati, O. Hurley Machine Co., “Thor” 








a Os et eerie oe oe Peoria, Ill. Horton Mfg. Co., “Horton Electric” . . . 


with G-E Motors 


. Torrington, Conn. Coffield Motor Washer Co., “Coffield” . . . . Dayton, Ohio Maytag Company, “Maytag”. ....... Newton, Iowa 
The Mersew Co. “Moerrew’ «5. twit ewe Waukegan, Ill. Grinnell Washing Machine Co., “ Laundry Queen” Grinnell, lowa Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., “Voss Electric”. . . Davenport, Iowa 
The 1900 Washer Company, “1900” . . Binghamton, N. Y. Syracuse Washer Corp‘n, “‘Easy Vacuum Washer, "Syracuse, N.Y. 

Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., “Atwood” .. . Rockford, Ill. H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., “O. K. Electric” Davenport, Iowa Dishwashing Machines 
Home Devices Corporation, “Modern Home” Brooklyn, N.Y. Bromeley Merseles Mfg. Co., “Crescent” . . . Chicago, Ill. 





Fort Wayne, Ind. Kitchen Service Company ......... Chicago, Ill. 
Pro ae Chicago, Ill. Water. Beets Ce... 08 8 os cs 8 tee + oe Mprecene N.Y, 
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An Official Department Reflecting its Interests and Needs 


The Aim of This Page 


is to Help Every Woman to Grasp 


Her Opportunity 


to Serve Her Country at War 


EDITED AT WASHINGTON, D.C., BY 


DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
CHAIRMAN OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE, COUNCIL OF 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Service Badge for Women 


DESIGN for an official button to identify 

A women as active war workers has been ap- 

proved by the Woman’s Committee and 

the buttons are now being furnished to women 
eligible to wear them. 

Purchase and distribution of the official but- 
tons have been placed in the hands of the State 
Divisions of the Woman’s Committee. They 
are authorized either to give them free of charge 
to women war workers or to sell them for small 
sums, the proceeds to be used to carry on the 
war work of the division. Every woman doing 
any'kind of war work, who reports such work 
to the Woman’s Committee division for her lo- 
cality, is eligible to get and to wear the official 
button. 

It is intended that eventually every woman in 
America shall be entitled to the official emblem 
and thus make of its forces an all-embracing 
array of the woman power of the nation. But- 
tons may be secured only through state, county 
and local divisions, and not from the Committee 
Headquarters at Washington. 


Literature 


‘1 2 aon its Department of Education, 
the Woman’s Committee is codperating 
with the Government Committee on Public In- 
formation in placing in the hands of women in- 
formative booklets about the war and our part 
init. Here are the very newest to be published, 
which any woman may obtain on request of the 
Committee on Public Information, Washing- 
ton; -G.: 

“German Plots and Intrigues.”” This booklet 
gives the first complete and official picture of 
the operations of German agents in the United 
States while still a neutral in the war. It 
shows how strikes were fomented, property de- 
stroyed, passports forged, destruction of shipping 
attempted, rebellions in India and Treland 
plotted, and Mexico incited against us. It con- 
tains much hitherto unpublished confidential 
Government information. 

“War, Labor and Peace.” This pamphlet 
contains the recent addresses and writings of 
President Wilson, in which are embodied all war 
aims and peace policies. 

“The Study of the Great War.” Divided into 
ten chapters, this booklet is a topical outline of 
the causes and events of the war, intended for 
the use of high-school classes, study clubs, etc. 

“The Activities of the Committee on Public 
Information.” What this war-emergency body 
is doing to inform not only our own people but 
those of neutral and enemy countries about the 
United States and the war, and how it is doing 
it, are set forth briefly in this booklet. 

Loyalty Leaflets: 1—‘‘Friendly Words to 
the Foreign Born.”” 2—‘“‘The Prussian System.” 
3—“‘ President Wilson’s Address to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.”” 4—‘‘A War Message 
to the Farmer”? (by President Wilson). 5— 
‘“‘Plain Issues of the War.” 6—‘‘ Ways to Serve 
the Nation” (a proclamation by the President). 
7—‘‘ What Really Matters.” 


Do You Want to be a Farmer? 


HE Woman’s Committee does not foresee 
an army of skilled American woman farm 
laborers coming into being in the twinkling of 
an eye to cultivate and harvest this year twice 
as much food as was ever raised in our country. 
It does see, however, many opportunities for 
women to assist in the production of food, and 
it particularly perceives in present conditions 
an exceptionally favorable opening for women 
to become skilled agriculturists. 

Our agricultural colleges, of which there is at 
least one in every state, are now offering special 
courses in agriculture, many of which are in- 
tended for women. These courses are designed 
to prepare women to become specialists in 
certain forms of agriculture to which women are 
best adapted rather than to make of them gen- 
eral farm laborers. Attendance upon these 
courses, most of which will cover less than the 
usual summer vacation period, is the advice to 
women by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, whose experts have carefully studied 
the need and opportunities for womenin farming. 

The Government’s recommendation to all 
women who want to help on farms is to become 
expert in the specialties of farm production, 
such as poultry keeping, dairying, etc. Pro- 
ficiency in these specialties can best be acquired 





Doctor Anna Howard Shaw 





women. 


| his commanding officer. 


tunity to serve faithfully. 
| 


offers it to you. 


win the war, let us have a 
large share in the victory. 





The New Flying Canning Corps 


HE plan for community kitchen canning and drying is an excellent one 

and is to be followed even more generally than last year. But that is not 
enough. In every rural community there should be formed a volunteer 
kitchen unit, provided with proper facilities for preserving, canning and 
drying vegetables and fruits. This volunteer kitchen unit should have an 
expert to ‘supervise the work and a volunteer unit of women and girls to 
assist in gathering and preparing. the material. In communities having 
agents of the Federal and state home-demonstration service, the advice of 
these women should, of course, be sought in organizing a canning unit. 

The regular duties devolving upon farm women in the busy season are 
greater than they can cope with, and they should not be expected to par- 
ticipate in the labor connected with preparation of material or caring for 
the workers. It would tend to encourage farmers to contribute the neces- 
sary material if occasional assistance were given to the overworked farm 


The volunteer mobile kitchen unit could easily go from one farm to 
another, camping in tents if need be; or if tendered the hospitality of small 
towns, the courtesy would be as thoroughly patriotic as any service that 
could be offered. This form of much-needed and practical help would appeal 
to the people and its value would be recognized by them if volunteered and 
conducted in a spirit of real service and devoted loyalty to our country. 

Every such unit should have a chaperon, or director, whose instructions 
should be followed with the same sense of obligation which asoldier shows to 
There are hundreds of young women in our high 
| schools and colleges, taking courses in home and household economics, who | 
| would gladly enlist for the season and whose training fits them for valuable | 
|| service which should be utilized for their country’s good. | 
| It would be work—hard work. But the need of our country is for 
| workers, not shirkers—women as well as men who are consecrated to loyal 
service. This is an opportunity for thousands who are asking for the oppor- 


Here is work, difficult work, helpful work, needed work. Your country 
Do not hesitate. The garden will not stop growing while 
you wait to decide whether or not you wish to attempt it. If you intend to 
undertake this much-needed service, you must begin at once. If food is to 
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by a woman’s attending the short course, or 
the full term, at our agricultural colleges. The 
woman who is convinced that her duty requires 
that she become an agriculturist should com- 
municate with her State Agricultural College. 


What are You Doing for Children? 


be: European war has given new emphasis 
to the importance of the child as a primary 
national asset. That statement is not original 
with the editor of this page; it comes out of the 
bitter experience of our English Allies. 

The English have not only perceived this 
truth; they have acted onit, with the result that 
in war they reduced their infant mortality rate 
to the lowest point in the nation’s history. 

This is the “Children’s Year,” and under 
the direction of the United States Children’s 
Bureau execution of the wartime child-welfare 
program has been intrusted to the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense 
and its nation-wide organization of women’s 
social forces. That means that the program will 
not consist merely of speeches and letters com- 
ing out of Washington, but will be an active, 
living force at work in every community in the 
country. 

One of the most important features of the 
war program for children is the demand for 
adequate play and recreational facilities for 
children. To provide these is essentially a com- 
munity task and one that should be taken up 
now in preparation for the vacation period. 
Where does your neighborhood: stand on this? 
You can tell by asking these questions: 

If you live ina city: What neighborhoods are 
there with adequate and accessible play spaces? 
What organized recreation is provided for out- 
door activities in summer? What efforts are 
needed toraise the standards of commercial 
recreation? What provision is there for protect- 
ing young people from corrupting influences? 
Is all public and private work for standardizing 
recreation carried on in such a way as to make a 
coherent program for the community? 





If you live in the country: What efforts are 
being made to develop group activities for 
children and young people? What kinds of 
organized athletics are there for boys and girls? 

What to do about:it: Emphasize the especial 
importance in wartime of sufficient diversity in 
recreation for young people and of active rather 
than ~assive forms of play. Make some definite 
advance during the year in provision for com- 
munity play. Develop trained leadership and 
supplement with volunteer assistants. Above 
all, don’t make the mistake of thinking that you 
can’t spare the time from knitting for French 
and Belgian children, or from other war work, to 
do something for the adequate play facilities for 
the children of America. 


Books Wanted 


“T°HE Woman’s Committee is responding to 
the call of the American Library Association, 
which is handling the job of providing books for 
soldiers, and has urged all state chairmen to call 
upon their local units to assistin gathering books. 
What is wanted is not the book that you 
didn’t like or don’t want, but rather the book 
that you like best. Shipping is too precious 
to send poor or indifferent books overseas to 
France, and besides, only the best should be sent 
to soldiers, either in France or here at home. 
The kinds of books suggested are novels, tales 
of adventure, detective stories, standard fiction, 
up-to-date books on civil, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, the trades, business, the pro- 
fessions and agriculture, recent textbooks on 
military subjects, the sciences and foreign lan- 
guages; books of travel, history, biography, 
poetry and of the present war. 

When you have selected the books you want 
to give, take or send them to your nearest public 
or other library, which will see that they reach 
the soldiers. These are the suggestions offered 
by the American Library Association: 

Mobilize your idle books. 

Give the book you prize the most, not the 
one you care for least. 


MEMBERS OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 
UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, Chairman 
HANNAH J. PATTERSON, Resident Director 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT, New York 

Mrs. JOSIAH EvANS COWLES, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. ANTOINETTE FUNK, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. JOSEPH R. LAMAR, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. STANLEY McCormick, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. PHILIP N. Moorg, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss AGNES NESTOR, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 

Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


Give your favorite author; the novel that in- 
terested you last week; the volume of poems 
with a message for you. 

Give the book that causes a pang at parting 
like saying good-by to an old friend. Ten to 
one it will mean more to some soldier boy. 

Give the book that is still alive but which 
you and your family have read. 

Give your latest war book; you will probably 
aa it again. The boy in khaki is waiting 

or it. 

Give books on technical subjects; there is an 
insistent call for works on airplanes, automo- 
biles, gas engines and engineering topics gen- 
erally. 

Write your name and a message on the 
flyleaf; it will make the bond seem closer. 

Remember that he gives twice who gives 
quickly. But don’t give thoughtlessly. 


Getting Together on Food 


eS. . after more than a year of 
war, with its “organization, codperation 
and coérdination,” has learned to rejoice when- 
ever two forces sincerely join hands on a war 
job. Consequently, there is much of impor- 
tance, to both the Government and the indi- 
vidual woman, in the working together of the 
Woman’s Committee, with its state, county 
and local divisions, and the women of the rural 
and city home-demonstration service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State Colleges of Agriculture. 

The women of the home-demonstration serv- 
ice are trained in the production, use and con- 
servation of food. Through them individuals 
or groups of women may be sure of getting 
first-hand, authoritative information as to 
what to do about food in wartime and how to 
do it. Each demonstration agent combines 
in herself representation of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Food Administration and the 
State College of Agriculture. She not only 
knows the national requirements as to food, she 
also knows local needs and conditions. Her job 
is to use what she knows to help other women. 

The Woman’s Committee, on the other 
hand, represents all women organized for war 
work, including food production and conserva- 
tion. It opens in every community a wider 
avenue for the home-demonstration agents, and 
gives women organized under the committee 
access to the helpful services of the agent. The 
latter, on her side, brings expert service to the 
aid of the Woman’s Committee units, and opens 
an avenue through which they may bring more 
women into other war activities. 

Every community needs both the Woman’s 
Committee organization and that of the Federal 
and state home-demonstration service. Inquiry 
of your county or state chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee will show you the way to become 
part of its forces; a letter to your State College 
of Agriculture will point out how you can have 
a city or rural demonstration agent come and 
help you with your food problems. 


How to Get Into the War 


| SPebeote county unit of the Woman’s Com- 
—s mittee of the Council of National Defense 
has now received the word from Washington 
calling for the war organization of every com- 
munity, rural or urban, by school districts. 

To make of every American schoolhouse a 
center of operations for the national defense is 
now a definite policy for the entire country to 
which, of course, the Woman’s Committee is 
not only giving its support, but in the execution 
of which it is having a large share. The adop- 
tion of this policy of organizing all the people of 
the whole country by the Council of National 
Defense gives the United States Government, 
for the first time in its history, a definite pro- 
gram for bringing every man, woman and child 
in touch with the Government, giving all a part 
in working for the national interests. 

Perhaps its most important feature is that 
the Community Council affords the means of 
bringing together the men and women workers 
in community activities, where heretofore they 
have been too much separated. The official 
plan of organization of Community Councils 
specifies that women shall be included, and thus 
puts an end to what has been in some places a 
marked tendency to place women and their war 
services at one side. Further information may 
be had from your State Council of Defense and 
its local representatives. 
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HOW CAN I HELP THE Y.M. C. A.? 


To Provide and Equip the Place 
“Most Like Home” to 


American Soldiers and Sailors 


oe sie 


To Recreate the Body, Relax the 
Mind, and Refresh the 
Spirit of Every Man Who Serves 























HE fever of ‘‘ helping”’ gets into the blood 
and we want to get into the game and do 


something. For most of us our place is, 


‘“‘over here” instead of ‘‘over there,’”’ but we 
can do our bit in helping the Y. M. C. A. on 
both sides of the sea. But we have got tu re- 
member one thing: The new type of volunteer 
worker in this year of 1918 doesn’t coax money 
from reluctant pockets by feminine wiles. She 
rolls up her sleeves—speaking in actualities, not 
figuratively—and goes at it on a business basis. 

The success of the Maryland women in dis- 
posing of their attractive pictured display of 
canned products suggests a ‘‘Canning Bee.” 
Surplus fruits and vegetables may be solicited 
from private estates and small gardens alike, 
canned daily and sold to those who would like 
the home-prepared products but who have no 
facilities for doing the work. A sale on the lawn, 
or even on a porch or in a city yard, could be 
arranged to dispose of the goods. 

There is a “‘ Tin Foil Brigade” in almost every 
school in Indiana, the money returns being used 
for difierent war relief funds. This idea could 
be adapted for the Y. M. C. A. work. The Gov- 
ernment has given recognition of this work in 
one of its bulletins, referring to a grocery house 
in Minnesota that devised a special can for the 
saving of the tin foil from candy, chewing gum 
and sweet chocolate, the tops from cold-cream 
jars, tooth-paste tubes, and other merchandise. 
These cans were placed in different parts of the 
city where large numbers of people would see 
them. In some places where this plan has been 
tried several hundred dollars has been realized 
for war work from the sale of the old tin foil. 
Do not crumple it but keep the pieces flat if 
possible. 

The tin foil may be sold to local smelters. The 
price varies; in February, fifty-three cents a 
pound was paid for it, lead and zinc bringing 
eight cents a pound. 

The sale of expired automobile license plates, 
which are made of aluminum, is another source 
of revenue, as they carry a considerable old- 
metal value. Melting pots, to which old trin- 
kets are brought to be sold for the value of the 
metals they contain, is another variation of this 
same idea. 

A plan for raising money for war relief, that 
has the indorsement of the poultry experts of 
the Food Administration, is the setting of a hen 
and devoting the chickens produced to the bene- 
fit of the work. This is an exceedingly good 
work for farm families. Last year fifty farmers 
and their wives in New York State joined a 
movement of this kind, with the result that 229 
chickens were produced, which meant that 
much extra food for the people and $175 for the 
war fund. ‘This year endeavor will be made to 
increase the output at least six times and make 
$1000 the goal. If not in time to set hens the 
plan could be adapted to the sale of eggs from 
hens designated for this particular purpose. 


b pe might wish to duplicate for Y. M. C. A. 
funds some of the features worked out in 
the huge bazaar given by Seattle (Washington) 
girls last winter. Two of their striking features 
are pictured on this page. Their caricature 
figure sitting over the door of one of their special 
features holds out a very strong statement that 
is calculated to loosen up purse strings, and 
their book booth suggests its duplication at your 
lawn party to keep reading matter in fresh, good 
condition continually going into the Y. M. C. A. 
huts in our cantonments. 

For a lawn féte try this new 
target for the archer. It is 
much more fun than the hack- 
neyed grab bag. Diga hole at 
least two feet deep, set in it 
one of those revolving clothes 
driers and fill in the earth and 
pack it until the drier stands 
firm and straight. Twine the 
pole with greens or flowers or 
drape it with a flag, but be 
sure to leave the top free to 
revolve. 

Buy as many small and 
medium-sized paper bags as 
your féte requires, also inex- 
pensive toys and useful trin- 
kets. Place an article in each 
bag, pinch up the open end 
of the bag as close as possible, 
blow into it until it looks 
round and full, tie with string, 
leaving two ends long enough 
to hang on the clothes drier, 
and fill it generously with the 
inflated bags. 

Rope off a square about 
thirty feet around the drier, 
and from this rope off an aisle 
six feet wide and about thirty 
feet long and fasten these ropes 
to posts four feet high; then 
trim the posts to your taste. 
Have the people stand on a 
marked line at the end of this 
aisle for the archery, selling 
them five arrows for ten cents. 
If the thirty feet distance from 
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The Women of Salisbury, Maryland, Realized Fifty Dollars for Their War 
Work on the Sale of This Box of Their Canned Products 
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Delectable War Breads That Everyone Enjoys Sell 
Well When They are Rightly Made 





The Tin Foil Brigade of the Indianapolis Public Schools Gathered One 


Thousand Pounds in Three Months 


is $120,000 Net From a Six-Day Bazaar 














Seattle Girls are Not Afraid of Big Responsibilities. Their Record 
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As We Couldn’t Bring the Soldiers to These, We 
Had to Send These to the Soldiers 


the drier seem too far for small children a line 
halfway can be drawn. Three or four bows 
and several dozen arrows will be needed; also 
boys. to chase the arrows and cut the bags off 
the drier when pierced by some fortunate archer. 


Fi gage that can be used in any community 
is the “‘ All-State Dinner.’”? We have to 
eat, and the Food Administration wants us to 
eat all we need at the right times and of the 
right kinds of food. As worked out in the South- 
west, it resulted in an “ All-Arizona Luncheon.” 
As the name implies, this six-course luncheon 
was composed entirely of Arizona products and 
was a striking object lesson on the resources of 
the State. The varied and appetizing menu was 
as follows: 
“Valley”? Fruit Cocktail 
Varsity Milk-Fed Chicken a la Sauté 
Coconino Potatoes Patriotic, Red, White and Blue 
The Vegetable Allies: 
Cochise Carrots and Pima Peas Intrenched in 
Apache Sauce 
Santa Cruz Milo Maize 
Biscuits Maricopa Butter 
Peerless Flour (Tucson Farms’ Wheat) 
Yavapai Apple Jelly 
Yuma Salted Peanuts 
Pinat Olives 
Gila Tomato Salad 
Greenlee Garnish 
Graham Sandwiches 
Mohave Des(s)ert 
Cochise Honey Cakes 
Navajo Nuggets 
Special Envoy From Hawaii, Cona Coffee 


Oné of the best money-raising plans in these 
days is that which provides a commodity that 
is essential. Not all housewives have ‘good 
luck” with war breads and quick biscuits, muf- 
fins, etc. A booth like the one illustrated, stand- 
ing permanently in a conspicuous place for the 
sale of emergency breads, will be well patronized 
if it sells regularly the wholesome, good-tasting 
breads many of us have learned to enjoy for the 
first time. 

Some of these breads to be made and sold are 
potato bread, corn-meal and wheat bread, rye 
bread, rolled-oats bread, etc. Have a display 
of cut loaves showing the texture and color of 
these various admixtures. 

A table of miniature sandwiches might bring 
in the pennies and also prove selling power for 
the loaves, the charge to be a penny a sample, 
as it were. 

Another drawing card to the booth, if it could 
be arranged, would be a demonstration of emer- 
gency bread making. 

Certain breads may be more suitable for your 
particular locality and the recipes for those 
breads will be selected for you if you will apply 
to your State Agricultural College through its 
Extension Department, or to your county exten- 
sion agents. 

The attendants in this booth could wear the 
spotless white coat of the baker and the white 
piqué cap of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration uniform. 

Another “food” way of collecting small coin 
where people eat in large social groups like clubs, 
church organizations or schools is to collect a 
fine for leaving anything on the plate. “A 
clean plate is a patriotic plate.” 

These food ideascan be adapted alsotoa home- 
demonstration luncheon or party. As a little 
diversion try the ‘‘ Hoover Eats’’ game. We have 
learned to ask ourselves: “‘ Would Mr. Hoover 
approve of this or that?” Distribute cards bear- 
ing his full name, Herbert Clark Hoover, and 
see how many conservation 
things to eat you can form 
from the letters. 

Canning is so popular, why 
not give a “Canned Musicale” 
on your porch or in your gar 
den, letting admission be a 
record, to go to the Y. M.C. A. 
buildings at the nearest camp, 
or the money for one to be sent 
overseas? The program can 
be one of war songs, of na- 
tional songs, orof any specialty 
you choose. 


‘/. oree methods of helping 
may seem indirect and ob- 
scured.from the end in view. 
But if we can help by thought- 
fulness, sacrifice or work to 
contribute to the wherewithal 
with which the Association 
can provide recreation for the 
body, perhaps in the way of 
athletic equipment; relaxation 
of the mind, mayhap by books, 
music or by writing facilities; 
and refreshment of the spirit, 
through song or the spoken or 
printed word—if we produce 
results that are definite and 
concrete in money or materi- 
als, we may feel that we have 
done our part the same as if 
we were serving in the uniform 
of ‘the ““Y.” We can be the 
makers of their harmless but 
equally effective kind of am- 
munition. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


An Official Department Edited and 
Conducted by 


William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 





The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Chartered 
by Congress to Aid Our 
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Dancing for the Red Cross. A large part of the money for the 
juvenile Red Cross work in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was raised 
by these schoolgirls, who are only a few of the many who took 
part in a most successful nature pageant of little folks. 


Salvage! Just as 
the Red Cross 
saves lives on the 
battlefield,soJun- 
ior members 
raise money to 


What Boys Can Do. Instead of making things for themselves 
in their school woodworking shop, these boys made the desks for 
the Signal Corps. Much of the furniture‘for the new Red Cross 
houses in the cantonments will be made by Junior members; also 
packing boxes, work tables, knitting needles and splints. 





Hail, John Finnegan! 
He lies strapped to his 
bed, not only crippled 


They are Happiest Who Serve Others. The 
garments made by these girls—and boys too— 
are for the destitute child victims of war “over 
there.” Note thecontrast in color. French and 
Belgian children prefer these somber pinafores 
to the cheerful clothing of our children. 
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Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 


The Junior Food Army. Every school auxiliary of the Red Cross 
has been called upon to have a war garden this year. If all the 
other war gardens are like this one of a Pittsburgh school, we are 
pretty likely to be fed in large part at least by our children. 


Workers ! These 
members of a 
Junior Red Cross 
auxiliary in one 
of the schools of 


Building for Food Storage. Boys of the McKelvy School, 
Pittsburgh, made this vegetable pit in which to keep the winter 
vegetables raised in the school gardens. No movement of child- 
hood in America has received a more enthusiastic response than 
that of organizing school youngsters into Red Cross workers. 
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The Spirit of the Red Cross. Examine this picture closely and 
you will see that the membership of this Junior Auxiliary of 
Athens, Georgia, is not confined to the children alone. In the 
foreground are their pets—a duck, donkey, goat, many doll 
babies, dogs, cats, rabbits and pigeons—for whom their owners 
took Junior Red Cross memberships to provide for mill children 
unable to make any money contributions. 





































First Lessons inWar Service. These school childrenaresnipping , 


scraps of cloth to fill hospital pillows for soldiers. Older children 
stitch and fill the pillowcases. If the children had not taken up 
this work, grown-ups would have had to do it, and it goes with- 
out saying that the grown-ups’ work time may be better employed 
in doing the things that the little tots aren’t yet quite big enough 
to do, however willing they may be. 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 





Why He Thought the One 
the Better Actor of the Two 


Shortly after Raymond Hitchcock, the actor, 
made his first big hit in New York, Eddie Foy, 
who was also playing in town, happened to be 
passing Daly’s Theater, and paused to look at 
the pictures of Hitchcock and his company that 
adorned the entrance. A man standing by said 
to Foy: ‘Some pictures, hey?” 

When Foy had moodily read to the bottom of 
the list he turned to an unobtrusive young man 
who had been watching him out of the corner 
of his eye. 

“Ves,”’ said Foy. 
show?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the young man. 

“Any good? How’s this guy Hitchcock, 
anyhow?” 

“Any good?” repeated the young man pity- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why, say, he’s the best in the business. 
He’s a scream. Never laughed so much at any 
one in all my life.” 

“Ts he as good as that other chap—Foy?” 
ventured Foy. 

““As good as Foy!” The young man’s scorn 
was superb. “Why, this Hitchcock has got 
that Foy person looking like gloom. They’re 
not in the same class. Hitchcock’s funny.” 

Foy looked at him and said: “I’m sorry to 
hear that. I am Foy.” 

“T know you are,” said the young man 
cheerfully. ‘I’m Hitchcock!” 


“Have you seen this 





A College President, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was traveling in a smoking 
car at the time of Woodrow Wilson’s first nom- 
ination for President. A stranger was discussing 
his chances of election, when the college presi- 
dent asked: 

“Vou don’t seem to be in favor of Mr. Wil- 
son. Why not?” 

“No, I’m not,’’ answered the stranger. “I 
don’t believe in college presidents. I never knew 
one yet who amounted to a damn.” 





Herbert Hoover Was a *‘ Mucker’’ Once, in the 
deep gold mines of the Grass Valley in Califor- 
nia. A ‘‘mucker”’ is the lowest grade of miner, 
and Hoover’s pay was $2.25 a day. By renting a 
cabin and cooking his own meals he managed 
to save the bulk of his pay for college expenses. 
From one mine he was discharged because of 
alleged incompetency. 





‘*T Like Nothing Better than to find young 
men and develop them,” said J. Ogden Armour, 
the present head of the packing firm, to a group 
of friends. 

“Well, Mr. Armour.” said one of the young 
men, “‘ you can find one right here if you like.” 

Mr. Armour did, and to-day the young man 
is the vice president of the entire Armour pack- 
ing plant: Robert J. Dunham. 





Better Than T. R.., 
and T. R. Would Prove It 


When Colonel Roosevelt offered himself and 
a division for service in France, the name of 
Chase S. Osborn, former governor of Michigan, 
aspirant to Congress and a close friend of the 
colonel, was one of the first received by the en- 
rollment committee. 

Soon afterward Mr. Osborn received by mail 
one of the regulation cards, asking him two 
questions: 

What can you do best? 


Who are your refer- 
ences? 


He wrote on the card: 
I can do anything Colonel Roosevelt can do; do 


it better and do it quicker. 
References: Theodore Roosevelt. 





Ellen Beach Yaw, the Soprano, was makinga 
concert tour through Georgia and, on her ap- 
pearance at Thomasville, a local paper said she 
was at one time a resident of that city. Fora 
time the residents were puzzled to know how this 
could be, but suddenly someone recalled a little 
blue-eyed lass by the name of Ellen Way who 
once livedthere. For professional purposes she 


had reversed the letters in her surname. 


Personal 


About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 


The Duke Certainly Got the 
Best of the W. U. 


When the Duke of Veragua was in this coun- 
try he desired to stop at Columbus, Ohio, on 
his way to Washington, and wanted to send a 
telegram to the mayor informing him of the fact. 
He inquired at a Western Union telegraph office 
as to the, cost, being a thrifty duke. ‘‘Twenty- 
five cents,’”’ the operator replied, ‘for ten words, 
not including address or signature.” 

Whereupon the Duke wrote this message: 
“Mayor of Columbus: I shall visit your city 
next Tuesday”; and he signed it: ‘‘ Cristobal 
Colon de Toledo y Larreategui de la Cerda 
Ramirez de Baquedancy Gante Almirante y 
Adelantado Mayor de las Judias, Marques de 
Jamaica, Duque de Veragua y de la Vega, 
Grande de Espano, Senor del Reino, Caballero 
de la insigne orden del Toison de Oro, Gran 
Cruz de la Conception de Villaviciosa, Gentil 
Hombre de Camara del Rey de Espana.”’ 





He Couldn’t Get One of 
the Three Preachers to Preach 


One summer three Boston clergymen, Phillips 
Brooks, the Reverend Doctor Ellis and the Rev- 
erend Brooke Herford, were coming home from 
Liverpool to Boston on the same steamer. The 
captain, in arranging for the ship’s Sunday serv- 
ice, asked the three clergymen to decide among 
themselves which one should preach. Doctor 
Herford excused himself on the ground that he 
had preached every Sunday during his vacation 
and wanted to rest one Sunday at least. Phillips 
Brooks then suggested that Doctor Ellis, being 
the oldest, ought to preach. 

“Oh, no,” replied Doctor Ellis, ‘it would be 
nonsense for me to preach when everybody 
wants to hear you, Brooks.”” The upshot was 
that there was no preaching at all. 

“Well,” said the captain mournfully, when it 
appeared that there would be no preaching, 
“T did what I could. But isn’t it singular? 
Three fire escapes aboard, and nobody saved!”’ 





The Author of ‘‘The Lady of the Decoration”? is 
in reality Mrs. Frances Caldwell Macauley. She 
was reared in the home of a relative in Louis- 
ville, where there was an aunt named Frances, 
who called her ‘‘Little Fannie.” So when she 
began to write she reversed her aunt’s pet name 
and used the nom de plume of Frances Little. 





This Author Happened 
to be a Housekeeper 


In one of her famous “‘ Rebecca” stories, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin had written this sentence: 

Rebecca sat by the window, chopping hash. 

The proofreader put an interrogation mark 
after it, and added, in pencil: 


As hash is the finished product, was she not, in- 
stead, chopping meat or potatoes 


When the author rallied from the effect of 
the comment, she wrote her answer under the 
question: 

There is a psychological moment when the meat 


and the potatoes blend into hash. It was this mo- 
ment I had in mind! 





A Woman Once Called Upon 
the Most Famous English Surgeon, 


Dr. John Abernethy. He was a man of few 
words and noted for his brusqueness. Her hand 
was badly inflamed and swollen. The follow- 
ing dialogue took place: 

“Burn?” 

“Bruise.” 

“Poultice.” 

Without another word the woman left, but 
called again the next day. The doctor again 
began: 

“‘Better?” 

“Worse.” 

“More poultice.” 

Again the woman left in silence, but two days 
later she made another call. Again the doctor 


began: 
“Better?” 
“Well. Fee?” 


“Nothing. Sensible woman.” 


He Owned About Everything in Sight 
Except One Spot 


General Pershing’s father-in-law is Senator 
Warren, of Wyoming. He now owns and con- 
trols vast properties, especially at Cheyenne, 
among which are forty-six houses. A resident 
took a friend around the town one day. He ad- 
mired the big hotel and was informed it was 
owned by Senator Warren. Farther down the 
street he spoke of several business blocks, and 
each, he was informed, was owned by Senator 
Warren. Going out into the residential section 
he pointed out a row of houses, and each, his 
guide told him, was owned by Senator Warren. 
They came to an especially costly looking and 
stately house, surrounded by beautifully well- 
kept lawns, and the stranger stopped in admira- 
tion. “‘Whom does that belong to?” he asked. 


“That,” said his friend, “is where Senator 


Warren lives.” 

A little later they came to a beautiful lake. 

“Whose is that? Warren’s too?” 

“No,” said the resident, “‘I suppose that be- 
longs to _God.”’ 

“Really!” exclaimed the friend. “How did 
He ever get it away from Senator Warren?” 





Where the Boy Had One 
on the Bishop 


Phillips Brooks was visiting at a friend’s 
house in Maine one summer. Of course, on 
Sunday he was asked to preach, and in the 
morning, walking in the garden, he met the 
ten-year-old son of his friend. 

“*Going to church this morning, Tommie?” 
asked the Bishop. 

“Not if I can help it, sir,” answered Tommie. 

“Well, well! It isn’t as bad as all that, my 
boy,” answered the Bishop. ‘I’m going.” 

“‘Huh,” said the boy. ‘ You’ve got nothing 
on me here. You’ve got to. It’s your job.” 





‘If I Had Five Million Dollars,’? said Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, the actress, ‘‘I would spend 
three millions in an agitation to convince women 
that one of the most dreadful, shocking and 
disheartening sightsin the world is the sight of 
a woman wearing furs.” 





The Senator Couldn’t 
Fool This Boy 


Senator Ingalls, from Kansas, was tatl and 
very thin. Down in Atchison there is a doctor 
who was a great friend of the senator, and who 
had been annoyed by a newsboy coming into his 
office to, sell papers. 

One day when Mr. Ingalls was in the office 
the boy was heard coming up the stairs and the 
doctor decided to put up a job on him. He 
rushed out an articulated skeleton, placed it 
in a chair by the desk and then the two men 
withdrew to the back room. 

In rushed the boy, and, without noticing what 
was at the desk, came directly up to the skel- 
eton. When he looked up and saw it grinning 
at him he bolted for the door yelling. 

The joke tickled the doctor, but Ingalls’ 
conscience pricked him, and, going downstairs, 
he went out to the boy, who was standing in 
the street, crying. ‘‘Come here, my boy,” he 
said; ‘“‘I’ll buy one of your papers.” 

But the newsie looked at the Senator, and 
then, beginning to yell harder than ever, blub- 
bered out: 

“No, sir. You can’t fool me if you have put 
your clothes on!” : 


“A Kiss or $20,” 
Mary Garden Offered Him 


Mary Garden lost a pearl at a rehearsal. A 
stage hand found it, and returned it to. the 
prima donna. 

“T will give you a kiss or $20. Which?”’ 
asked Miss Garden. 

“I'd like the kiss,”” answered the stage hand, 
“but I’ll take the twenty.” 

The singer told this story to Andrew Carnegie 
a little later. 

“That young man will get along,” said the 
iron chief. “He knows that if he gets the 
dollars, the kisses will take care of themselves.” 





Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But All are Chatty 








If He Had Known 
the “Eats” Were There 


_The commander of the gunboat Metacomet, 
Lieutenant-Commander James Jouett, U.S. N., 
was one day, while at Mobile during the Civil 
War, ordered by Admiral Farragut to attack 
the Confederate gunboat Selma, commanded by 
Captain J. Patrick Murphy, an intimate friend 
of Commander Jouett and formerly an officer in 
the United States Navy. The fight was rather 
lively, but in the end the Metacomet got the 
better of it, and the captain of the Selma came 
to give up his sword. 

Jouett, who always had a fine taste for good 
living, had managed before the action to obtain 
from Pensacola some unusually toothsome sup- 
plies, juicy steaks and canvasbacks, and so on. 
When the Selma’s flag came down he sent some 
orders to his steward and awaited the arrival 
of his enemy. “Pat” came over the gangway 
with great and mournful dignity. 

“Sir,” he began, “‘I have come with feelings 
of deep regret to offer my % 

_ “Oh, come on, Pat,” broke in Jouett, gather- 
ing him under his arm. “I don’t want your 
sword. Come and get something to eat.” 

And with that he dragged the astonished 
Murphy into his cabin, where an enticing table 
had been spread. Pat looked at it gravely and 
hungrily. “Jim,” said he, ‘if I had known you 
had that grub here I would have surrendered 
long ago.” 


Why She Wouldn’t Talk 
to Lloyd George 








When Lloyd George was a young country 
lawyer he was riding home, one day, in a buggy, 
when he met a little girl from his town and 
picked her up for a ride home. She accepted 
silently, and all the way along, although the 
future statesman tried to engage her in con- 
versation, he could not get her to say anything 
more than “‘ Yes” or “No.” 

Some days afterward the little girl’s mother 
happened to meet Mr. Lloyd George and said to 
him smilingly: ‘‘Do you remember my little 
girl’s riding with you the other day? Well, 
when she got home, she said: ‘Mamma, I rode 
from school with Mr. Lloyd George, the lawyer, 
and he kept talking to me, and I didn’t know 
whatever to do, for you know, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the lawyer, charges you for whenever 
you talk with him, and I hadn’t any money!” 





Charles Frohman was entering one of his own 
theaters, one day, when the doorkeeper, who had 
never seen him, refused him admission. J. M. 
Barrie, the author, was with him. Much to 
Barrie’s amazement, Frohman did not make his 


- identity known, but turned away. 


‘“Why in the world didn’t you tell the man 
who you were?” asked Barrie. 

““No,”’ answered Frohman; “it would have 
humiliated him half to death. He’s a good man, 
all right. Knows his business.” 


He Knew When 
to Let Actresses. Alone 


J. M. Barrie was attending a rehearsal of one 
of his plays, accompanied by a friend, at which 
a lively discussion arose between two of the 
“star”? actresses as to the possession of the 
center of the stage. While the manager poured 
oil upon the troubled waters Barrie sat carelessly 
swinging his feet from the rail of a box. 

“Good Lord, Barrie!” exclaimed the friend. 
“This will ruin your play! Why didn’t you settle 
the matter yourself? You could if you only 
would.” 

Barrie shook his head gravely, but with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ No, Bill,’’ he replied; 
“the Lord made only one man who could ever 
manage the sun and the moon, and you remem- 
ber even he let the stars alone.” 





A Village With Very Few Children piqued the 
curiosity of Francis Wilson, the actor, one 
summer, and he said to a farmer: 

“Not many children here.” 

‘No, sir, not many,” was the answer. 

“How often are children born here?” asked 
Wilson. 

“Only once,”’ was the answer. 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


Just 16 Soldiers, You Think? True. But Here is the Curious Fact: They are Eight Pairs of Brothers, and They are All in the Same Company 





and in the Same Regiment—the Original Company H of the Ohio National Guard 
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Victor Records 


-the living evidence 
of an artists greatness 


What is it that makes an artist famous? 
That wins the applause of appreciative audi- 
encesP That establishes an enviable reputation 
as a great artist in the hearts of music-lovers? 

The answer is indelibly inscribed on Victor 
Records. They are the living evidence of an 
artist’s greatness. They reproduce the art of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists with 
unswerving fidelity. 

With a Victrola you can enjoy these superb 
interpretations at will right in your own home. 
But only with the Victrofa—for the world’s greatest 
artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you 
any music you wish to hear, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— 
$10 to $400. Period styles to order from $375 
to $950. Saenger Voice Culture Records are 
invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Be 


rliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Companyonly 


Victor 
Supremacy 











Victrola XVII, $265 
Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 
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| dee the gifts of silver, glass, china, linen—for all 

remembrances priceless in the fond friendships they 
recall, the mild, pure, safe Ivory is peculiarly appropriate. 
Free from every injurious material, yet able to make dirt 
vanish in its copious suds without the help of harmful 
scouring and rubbing, Ivory Soap takes care of valued 
keepsakes as if it had the power to feel its user’s fond- 
ness for them. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES AT THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
From a Painting by J. L.G. Ferris 


PERHAPS few men have been as widely entertained as was Chevalier John Paul — medial of gold be struck and presented in commemoration of his brilliant services, and 
Jones during his brief stay in America in 1787, when he was the most widely cele- _—_ our picture shows him at a celebration given in his honor in Independence Hall, in 
brated personage in the United States. Congress passed a unanimous resolution thata § company with George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Wedding in the War Chapel 


T WAS the first wedding to be solemnized in the Naval Academy 
Chapel since the war began, and the third such ceremony ever to 
have been witnessed there. For some reason or other Navy brides, 
who alone may enjoy the privilege, have preferred getting married 
at St. Anne’s, in Annapolis, because the service is high church and 
permits of an elaborate wedding. The chapel is nonsectarian and 
the service very simple. But marriages in the chapel are to-day 

Pa the most popular weddings in the service. No spot, certainly, can 
provide a more significant or beautiful setting, for it is really the Westminster 

Abbey of the American Navy. 

It was built especially to serve as a memorial to the Father of the American 
Navy, Captain John Paul Jones, and also to commemorate within its walls the 
names and deeds of other great naval commanders. It is a beautiful white stone 
building, closely resembling Grant’s Tomb, though the general plan is that of a 
Greek Cross surmounted by a dome, which is supported on a series of pillars. 
Above the dome is a cupola. Beneath the curved main floor is a vaulted crypt, 
and it is here, within plain view, upon a pedestal of black marble resting on bronze 
dolphins, that the sarcophagus of tole Paul Jones rests. His unconquered flag 
from the Bonhomme Richard is draped over him, and on it rests a wreath of 
immortelles. Around him, in niches in the wall, are other famous naval-battle 
flags, and over him stands an armed guard of honor. 

The light enters softly into the main floor of the chapel through exquisite 
stained-glass windows— windows that serve a double purpose, for each is a memorial 
to some great sea fighter. It falls in a softened ray across the silken folds of the 
National colors and the dark blue flag of the Navy, where they stand draped side 








by side on the altar; it picks out the names of the heroes that are inscribed in. 


bronze along the walls. 


\ \ TAR weddings generally take place when the men havea short leave, and this . 


one came at Christmastime, when the Reserve officers had five days’ leave. 

The chapel was dressed in Christmas greens. They were wreathed around the 
pillars, they framed in the windows and the bronze tablets and the deep chancel, 
and were looped and festooned around the balcony. Blue cedar trees and tall, 
pointed pines stood within the chancel, and below the central stained-glass window 
at the rear of the chancel were heaped holly and mistletoe; on the altar stood bril- 
liant poinsettias. 

The invitations to the wedding were limited, because of war regulations that 
have shut out the general public from the Academy grounds since our war with 
Germany began. The handful of guests that were permitted to come—immediate 
friends of the bride-elect—were met at the gates by Reserve officers and taken 
immediately to the chapel. Each officer was held directly responsible for the guest 
he accompanied and had to see that no other building in the grounds was visited 
and that the guest did not loiter about after the wedding, but left the grounds 
immediately. 

Promptly at two o’clock the guests began appearing, coming across the yard. 
The Superintendent of the Naval Academy and his wife, together with his aid, 
were the first to arrive, and closely behind them, with his family, came the Com- 
mandant of Midshipmen. A number of young officers created quite a stir arriving 
together. All guests were shown to seats by Naval Reserves, classmates of the 
bridegroom. A bevy of young girls arrived, bringing with them the scent of sweet 
flowers, which trailed up the balcony stairs after them. As many young men 
separated themselves from the group of officers in the corridor and followed slowly 
after them, and a few minutes later the line of flushed-cheeked, smiling faces 
alternated with well-cropped, shining heads in the front seats of the balcony. 

The organist, in military uniform, played softly while the guests were being 
seated; the sweet notes trembled and drifted and died away up in the high cupola. 
Suddenly he swept into the strains of the wedding march. Instantly everybody 
was on his feet and turned to face the door. 

Up over the terraced steps of the chapel a group of young officers were coming, 
pacing the time of the music slowly. Four tall, lithe, slim young men appeared, 
whose swords clinked musically as they moved. Behind them came the bridegroom, 
his fair hair shining in the light. The ushers acted as if they appreciated fully their 
position and were jealously guarding the bridegroom. For at these war weddings 
it is the bridegroom who counts! He is the chief point of interest, the center of 
attraction. Brides we shall have with us always, but these bridegrooms in military 
trappings are a fleeting joy, and naturally everybody wants to make the most of 
them. So do they of themselves! War bridegrooms are the only known species of 
the male who have risen to the dignity of a wedding procession all their own! 


RIDES as a rule are canny enough to sense the change in public sentiment, 

and they act accordingly. They do as this little bride-elect did—slip in very 
unobtrusively, wearing a dark-tailored dress and inconspicuous hat, though of 
course she didn’t give up her own procession! Two little maids in bright blue 
chiffon and wearing halos on their heads, and bearing an armful of flowers, preceded 
her as she came, with downcast eyes, on the arm of her father and carrying a 
bouquet of bride roses. 

As the chaplain started reading the service the organist again played softly, 
and somehow it seemed as if in some mysterious manner the spirits of all those 
departed heroes whose names are inscribed in the jeweled glass and the gold-bronze 
tablets were present as witnesses of the wedding ceremony. It seemed as if youth 
and maid were kneeling in the presence of John Paul Jones, Decatur, Farragut, 
Sampson and Dewey. 

The ray of sunlight fell upon the bent heads of the couple and stole in a slender, 
purpling beam across the chaplain’s white robes and the lustrous colors in the 
flag; and all the while the music poured out its solemn, impassioned glory. Its 
magic touched all hearts there with its haunting beauty, and down the path of 
melody the spirits of the departed pressed and grouped around the youthful 
champion and the maid as if to counsel, inspire, uplift and protect them. 

From the wall an angel, bearing a spotless sheaf of lilies in his hands, smiled 
down upon them; and nearer, yet above them, stood the straight, youthful figure 
of Sir Galahad, arrayed in his flaming cloak and serenely surveying them. The 
entering light transfigured the triumphant face of Saint Michael into a flame, 
and over a flashing sapphire sea walked the Man of Sorrows with his face lighted 
with the unfading hope and joy of peace restored. . : 

The voices of the organ and the chaplain were silent a moment, and then came 
the full flooding joy. of the bridal chorus. Strong and full it sang, pouring out its 
ecstasy in surging, rich gushes of music. Ladders of light—sapphire, rose-ruby, 
beryl—danced and softened and quivered around the happy pair as they started 
down the aisle, and over them the spirits withdrew again into the silences. The 
swords of the ushers jingled merrily and, as the bride looked 
up and smiled radiantly in the face of her husband, 
he bent his head and kissed her warmly. At that, 
of course, everybody smiled! Handkerchiefs were 
whisked out of sight and tears were winked off like 
dew before the sun. 

Five minutes later the chapel was deserted and 
the door locked. Only the shadows remained—the 
shadows, and the echo of a bride’s happy laugh. 





























' The War Bridegroom 


The Two War Weddings at Annapolis—For the First Time the Bridegroom 
Counts for More Than the Bride: By Florence Lewis Speare 
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WR groom jumped lightly from the train and proceeded 
Ps to run briskly up the gangplank of his ship, he was 
















The Wedding With the Measles 


HE day broke full and clear with a glorious sun shining full on 
Annapolis and on the ship in which the bride-elect lay sleeping 
between the covers. Her home is on board a captive ship. Could 
anything be more romantic or thrilling? 

And the ship! Once upon a time this captive ship was a member 
of a royal family among the fleets of the world and was brought 
to America as a hostage by Admiral Sampson on his return from 
<3 ~—Sstihe war with Spain. This white ship with the gold trimmings was 
one of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, and was sunk by him in the harbor of Santiago in 
an effort to block the entrance against the American fleet. 

After the war our Government had this ship raised and brought home to 
America, where they fitted her up and anchored her at the wharf of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; now she serves as the permanent training ship for the 
midshipmen. The officer in charge, with his family, has his quarters in the 
sumptuous royal cabins, and the bride-elect was of his family. 

The brass of the ship had been given an extra-high polish. The decks were 
polished for dancing. The canopy railings were wreathed in smilax and roses. 
The paint on the sides of the ship glistened like spotless plumage. The gold embel- 
lishments glinted in the flashing rays of the sun. 














‘i ship bell struck the hour. The maid at the window drew back and ran 
straight to the white nest she had just deserted, and shook the shoulders of 
another young girl still asleep—a dark-haired girl with very flushed cheeks. 

“Wake up, Betty!” she cried gayly. ‘‘ Wake up, sleepy head! Don’t you know 
all that lies before you to-day?” 

“Oh, dear,” yawned Betty, unwinding herself like a rosy puffball. ‘Honestly, 
I must be awful lazy, or tired, or cross, or—something—because I don’t want to 
stir; not even to be your bridesmaid.” 

But she threw back the covers and was out on the floor, dressing as rapidly asa 
drowsy bridesmaid might be expected to dress. 

“My goodness, Betty,” laughed the other, scurrying about and twisting up her 
hair, ‘‘but you have got most awfully sunburned or—something—since living on 
board ship! Just look at your nose! Full of red freckles!” 

“Just look at my arms,” scoffed Betty scornfully. ‘Lobsters! Nice to show 
through gauze at your wedding, aren’t they?”’ 

For reply, the bride-elect hugged her. ‘‘ Nonsense, Betty! It was dear of you to 
let your father and mother go to meet his ship while you stayed on behind to see 
me safely married. My! What a heavenly week it has been!” 

“’Deed it has! But I promised to leave the moment the deed was done; though 
the way I feel now I should just love to stay on and sleep a whole week through.” 

Then a voice sounded outside the door: “‘ Hurry, dears—breakfast !”’ 

_At breakfast Betty’s freckles came in for more good-natured jibes, but every- 
thing was in such a hurry and scurry that nobody noticed anything especially 
unusual about her red face and. shining eyes. All thought that it was due to her 
exciting duties as bridesmaid, and then, too, Betty had always a lot of color. They 
talked about her return to her dad’s ship, hoping she would have some happy days 
with him out on the coast before he sailed. The bridegroom was to sail on the same 
ship, for Betty’s father was his captain. 

The bridal party ran down the gangplank between rows of sailors standing at 
salute, got into waiting automobiles and was driven rapidly away to St Anne’s 
Church, the famous old Colonial church in Annapolis, in which almost all the Navy 
brides are married. The bride walked pensively down the aisle on the arm of her 
father, who was resplendent in his handsome full-dress uniform, and the church 
was all aglitter with the flash of gold on the uniforms of the Naval officers. 

It was noticed that the little bridesmaid shivered as she passed down the aisle, 
but everybody laid that to the fact that her dress was just a whiff of chiffon. Then, 
too, though the sun shone brilliantly, the day was chilly. 


f. Gevoies the ceremony everybody hurried back to the ship. From afar came the 
sweep and crash of the Academy band as the musicians played “ Hail! Radiant 
Morn!’’ Later it settled down to playing dance music, and all danced their slippers 
thin. Then the time drew near for the happy pair to run away. An officer’s gig was 
seen approaching, gayly decked with bunting and satin bows and flowers. A sailor 
stood motionless in the bow to catch the swinging steps let down over the tall ship’s 
side. As bride and bridegroom went over them, the people that lined the side 
showered them with loose flowers. They raced away over the water in the most 
romantic manner possible, for nobody knew where they would land to spend 
the brief honeymoon of four days. 

_ Sometime after the bride’s party had gone, someone discovered Betty standing 
in the lee of a door, wrapped in a big enveloping cape, and shivering and weeping. 

“N-no. I’m not cold. I’m h-hot! I-I’m c-crying because I’ve 1-lost her,’’ she 
wept miserably. 

“My dear child, are you ill? Suppose we send for the doctor!’’ So they put her 
to bed and sent to the Naval Academy hospital for a physician. He came in all the 
splendor of gold braid and a black orderly carrying his bag, racing all the way. 

““ Measles,” said he briefly, after one look at Betty. ‘‘I’m sorry, but I shall have 
to quarantine this ship, ma’am.” 

You should have seen the scramble for shore among belated guests. But even 
as they fled they stopped abruptly and cried out all together: 

“The bride! The bride has slept with her!’’ Then everybody laughed and 
started to run again, until somebody called out: ‘‘Heavens, the bridegroom!’ 
Then everybody looked sober and began to question how the young couple might 
be reached. “If he arrives out on the coast and doesn’t know, he will infect the 
whole ship!’’ It began to look serious. For many days following the wedding, 
guests were quarantined and watched themselves for symptoms. 5; 

“T am waiting to see the Naval Academy closed,’’ said one matron calmly. 
“Betty danced with almost every midshipman in the barracks.” 

“She held my baby on her lap and kissed her,” groaned a young mother. 

One by one cases began to be reported. ‘‘ Nancy has the measles!’’ someone 
would blithely say; “got ’em at the wedding.”” An upper window would be raised 
and a voice croak down: “I’ve got them! How many more cases in town?” 

The bride tinkled the bell of the telephone on board her home at the end of four 
days. When her mother responded she heard her daughter weeping. 

“‘I—I’m all alone. He has gone,” she sobbed. ‘‘And mother, please, I don’t 
feel well.” 

“Not ill, darling ?’’ her mother questioned anxiously. 

“N-no, mother. I think not. But please come and get me.” 

“Darling, I cannot. I’m quarantined.’’ Then, of course, she had to know all. 

They had telegraphed to the bridesmaid’s father and told him the sad turning 
the wedding party had taken, and notified him to put the 
young bridegroom in quarantine. So when the bride- 


met and put in the hospital and kept there until the 
fear of contagion from him went the way of all flesh. 
Did he have the measles? No. And neither did the 
bride. But nearly every guest who was at the wedding 
had the measles! 
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“There Stood the Living Image of Captain Dayrell. 


Mrs. Burgess Gave a Shriek That Paralyzed Me; Then She Ran Like a Wild Thing Into the Bows” 





\ , YE WERE sitting in the porch of a low 
white bungalow with masses of purple bu- 
ginvillza embowering its eaves. A ruby- 
throated humming bird, with green wings, flickered 
around it. The tall palms and the sea were whisper- 
ing together. Over the water the west was begin- 
ning to fill with that Californian sunset which is the 
most mysterious in the world, for one is conscious 
that it is the fringe of what Europeans call the East, 
and that, looking westward across the Pacific, our 
faces are turned toward the dusky myriads of Asia. 
A Japanese servant, in a white duck suit, marched 
like a ghostly little soldier across the lawn. The great hills 
behind us quietly turned to amethysts. The lights of Los 
Angeles, ten miles away to the north, began to spring out 
like stars in that amazing air beloved of the astronomer; 
and the evening star itself, over the huge slow breakers 
crumbling into lilac-colored foam, looked bright enough to 
be a companion of the city lights. 

“‘T should like to show you the log of the Evening Star,” 
said my visitor, who was none other than Moreton Fitch, 
president of the insurance company of San Francisco. ‘‘I 
think it may interest you as evidence that our business is 
not without its touches of romance. The Evening Star was 
a schooner running between San Francisco and Tahiti and 
various other places in the South Seas. She was insured in 
our company. 

“One April she was reported overdue. After a search had 
been made she was posted as lost in the maritime exchanges. 
There was no clew to what had happened, and we paid the 
insurance money, believing that she had foundered with 
all hands.”’ 


WO months later we got word from Tahiti that the 

Evening Star had been found drifting about in a dead 
calm, with all sails set, but not a soulaboard. Everything was 
in perfect order, except that the ship’s cat was lying dead in 
the bow, baked to a bit of seaweed by the sun. Otherwise 
there wasn’t the slightest trace of any trouble. The tables 
below were laid for a meal and there was plenty of water 
aboard.” 

‘Were any of the boats missing?”’ 

“No; she carried only three boats, and all were there. 
When she was discovered two of the boats were on deck as 
usual; the third was turned astern. None of the men have 
been heard of from that day tothis. The amazing part of it 
was not only the absence of anything that would account for 
the disappearance of the crew, but the clear evidence that 
they had been intending to stay, in the fact that the tables 
were laid for a meal and then abandoned. Besides, where 
had they gone, and how? There are no magic carpets, even 
in the South Seas. 

“The best brains of our company puzzled over the mys- 
tery for a year and more; but at the end of the time nothing 
had turned up, and we had to come out by the same door 
wherein we went. There were twelve persons aboard, and 
we investigated the history of them all. There were three 
American seamen, all of the domesticated kind, with 
respectable old mothers in gold-rimmed spectacles at home. 
There were five Kanakas of the mildest type, as easy to 
handle as an infant school. There was a Japanese cook, who 
was something ofan artist. He used to spend his spare time 
in painting things to palm off on the unsuspecting connois- 
seur as the work of an obscure pupil of Hokusai, which 
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I suppose he might have been in a way. I am told he was 
scrupulously careful never to tell a direct lie about it. 

“Then there was Harper, the mate, rather an interesting 
young fellow, with the desire to wander. He had been pretty 
well educated. I believe he had spent a year or two at one 
of the Californian colleges. Altogether, about the most 
harmless kind of a ship’s family that you could pick up any- 
where between the Golden Gate and the Baltic. Then there 
was Captain Burgess, who was the most domesticated of 
them all, for he had his wife with him on this voyage. They 
had only been married about three months. She was the 
widow of the former captain of the Evening Star, a fellow 
named Dayrell; and she had often been on the ship before. 
In fact, they were all old friends of the ship. 

“Except one or two of the Kanakas, all the men had sailed 
on the Evening Star for something like two years under 
Captain Dayrell. Burgess himself had been his mate. Day- 
rell had only been dead about six months; and the only 
criticism we ever heard against anybody aboard was made 
by some of Dayrell’s relatives, who thought the widow might 
have waited more than three months before marrying the 
newly promoted Burgess. They suggested, of course, that 
there must have been something between them before Day- 
rell was out of the way. But I hardly believed it. In any 
case, it threw no light on the mystery.” 

‘‘What sort of a man was Burgess?” 

“Big burly fellow with a fat white face and curious little 
eyes, like huckleberries in a lump of dough. He was very 
silent and inclined to be religious. He used to read Emerson 
and Carlyle—quite an unusual sort of sea captain. There 
was a ‘Sartor Resartus’ in the cabin with a lot of the queer- 
est passages marked in pencil. What can you make of it?” 

“Nothing at all, except that there was a woman aboard. 
What was she like?”’ 


HE was one of our special Californian mixtures—touch 

of Italian, touch of Irish, touch of American, but Italian 
predominated, I think. She was a good deal younger than 
Burgess; and one of the clerks in our office who had seen her 
described her as a peach, which, as you know, means a pretty 
woman. She had the dusky Italian beauty, black hair, and 
eyes like black diamonds, but her face was very pale, the kind 
of pallor that makes you think of magnolia blossoms at dusk. 
She was obviously fond of bright colors—tawny reds and 
yellows—but they suited her. If I had to give you my im- 
pression of her in a single word, I should say that she looked 
like a gypsy. She had rather a fine voice. Used to sing sen- 
timental songs to Dayrell and his friends in Frisco—‘ Love’s 
Old Sweet Song’ and that sort of stuff. Apparently they 
took it very seriously. Several of them told me that if 
she had been trained—well, you know the old story—every 
prima donna would have had to retire from business. I fancy 


they were all a little in love with her. The curious 
thing was that after Dayrell’s death she gave up her 
singing altogether. Now I think I have told you all 
the facts about the ship’s company.” 

“‘Didn’t you say there was a log you wanted to 
show me?” 

“There were no ship’s papers of any kind, and no 
log was found on the derelict; but a week or two 
ago we had a visit from the brother of the Japanese 
cook, who made us all feel like fifteen cents before 
the wisdom of the East. I have to go over and see 
him to-morrow afternoon. He isa fisherman; lives 
on the coast, not far from here. I’d like you to see what I 
call the log of the Evening Star. I won’t say any more about 
it now. It isn’t quite worked out yet, but it looks as if it’s 
going to be interesting. Will you come—to-morrow after- 
noon? I’ll call for you at a quarter after two. It won’t 
take us long in the automobile. This is where he lives, see?”’ 

I switched on the electric light in the porch while Fitch 
spread out a road map and pointed to our destination of the 
morrow. The Californian night comes quickly, and the tree 
toads that make it musical were chirruping and purring all 
around us as we walked through the palms and the red- 
tasseled pepper trees to hiscar. I watched his red rear lamp 
dwindling down the well-oiled road, and let the Evening Star 
go with it until the mor. ow, for I could make little of his 
yarn, except that Fitch was not a man to get excited over 
trifles. 


ROMPTLY at the time appointed on the following after- 

noon, Fitch called for me; and a minute later we were 
gliding through orange groves along one of those broad, 
smooth roads that amaze the European, whose impressions of 
California have been obtained from tales of the forty-niners. 
The keen scent of the orange blossom yielded to a tang of 
new incense as we turned into the Sunset Boulevard. We 
ran along the coast for a little way between the palms and the 
low, white-pillared houses, all crimson poinsettias and mar- 
ble, that looked as if they were meant for the gods and god- 
desses of Greece, but were only the homes of a few score 
lotus-eating millionaires. 

In another minute we had turned off the good highway 
and were running along a narrow, sandy road. On one 
side, rising from the road, were great desert hills, covered 
with gray-green sagebrush, tinged at the tips with rusty 
brown, and on the other there was a strip of sandy beach 
where the big slow breakers tumbled and the unmolested 
pelicans waddled and brooded like goblin sentries. 

In three minutes more we sighted a cluster of tiny wooden 
houses ahead of us, and pulled up on the outskirts of a little 
Japanese fishing village, built along the fringe of the beach 
itself, Japanese signs stood over quaint little stores, with 
here and there a curious tinge of Americanism. ‘‘Rice 
Cakes and Candies” were advertised by one black-haired 
and boyish-looking gentleman who sat at the door of his hut, 
playing with three brown children, one of whom squinted at 
us gleefully with bright sloe-black eyes. Some of the huts 
had little oblong letter boxes of gray tin, perched on stumps 
of bamboo fishing poles, in front of their doors. 

It is a common device to he], the postman in country 
places where you sometimes see a letter box on a broomstick 
standing half a mile from the ow ter’s house. But here they 
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the colonies walked down 
that Imperial Highway, 
¥1\|| otherwise the Strand, in Lon- 
don one day last autumn. 
4), Out of Charing Cross Station 
Heal || came an endless procession 
||| of ambulances with wounded 
ii from the front and driven 
by women chauffeurs. On 
the sidewalk a woman letter carrier jostled a 
female constable. Before a score of shops stood 
commissionaires in skirts. Up and down the 
street rattled vans with women on the boxes. 
The men entered a hotel to find a woman oper- 
ating the elevator that shot them roofward 
to their rooms. 

“My word!” said one of the Britishers as 
he sat down. ‘Women are everywhere on 
the man’s job, aren’t they? Will they ever let 
go, | wonder?”’ 

“Bless me if I know,” replied his companion. 
“But I fancy they won’t.” 

What these exiles, home for the first time 
since the outbreak of the war, marveled at was 
merely the edge of the vast annexation of 
women to work in Great Britain. It repre- 
sented the first outpost of that far-reaching 
line of social and industrial defense reared by. 
the sex to meet the needs of the war. 

What happened in Great Britain has been 














WHAT AND WHERE? 


HAVE followed the far-flung 

battle line that begins in the 
icy reaches of Russia and ends-in, 
the summer seas. I have seen six 
Allied armies in the field. I have 
studied the work of women in the 
war, from the organization of the 
famous Women’s Battalion of 
Death, in Petrograd, down to the 
scorching highways of Italy, where I 
saw 80-year-old gtandmothers break- 
ing rock. When a man has seen 

this, it makes him think and ask 
himself “ Which is the weaker sex, 
man or woman? What is going to 
be the status of this new factor in 
our life after the war? Where is 
woman headed for?” 


























duplicated on a smaller scale in practically © 
every other belligerent country. Everywhere 

the old order is changing: the whole sex status is reversed. 
In the United States we have just begun to feel the effects 
of the call for men to arms “‘over there.”’ It has meant the 
gradual commandeering of women for every conceivable kind 
of work ‘“‘over here.’’ No one was surprised when women 
began to collect fares on the New York street cars, and the 
fact that they were accepted in the logical course of war events 
means that their permanency will be equally natural. 


What About To-Morrow ? 


ESTERDAY woman’s new activities were the source of 

comment, even jest; to-day they are a matter of routine. 
What will be the effect to-morrow? This question is already 
agitating many minds. The institution known as Society is 
wondering just what the eventual effect of women’s entry 
into the work of the world will mean. In the midst of war 
it is well to remember that while the tumult of battle will 
some day subside two things must go on forever. They are 
the eternal problems. One is business; the other is sex. 

Just as the larger conception of business after the war 
embraces the economic rehabilitation of the whole world, so 
does the outlook on sex after the war mean the big vision of 
the new, and altered place that women will have in the uni- 
versal scheme of work and welfare. What will be the reac- 
tion with peace? What will happen when Johnny comes 
marching home? He is likely to find his wife, his sister, his 
daughter or his mother doing a man’s work—his own per- 
haps—in a mill, ona farm, in an office or in a factory. What 
will be the readjustment; how will it affect his or her happi- 
ness; his or her pocketbook; and, what is equally impor- 
tant, his or her future relation? Nowis the time to look ahead 
and try to make some appraisal. 

When you touch this war—and I have been a pretty 
steady commuter across the Atlantic these last three years— 
you find that it is the supreme revealer. The petty things 
dissolve before its fierce glare. Life stands revealed. None 
of the revelations is quite so vivid as that which relates to 
women. 

There was a widespread delusion before the war that 
woman was the weaker sex. Like a great many other fetishes, 
it has gone into the scrapheap since the world saw red. No 
man who has seen anything of the Great Struggle can have 
any other feeling but that the real army behind the fighting 
army is the army of women. Back of every soldier is a 
woman; the real war crown of anxiety and suspense rests 
upon the female brow. Women have made the successful 
prosecution of the war possible. Without them there could 
have been no bristling offensive; likewise no binding up of 
the gaping wounds. 

hc. ollowed the far-flung battle line that begins in the 
icy reaches of Russia and ends in the summer seas. I have 
seen six Allied armies in the field. I have studied the work 
of women in the war, from the organization of the Women’s 
Battalion of Death, in Petrograd, down to the scorching 
highways of Italy, where I saw eighty-year-old grandmothers 
breaking rock under the pitiless southern sun in order that 
their grandsons, and in some instances their great-grandsons, 
could fight. When you have seen this you realize that never 
again can woman be catalogued as the weaker sex. The shoe 
is on the other foot! 

What then will be her status when the war is over? With 
the sheathing of the sword will she disappear into her ancient 
stronghold, the home, or will she “‘carry on” in peace and be 
a factor to be reckoned with in the immense social and eco- 
nomic reorganization? 

These questions must be answered sooner or later, and we 
might as well begin to think over them now. The demobili- 
zation of sex will be as gigantic and complicated a task as the 
demobilization of the fighting hosts. 


The British Women in the War 


OW, what is woman doing at the present time? You 
cannot visualize her place in peace until you know the 
stupendous part she is playing in the drama of the war. 
Take Great Britain, whose experience hasa peculiar appeal 
to us because we speak a common tongue, and because in no 
other country has the war created such an evolution in the 
sex relation. Before the war woman was in the numerical 
majority in England. Matrimony was simply an annex of 
the law of demand and supply. Now all this is changed. The 
pay envelope and not the marriage license has become the 
meal ticket. 


Range Great Britain to-day and you get the thrill of a gal- 
vanic awakening; you feel an imperial heartbeat that pro- 
claims a people aroused. Out of the mighty crucible of the 
war is emerging a nation remade and transformed. The 
miracle of this transformation is the glory of the woman 
worker. Without her codperation Great Britain would have 
been unable to do her full part in the struggle. 

Before the war there were fewer than 200,000 women 
workers in.the kingdom. Most of them were in the textile 
factories. To-day approximately 5 millions are working in 
classified trades under the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade, 
and they do not include Red Cross workers, nurses. and hos- 
pital helpers. 

In munitions alone there are over 900 thousand women. 
Two-thirds of the five hundred processes in the making of 
shells are performed by them. They fill the metal cases with 
the deadly ‘‘ TNT ’’—the explosive which makes the, barrage 
possible—and with that barrage the advance of the*British 
Tommy. Often the only signs of life in the vast forest of 
shells in the acre-wide supply sheds are the fair munitionettes. 


Woman in the Workshop a Common Sight 


|B pers the last three years I have traveled much in the 
United Kingdom. The sight of woman in the workshop 
is so common that when by some chance you do not see her 
at work the impulse is to ask: ‘‘Where are your women?” 
No factory is now complete without .them. 

The entry of woman into British war work has done more 
than provide her with a meal ticket and give her economic 
freedom for the first time in her history. Just as the com- 
radeship of the firing line and the kinship of a common 
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A PICTURE OF TO-MORROW 
b ke most startling single factor that is com- 


ing out of the war is woman; and it is time, 
whether peace is near or not, to begin to readjust 
ourselves to an amazing lot of notions and fetishes 
that we are going to be asked to throw into the 
scrapheap. Here they are,—told swiftly and 
dramatically, with the sure touch of the trained 
observer who sees and thinks. Every woman, and 
every man in particular, should read this picture 


of to-morrow. —THE EDITOR. 











trench hazard have eliminated caste and made it possible for 
peer and publican to live and die side by side, so has the 
community of war endeavor wiped out social barriers, for 
the moment at least. Go to a London hospital and you find 
duchess and maid working together. Punch immortalized 
this new democracy with the picture of a little Cockney girl 
speeding up a member of the aristocracy with the following 
remark: 

“Nar, then, Lady Halexander, just you ’urry up with 
washing hup them plates, and look sharp abaart it.” 

The more you see of women at work in England these days, 
the more you realize that Kipling’s famous Colonel’s Lady 


and Judy O’Grady are simply war workers 
“under the skin.” 

I remember a shock I received in London 
in the early months of the war. It was at a 
large dinner party. The girl I took in was very 
English, and she looked stunning in a smart 
black evening gown. She talked brilliantly 
and fitted perfectly into the picture of ease 
and relaxation. So far as we were concerned, 
that spacious dining room with its candles, 
silver and napery was far removed from war. 
It was before the Zeppelins began to drop their 
deadly visiting cards. 

After the coffee had been served my dinner 
companion excused herself and went home. 
When one of the guests inquired the reason 
for her early departure he got this explanation 
from the hostess: ‘Miss Blank scrubs the 
floors of the Soldiers’ Canteen at Waterloo 
Station. She must report for work by five 
o’clock every morning.” = - 

Then we found out some more things about 
Miss Blank. She had lost her two brothers 
and her fiancé in the retreat from Mons. They 
were part of the first seven divisions that 
dashed to the relief of unhappy Belgium. Be- 
hind her sparkle was always the ache of this 
great ordeal. Yet like most of her gallant sis- 
ters, she was hiding it with a smile. This smile 
is the Victoria Cross of the woman war worker 
in Britain. 

She does not know the meaning of the closed 
shop. A Scotch soldier home on leave asked 
a ticket chopper in the London subway how many hours 
she worked a day. Quick as a flash she turned to him with 
the.question: 

“‘How many hours do you work in the trenches?"’ 

“We work all the time,’”’ replied Tommy. 

‘So do we,” responded the girl. 





The British Woman’s Versatility 


NSE is all the devotion of the British woman geared up to 
lathe, drill or motor. During the ghastly Serbian retreat 
over the mountains, when a whole nation fled in terror in the 
last act of one of the supreme tragedies of this war, a group 
of V. A. D.’s—hospital workers of the British Volunteer Aid 
Detachment—patched up a bridge under fire and made it 
possible for more than one hundred ambulances, choked 
with wounded men, to cross over to safety and to succor. I 
have seen British Red Cross nurses under shell fire innumer- 
able times. They have gone where brave men shrank from 
entering. 

The British woman has taken her war work straight up 
to the firing line. Last October I spent a day at one of the 
camps of the Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps in France. 
The Tommies call them the ‘‘ Waacs.’’ When the first con- 
tingent came to France, Tommy turned up his nose, sniffed 
and said: ‘‘When will these women stop butting in? They 
have even organized an army. I suppose the blighters in 
skirts will soon be fighting.” 

These ‘“‘blighters in skirts” have done everything but 
fight. Given the opportunity they would willingly shoulder 
rifles and go into the trenches. Many have asked for the 
chance. I saw eighteen hundred of them file by in review 
before their superior officer. They marched like veterans, in 
perfect step, heads erect and eyes front. 

I have seen members of the Woman’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps operating five-ton trucks up and down the congested 
French roads, and nowhere in the world to-day is there such 
a traffic jungle as on the highways of France. I have watched 
them sitting at telephone switchboards when the shells were 
singing over the wires and when a break in the line meant 
death to thousands. I have passed them chugging down 
the muddy roads on motorcycles carrying important dis- 
patches. The frying pan and the duster will be tame im- 
plements when they go back home again. 

It would be difficult to find a single constructive activity 
that has not been invaded by the British woman. For one 
thing, she has made “back to the land’’ more than a phrase 
and thus helped to render the nation immune against the 
inroads of the submarine. England’s agricultural output has 
been increased during the last three years, and largely because 
the woman with the hoe is on the job. 

Full mate to the Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps is 
the Woman’s Land Army, recruited and organized with the 
same detail and completeness as the khaki-skirted battalions 
who have gone to France to serve. With three-fourths of 
the grooms, gardeners and farmers in the fighting army, 
these women have not only filled up the gaps, but have been 
quick to do what the men long neglected to do—namely, 
to adopt labor-saving machinery and help bring about a 
scientific and intensive development of the British soil. 

The old British farmer, you must remember, was some- 
thing of a mossback. He argued that his land was the best 
land in the world and did not need any ‘‘newfangled”’ cul- 
ture or treatment. With the quick perception of her sex, 
the woman farmer has wiped away the moss. When the lads 
come back from the front they will have to become scien- 
tific farmers or trail behind in the agricultural procession. 

This new bulwark of empire is not entirely marshaled to 
lathe, plow and counter. The home still has its keepers. 
They also serve who watch and wait. The strain of their 
suspense, unrelieved by labor, is no less heroic than the toil 
of their sisters who can purchase forgetfulness amid the din 
and distraction of the shop and the market place. 

Thus Great Britain presents the kindling vista of woman 
up and doing. It is well to keep this picture in mind when 
we begin to look into the future as far as human eye can see. 


The Glory and Sacrifice of France 
URN to France and you find a spectacle no less search- 
ing or significant. Even in peace the land of Lafayette 
is symbolized by the eternal feminine. While Great Britain 
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A STORY OF THE GREAT NEW ADVENTURE THAT IS COMING 


IN EXTREMELY pretty girl 





came through a long window 
onto the veranda of a house 
set high above Torexo Park. 
The house had been built long 
ago by her grandfather, Wil- 
liam Carver, a conservative 
gentleman who felt that~ his 
wish to live where he could 
he look across the green summits 
of the Catskills justified the spending of much 
money. Many new people had come to live in 
the valley, but no one could forget that his 
house—vast, dominating, ugly—had been the 
first upon the mountain side. To Mildred Car- 
ver, who stood looking down the mist-lined 
valley, the roofs of these newer houses were as 
familiar as the dark woods that stood along the 
hills or the roads shining white in the blurred 
moonlight—as familiar even as the lad who fol- 
lowed her through the window and over to the 
edge of the veranda. 

ildred had seen Nicholas Van Arsdale every 
day during the summer that was just fading; 
every day of the summer before, and of the 
summer before that; and every summer as far 
back in her eighteen years as she could remem- 
ber. The Van Arsdale cottage had been built, 
just over the shoulder of the hill, soon after the 
last inconsequent lightning rod was set on the 
tower of William Carver’s mansion. Memories 
of Nick at every height from three feet to five 
feet nine, in every stage of growth from small- 
boy stubbiness to slender, narrow-footed, brown 
youth, in every costume from kilts to the smart- 
est of adult attire, were hung thick in Mildred’s 
mental gallery. 

Up to this year their friendship had been a 
happily commonplace affair, but now inexpli- 
cable things were continually happening between 
them. A year ago they would have spent the 
evening chattering with Ruthie and Junior or 
playing billiards or trying new dance steps with 
as many of the family as they could get to join 
them, instead of sitting together in the far corner 
of the room talking very young talk in tones 
pitched unconsciously below the ears of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carver—talk broken by disconcerting 
silences which neither of them knew how to fill. 
A year ago it wouldn’t have occurred to Mildred 
suddenly that the big living room “glared,” 
and that she must get out of it into something 
shadowy and dim—it wouldn’t have occurred 
to Nick that to follow her to the veranda edge 
was something overwhelmingly important and 
a very special privilege. 











HEY stood together now—this boy and girl— 

above the pulsating valley. They were not 
thinking much, nor were they conscious of any 
particular feeling. The katydids were calling 
back and forth below them; a belated whip- 
poorwill had been wakened into complaint by 
the moonlight; way off somewhere an owl cried 
lonesomely. There was a menace in the mist 
that was creeping up from the valley, and Nick 
edged closer to Mildred; in spite of the great 
house full of servants she seemed suddenly to 
need protection. She leaned out into the moon- 
light and Nick felt a faint prickling of the spine. 
What had happened to make her so different? 











He knew her well, he had known her all his life— 











and yet she was utterly strange! 

A harsh, regular noise troubied Nick. After 
such thought as he was capable of, he discovered 
it to be the sound of his own breath rushing in 
and out. He was unable to think out this 
strange phenomenon, because the fragrance 
floating up from a bed of late tuberoses was so 
strong. He wasn’t conscious of wanting to say 
or do anything, of having any impulses or in- 
tentions, but he heard his voice, very hoarse 
and hard, saying ‘‘ Mildred, are you cold?” 

As the girl turned her head to answer, the 
moonlight swept across her hair in tiny rain- 
bows, and, before Nick knew what he was doing, his arms 
flung themselves around her and he kissed her on the lips. 

““Nick!”’ she cried softly. ‘‘ Nick—oh, Nick!” 

And then her arms, quite on their own initiative, lifted 
and went around his neck, and she lifted her lips again, and 
the little mist of pearl which had been slowly climbing up 
through the valley, drowning out the tree trunks till the 
leaves seemed floating in a silver sea, overflowed the veranda 
edge and blotted out the young lovers. 

Late that night Mildred sat up in bed, holding both hands 
close against her hot cheeks, and looked into the dark 
with smiling lips and soft, wide eyes that saw visions. It 
hadn’t felt the same—oh, not at all the same as the time she 
had sprained her ankle and he had carried her up from the 
boathouse. No, this was quite different and much, much 
nicer. She had been too surprised and excited out there 
on the veranda to feel as happy as she really was. To marry 
Nick! Well, why not? Only she had never thought of it 
before. Her cheeks were cooling now and she clasped her 
hands over her knees. 

She could see the mist settling down into the valley again, 
shimmering like mother-of-pearl, with the tree tops sticking 
through. Yes; of course she was going to marry Nick. It 
was the most natural thing in the world! She wondered idly 
whether they would live here or at the Van Arsdale house. 
Nick’s mother was dead, so probably they would go there. 
She looked through the window again. The moon had set, 
and a careless sort of wind had driven all the silver mist out 
of the valley—and there was a dull glow over the hill! It 
must be a fire! 


HE got out of bed and ran to the window. Yes, it was a 
fire; she could see the flames! It looked like the new house 
the Arnolds had built. And then came the clang and rush of 
the fire engines and, at quick intervals, the lights of other 
motor cars, which she knew were carrying the boys of the 
Universal Service up to help fight the fire. 
A motor started in the lower drive below the house, and 
the light sped away through the trees. It sounded like 
Nick’s little gray racer; but of course it couldn’t be. 
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Mildred’s cheeks were quite cool, and her new emotion 
had run down like a clock. She went back to bed and pulled 
up the covers. Certainly there wasn’t any reason why she 
should lie awake because she was going to marry Nick! 
And, throwing her blond braid back on the pillow and tuck- 
ing her hand under her cheek, she went placidly to sleep. 


II 


ICHOLAS VAN ARSDALE, in a state of serene uncon- 

sciousness, had stepped from the Carver veranda into 
the encircling mist and begun to feel his way down the path. 
He instinctively followed the descending road to the lower 
drive, where he bumped into a standing automobile. Walk- 
ing around this in a beatific trance, he felt his way onward, 
still with the feel of Mildred’s lips on his. 

What a wonderful thing to have happened! If anybody 
had told him, even this morning, that he was in love with 
Mildred he would have said no, he was not; and here he 
had been all the time, and no more knowing it than if there’d 
be rain next week! So this was being in love! 


Nick was eighteen, which seemed to him a great number - 


of years in which never to have been in love before. 

Well, it was a great idea, being in love. It wasn’t a bit 
like what he’d expected; but they’d be married, and do 
everything together just as they always had. Only it would 
all be different of course—being married. And 

Nick interrupted himself by coming out on a little knoll 
and noticing that the mist was driving out of the valley. 
Over toward the upper end of the park a red glow was 
peninio 3 up into the sky. As he stopped to watch it there 
—_ the clang of a fire engine rushing up from the village 

ow. 

He’d get his car—and then he remembered that he’d gone 
to the Carver house in his motor. Why, that must have 
been it he bumped into in the lower drive! Turning, he ran 
back through the clearing air. 

If Mildred and he could go together on this adventure! 
He peered up at her windows, but there was no stir. The 
whole house was dark. A flood of emotion engulfed him— 
Mildred! He loved her and she loved him; it was the 








greatest thing in the world! Why, she was probably think- 
ing about him at this very minute! 

He sprang into the car and was about to start the engine 
when he heard quick steps running down the road from 
the house. Could it, by any possibility, be Mildred? He 
waited, his hand on the lever. They were strong footsteps, 
beating a rapid tremolo on the hard road. Somebody was 
making good time. : 

Nick’s lamps threw a steady white river before him, and 
the invisible runner, in a final burst of speed, plunged into 
the light. It was Wicks, one of the Carvers’ young footmen! 

Nick straightened from the wheel in disappointment. He 
had been sure it must be Mildred, because he wanted her 
to come. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Nicholas, sir!’”” the man gasped. “I 
saw the headlight, and I thought I might catch the car, sir. 
If the fire’s in the woods, I might help. I did my Service in 
the Forestry, and learned about fire fighting out West. Are 
you going to it, sir?” 

“Yes; jump in, Wicks.” 


HEY struck down into the valley. The mist was all gone 
now, and they followed clear roads in the soft dark after 
moonset and rushed on toward the mounting flames. 

“I didn’t know you'd been in the Service, Wicks. What 
did you do?”’ 

“It was two years ago, Mr. Nicholas. I didn’t choose 
what I’d like to do, so they put me in the Forestry. I cleared 
out the dead bushes and trees, sir; and the gang boss’d tell 
me how to girdle a tree that ought to come down; and we 
got more kinds of bugs and worms that eats trees than you'd , 
know there was, and sent ’em to Washington. We done a lot 
of work trying to find out what was killing the chestnuts, 
and planting other kinds—especially from China—to see if 
they'd get the blight.” 

“Did they get it?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir; my year was up before they found out. 
But when I’m off duty at the house, I go into the woods here 
and see if there’s anything more I can find out about them. 
I sent a new kind of fungus up to the Department last week.”’ 
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ordinarily disregarded because they were differ- 
ent from himself, as he had disregarded the boys 
who went to the public schools instead of having 
tutors or going to Groton, boys who worked in 
stores or offices instead of playing polo. Now 
these boys in the Service were disregarding him 
because they worked and he didn’t! 

Nick and his father stayed till the house had 
been mostly reduced to red coals. Mr. Van 
Arsdale would have been glad to go earlier, but 
he stayed to restrain his son, whose ideas of 
authority, as vested in anyone but himself, 
were purely rudimentary. When at last Nick 
was content to go, the older man sighed in relief. 
Life for him had settled down into an easy 
routine which he resented having disturbed. 

“TI guess I better take Wicks home too,” 
Nick remarked absently as they reached his 
automobile. 

“Who's Wicks?” 

“‘He’s the Carvers’ footman. I brought him 
up with me.” 

“Well, can’t he get back by himself? It’s 
not far.” , 

“But you see, sir, he’s been in the Service— 
in the Forestry; and he’s been fighting the fire. 
They let him.” ; 

Nick ran back for Wicks, and his father sat 
in the motor, wondering. Did a footman’s hav- 
ing been in the Universal Service make him 
any less a footman—put any more obligation on 
Nick to drive him back in his car—make it 
necessary for him himself to wait when he was 
anxious to get home to bed? 

“Wicks is going to stay,’’ said Nick, reap- 

earing. ‘‘ He’s out there where the wind’s blow- 
ing, watching to put out sparks. He says he 
wouldn’t feel right to go when there’s a chance 
of a forest fire getting started.. He thinks it’s 
up to him, because he worked for the United 
States for a year.” 

And Mr. Van Arsdale wondered again at the 
attitude of the footman toward the country, and 
of his son toward the footman. 


gg! poe he little gray racer slid down into the 
dark of the valley, the headlight picking out 
one tree after another in autumn red or brown 
or deceptive springlike green. The boy was 
still railing at not having been allowed to help 
at the fire and wholly occupied with his rebuff 
by the Service men. The connection between 
his mind and the event on the veranda seemed 
broken. 

“Wait till next year though—then I’ll be in 
it myself; then they can’t keep me out just be- 
cause I’m not in uniform. Just wait till next 
year!” 

But suddenly the boy jammed in the brake 
and brought the car to a stop with a jolt that 
nearly disemboweled it and almost threw his 
father out. 

“Dad,” he whispered, turning a white face to 
his father, ‘‘dad, I can’t go into the Service— 
I’d forgotten; Mildred and I are going to be 
married.” 

The elder man recovered himself a little tes- 
tily. Violence did not appeal to him. 

““What do you mean by nearly breaking my 
neck like this?” 

“Mildred and I are going to be married!” 
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* Thank You, Wicks,” She Said, Holding Out Her Hand, Grateful for Her First Greeting From a Fellow Servant! 
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Nick’s lips formed themselves into a silent whistle as he 
forced his car up a steep grade. ‘‘ You seem to have liked the 
Service.” 

“You bet!” 

Nick grinned. It tickled his taste to find that this man, 
whom he had thought of merely as a uniformed hander-of- 
plates and opener-of-doors, was an independent citizen, 
collecting destructive fungi for the Government. “If you 
like it so much, why did you come back and be a footman?”’ 

“Well, sir, it isn’t that I want to; I’d have give anything 
to have gone into the Forestry regular. But my mother— 
she’s in New York and she couldn’t make out without me 
another year. You see, I wouldn’t be getting anything for 
my first year in the Forestry but my keep and twenty dol- 
larsa month. But sometime I’m going back to it, you bet!” 

Nick shot the car furiously up under the roadside trees, 
and they tumbled out and ran toward the burning house. 

It was a modern house, trying to look as though it were 
old. Artificially and needlessly it straggled along the ground, 
pretending that it had been added to, ell by ell, through 
the generations, instead of having been built all at once by 
an expensive and fashionable architect. The trees overhung 
the low gables in an affectionate ancestral way carefully 
induced by a landscape gardener, and close behind it rose a 
great white pine. Wicks, dashing on ahead of Nick, groaned 
as he saw the sparks flying toward this tree. 


HEY were both stopped by a lad in khaki uniform, 
who ordered them back. But Wicks cried out: ‘I’m 
Forestry Service—two years back—fought a lot of fires; 
better let me help.” 
The Service lad relaxed. ‘“‘Sure we need you. There’s the 
boss; report to him.” 
Nick tried to follow, but the Service boy swung out before 
him. ‘‘See here, young feller, you get back to the line—see!” 
“‘Confound you! I’m going to help; let me by!” 
“You ever been in the Service?” 
“No, I haven’t; but I can carry Mrs. Arnold’s chairs and 
tables out of that house as well as the rest of you. You let 
me by!” 


TAFFS 


The Service boy—Nick recognized him as a young West- 
erner who assisted in the Torexo post office—kept crowding 
him back, and the dispute was threatening to become a per- 
sonal conflict when Nick felt his arm caught and, turning, 
saw his father, who, having been roused from his reading, had 
come up the hill on foot. 

‘‘Hullo, son, how did you get here? I thought you were 
dining with Mrs. Carver?” 


T THE memory, the boy caught his breath. Mildred 

had been sitting on the other side of the table, and he 

had never dreamed of being in love with her! But he was 

able to answer his father steadily enough: ‘I was there, sir, 
but I saw the fire and came in my car.” 

‘Pretty good work these young men are doing. They’re 
getting a lot of the furniture out; but I don’t think they can 
save the house. Pity if the fire gets those pines!” 

“‘I wish they’d let me help. I can carry rugs as well as 
they can. What’s the use of their keeping me out because 
they’re in the Service? It isn’t fair! No. I’m not going to 
butt in’’—this to the young Westerner. ‘Don’t you dare 
wave your hand at me again though! I’m as big as you are, 
if you are nineteen, and I won’t stand it!” 

Mr. Van Arsdale laughed and caught him by the arm 
again. ‘“‘Here, you young hot head! Your turn will come 
next year.” 

The crowd of neighbors swayed back and forth in the 
light of the burning house. Some of them were trying to 
comfort Mrs. Arnold, who sat on a little hillock, crying and 
clutching her wide-eyed children. It was surprising, Nick 
thought, how many more people there were in Torexo than 
he knew—and yet his father entertained everybody at din- 
ner at least once during the summer! He began to recognize 
faces here and there which he had only seen before under 
maids’ caps or above servants’ uniforms. His talk with 
Wicks had somewhat widened the population of the place. 
It now included servants! 

He ranged round the edges of the crowd, trying again and 
again to break into the ranks of the fire fighters, and being 
repulsed by the uniformed Service boys—lads whom he 


“Well, what of it? Everybody always sup- 
posed you would be.” 

“But I can’t go into the Service then.” 

The older man looked his son over specu- 
latively. ‘It looks to me as though you’ve for- 
gotten that you’ve got to go into the Service 
whether you want to or not. They don’t ask 
you whether you’re going to be married or vac- 
cinated or graduated or anything else; they ask 
if you’re eighteen years old, and if you are, you 
have to go. In your normal frame of mind you 
know this as well as I do; and Mildred has got 
to go into the Service too. And you ought to 
know, even if you don’t, that the law doesn’t 
recognize any marriage between people who haven't served 
their year.” 

Nick drummed impatiently on the steering wheel. 

“But I’m going to marry Mildred.” 

“‘T haven't the slightest objection to your marrying Mil- 
dred. She’sa fine girl, with a good little brain of her own. I 
imagine everybody would be pleased about it. But the Uni- 
versal Service isn’t a thing you can dodge, my son. Every 
excuse that can possibly be thought of has been tried already 
and, unless you are physically disabled or mentally deficient— 
and I’m proud to say you’re neither—you’ve the choice of 
going into the Service or going to jail and, incidentally, 
losing your citizenship; and so has Mildred.” 

“But, dad—Mildred—I asked her this evening to 
marry me!” 

“‘That’s all right—most natural thing in the world. But 
after all, Nick, though I believe in early marriages, eight- 
een is a bit too young even from my standpoint, and I 
think Frank and Mary Carver will agree with me. I’m glad 
Mildred is willing to marry you. It greatly diminishes the 
chance of your making a fool of yourself over someone you 
couldn’t marry;- but I’ll not aid or abet any son of mine 
in being a slacker. If I remember the date, both you and 
my future daughter-in-law—bless the dear child !—will be 
drafted in about six weeks.” 

Nick started his car again and drove home in absolute 
silence. His mind was oscillating between thoughts of 
Mildred—so wonderful as he found her under this new 
emotion—and thoughts of the Service, which he had so 
passionately desired back there at the fire. 


Ill 


N ILDRED would have been glad to oversleep the next 

morning, but that was not a thing countenanced by 
her mother. Mrs. Carver was busily engaged in training 
her daughter in the virtues of princesses, which seem to be 
much the same whether these fortunate young persons have 
titles and live in Europe or merely have breeding, birth and 
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Eleven Hours of Moonlight 
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——.ea|EITHER Aunt Emma nor Aunt Fanny 
4); would have admitted it, but they both— 
and everyone else in England—were think- 
ing of the same thing. Since autumn, 
1914, moonlight nights in England have 
meant—just that. It wasacrisp, peacock- 
blue October evening, with eleven hours of 
moonlight by the almanac. Melstowe is 
on a tidal river, about ten miles from what 
=4 the geographies used to call the German 
Ocean It still smells of the tobacco that Edward FitzGerald 
smoked, pacing up and down the river wall. It has roofs of 
fluted red tile, mellowed by generations of cool sweet rain- 
fall; and a tall square church tower of gray flint; and, oh 
dear, such big cheese-colored primroses in the boggy meadows 
toward Melton! (That would be in March.) 

At high tide there are barges with great russet and tawny 
sails, unloading coal and lumber and wheat or dropping down 
stream to the Ferry. The Great Eastern train, with a bright- 
blue locomotive, rumbles in from Ipswich, and as soon as you 
can set foot on the yellow pebble platform you smell the 
salt—and that discernible tang of old Fitz’s tobacco. 

In October Aunt Emma and Aunt Fanny move from the 
dining room into the kitchen, to spend the evening. There’s 
a fire going in the kitchen anyway, and it’s wasteful to sit 
in the dining room, where one would have to kindle an addi- 
tional blaze, with coals and faggots simply ruinous. 

And I don’t know any nicer place to sit on a chilly even- 
ing than in that kitchen. Over the old-fashioned English 
grate hang a series of shining copper pots, graduated in size. 
On the perch aie stand various china jugs and dishes, 
gently warmed by the fire underneath, so that they are very 
comfortable to handle; and a little pewter mug with some 
sprigs of dried thyme; and the package of birdseed for the 
canary. There is also a small saucer with a green stripe 
round the rim, holding several lumps of sugar for Richard 
Plantagenet, the canary. Aunt Fanny does not take 
sugar in her tea any more, so that Dick may peck his 
weekly two lumps. When Dickie has to do without 
that, the Kaiser will know that he has won the war. 

In the left-hand drawer of the kitchen dresser 
are the pink and yellow and green egg cozies 
knitted by Aunt Fanny long, long ago, in the 
old house on the Thoroughfare. Perhaps you 
don’t know what an egg cozy is? A little 
woolen hood to slip over a boiled egg, to 
keep it warm in its cup until slugabed 
nephews get down for breakfast. In the 
same drawer are the little bone egg spoons, 
yellowed with age and honorable service; 
and the filigree ivory napkin rings; and 
the Sheffield table knives with their fine 
English-steel blades, worn down to mere 
— by years of rubbing on the knife 
yoard. 














OW, I know no more innocent pleas- 

ure than to come back to Melstowe 
after an absence of several years and find 
all those familiar trinkets still there in 
the same drawer. And where do a boiled 
egg, and brown bread and butter, and goose- 
berry jam taste better than in that same 
kitchen, with the red coals glowing at one’s 
back? I tell you, no one knows what red coals 
in the grate mean unless he has bought them 
in hundredweight sacks. Aunt Fanny and Aunt 
Emma do not think of coal in tons. 

They had just come in from Sunday-evening 
service. Aunt Emma had lit the lamp, Aunt Fann 
was making fast the black scrim curtains that baffle 
Count Zeppelin by shutting off all the light. As Aunt 
Fanny peered out from a corner of the window, with 
a red geranium flower tickling her nose, she shouted: 

“Old Mrs. Banks is very careless with her curtains. 
If the Zepps come down this street it’ll be her fault. 
I think I must speak to her about it. I can see a 
crack of light in her window, distinctly.” 

To Aunt Emma it seemed as though her sister had 
whispered. They were both deaf, especially Emma, 
and rarely heard each other. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Emma, “ Mrs. Banks brought us 
a lovely bowl of cream this afternoon. It'll be nice 
with that blancmange that was left. I hope Tommy 
won't get intoit. He isa wicked fellow: the last time 
I was making custard he waved his tail right in it.” 

Melstowe has suffered a good deal from Zeppelins. It was 
there that the Zeppelin drill for school children originated: 
teaching the youngsters to lie flat on the floor under their 
desks when the alarm is given. The parish primary school 
lost three spelling books and a hutch of pet guinea pigs the 
last time the Count passed overhead. But Aunt Emma and 
Aunt Fanny have lived long enough and quietly enough not 
to be flustered by mere bombs raining from the sky. A 
haddock from the fishmonger that wasn’t quite fresh would 
be much more cause for consternation. 





|e THE corner the tall clock wheezed and pumped away 
the minutes while they sat by the fire. At this time of a 
Sunday evening Aunt Emma generally adjusted her steel 
spectacles and read one of the Psalms, shouting loud enough 
for Aunt Fanny to hear, and making the little blue jug on 
the dresser tremble, the jug that didn’t stand quite steady. 
But to-night they both seemed uneasy. Finally Emma lit a 
candle and felt her way down into the cellar. She reappeared 
by and by with a strand of cobweb across her forehead. 

‘“‘Have you seen Tommy anywhere?” she called. ‘I can’t 
find him. Do you think he’s hiding down there waiting to 
get into that cream? I’ve put a meat safe over it, but you 
know how clever he is.” 

This started Aunt Fanny fidgeting. She dropped her 
knitting and went poking and peering about. She carried 
the lamp upstairs into the bedrooms and thumped round 
overhead while Aunt Emma explored the pot closet and the 
laundry with her candle. 

They were both in the mood of gentle exasperation that 
comes to honest persons after a long, tiring day. Aunt 
Emma, groping in the kitchen recesses and other favorite 
ambushes of the cat, singed the tip of her nose with the 


candle flame. About the same time she heard a bum 
upstairs which she recognized as Aunt Fanny’s hatrack fall- 
ing to the floor. It always did when Aunt Fanny began to 
rummage in her wardens, Then she saw Aunt Fanny’s 
white stockings come twinkling down the narrow little stair- 
way. The cat was nowhere to be found. 

“He was on the sofa when we went off to church,” said 
Aunt Emma. “You didn’t leave the cellar door ajar, did 
you? If he’s down there it’s hopeless. He gets away back 
among the coals and he won’t ever come out. I’ve always 
said it was a mistake to have a black cat. Now if he were 
white or even yellow, we could see him——”’ 


Bo Aunt Fanny had found new cause for concern which 
for the moment transcended the problem of Tommy. Up- 
stairs she had stumbled upon the basket of soiled linen, set 
out for to-morrow’s washing. Polly Owles would come in 
on Monday morning to do it, but that night there were 
eleven hours of moonlight, and the moon up already. It 
was just the kind of night when the Count makes war on 
spelling books. Suppose anything should happen, and 
strangers should come in and find all that dirty linen in the 
house! Why, if the coroner were to come and find things in 
that state she would die of mortification. 

Aunt Emma saw the point at once. Zeppelin night had 
never fallen on Sunday before. Worse still, this reminded 
her of three pairs of stockings that needed darning, and a 
plaid blouse that had split under one arm. These routine 
matters were not supposed to be attended to on Sunday, 
but the thought of the coroner, whom the aunts only knew 
as a vague and grisly specter, threw their simple minds into 




















furniture in the parlor, and fretted herself to tears over the 
jar of feathergrass. She liked it on the mantel, but Aunt 
Emma had always preferred to see it on the marble-topped 


- inlaid table. Then, in the mahogany chiffonier in the dining 


room, she found Aunt Emma’s set of ebony dominoes. These 
worried her a great deal. Suppose they should be discovered 
there, and someone should think they had been playing 
dominoes on a Sunday evening! She dropped them into the 
tall umbrella stand in the hall. Then, in dusting the little 
rosewood cabinet, she upset a tray of shells. They spilled 
all across the floor and had to be picked up one by one. 

Tommy appeared from under the parlor sofa and n 
playing with a pink shell, patting it round the room. When 
Aunt Fanny made a grasp at him he skipped off and ran 
through to the kitchen. Aunt Emma was in the cellar just 
then, tallying up the eggs; when the sisters met in the 
kitchen again, Tommy had vanished once more. He had 
been shut up all day and was feeling mischievous. There is 
no creature so full of uncurbed deviltry as an old maid’s cat, 
unless it be two old maids’ cat. 

Aunt Fanny peered cautiously through a slit in the black 
curtains. 

‘‘Emma,” she said in awed tones, ‘‘it’s full moonlight and 
as bright as day. It must be the hunter’s moon.” 

‘“What does it matter what moon it is?’’ cried weary 
Aunt Emma in vexation. ‘‘ The way the house looks now I'd 
be ashamed to have a German see it. And I suppose that 
Kitty Banks has been cleaning up her house all afternoon. 
That’s why she wasn’t in church.” 


HEY set about the washing in earnest: rubbing, sousing, 
scouring, elbow-deep in hot suds. Aunt Fanny kept on 
thinking of things that needed doing up; ina gust of passion 
she would have snatched down a lace curtain in the parlor, 
but more phlegmatic Emma restrained her by force. They 
wrestled with one another, but Emma prevailed. Aunt 
Fanny burst into tears, and Emma sent her up to bed. 
“T’ll come up in a minute and tuck you in. You say 
prayers for the both of us, because I’ll be too tired.” 
As Aunt Emma toiled with her hissing sadiron on 
the cloth-wrapped ironing board her mind hovered 
vengefully on the cat. He was at the bottom of 
her weary woes. If he had not started them 
fidgeting they might have gone peacefully to 
bed hours ago. There was that bowl of cream 
in the cellar, standing on the shelf, under the 
meshed meat safe. But the miserably agile 
animal could easily jump up from the po- 
tato barrel onto the custard cupboard and 
' then clamber over to his coveted booty. 
The malignant perversity of cats, espe- 
cially black cats, throbbed in her mind. As 
she thumped and swayed with the iron 
she heard the creaks and whimperings 
of the darkened house. The church bell 
rang the chime of half past eleven. She 
tried to remember how long it was since 
she had been up so late at night. 
At last the thankless task was done. The 
clothes, clean and fragrant and still warm 
and damp, were hung neatly on the horse 
before the fire. The folds where she had 
ironed were sharp and crisp. She wound the 
clock, filled the canary’s little bath while he 
twittered faintly, and washed out the mustard 
cruet. Bone-weary, sore in every limb, she 
hobbled upstairs. | 
“* Now let the coroner come, and’’—yes—‘‘damn 
him!” was her thought. 


UNT EMMA and Aunt Fanny are very deaf, as I 

have said; they were also very, very tired. When 
the alarm bell began to ring at twenty minutes to 
two they never heard it—to be sure their windows 
were tight shut—and they never saw the luminous 
pearl-gray bubble, like a long slender cuff button, that 
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“When we should like so much to play, 


We have to go to bed by day,” 
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dreadful confusion. To think of strangers bursting in upon 
the shifts and subterfuges of their virgin household! 

And Mrs. Elbow, the sexton’s wife, was so censorious. 
When she laid out poor old Miss Edwards she never ceased 
talking about that sad little gentlewoman’s lack of foresight. 
‘“‘ There wasn’t even a decent nightgown to use as a shroud !”’ 
Mrs. Elbow exclaimed. In Aunt Emma’s head rang certain 
pointed words: ‘‘Ye know neither the day nor the hour. 
. ..” She hurried upstairs to get her mending basket. 
Coming down again, she brought with her a little scrap of 
silk she had been treasuring in her bureau drawer for years. 

“If we’re going to be blown up in our beds,” she said, 
‘“‘“we may as well put this up somewhere.” It was a tiny 
Union Jack which she had saved ever since the Diamond 
Jubilee. She stuck it into one of the geranium pots. 

Aunt Fanny’s feet ached savagely; she had been on them 
all day. Her corn shot with pain, and she felt herself getting 
into the state of nerves which always accompanied worry and 
hurry and weariness. Why had no one reminded them that 
this was an eleven-hour-moonlight night? And Sunday too! 


Beni carried down the basket of linen, secretly wishing 
they had not been quite so finicky about cleanliness all that 
week. Aunt Emma coaxed up the fire and set the boiler on. 
While the water was heating, she got out her darning ball 
and stabbed away at the stockings with quick flashes of her 
needle. Then she trudged upstairs again to get out the best 
lace-trimmed nightgowns from the cedar chest. She turned 
down the big double bed that they hardly ever used. 

“We'll both sleep here to-night,” she thought. “If any- 
thing happens to Fanny, I want it to happen to me too.” 

In the meantime Aunt Fanny, who had an unhappy habit 
of always doing nonessentials first, started to rearrange the 


slipped across the milky sky. (England will never 
forget or forgive those little shining bubbles, deli- 
cately silvered with moonlight.) It seemed to thread 
its way among the crowding stars. They did not even 
hear the rapid-fire guns, a mile down the river—near 
the tiger-lily marshes—barking in quick angry bursts 
of shattering sound. Heavy, dull explosions shook 


et | Melstowe, but they slept soundly. The fine soft linen 


gowns, with the little lace beading round the neck, 
were pleasant to sleep in. 

Then, with a hellish waft of flame and a brutal concussion, 
the whole street in front of the house leaped into the air. 
The cottages reeled, window panes fell in odd stars of broken 
glass. Aunt Fanny sprang out of bed in a maze. The brass 
candlesticks on the shelf were still trembling; one fell over 
with a crash. Aunt Emma stirred reproachfully and mum- 
bled in her sleep. 

Poor Aunt Fanny, far the more timid of the two, stood 
trembling in a panel of moonlight. She peeped dreadfully 
out of the window. She heard the harsh clanging of St. 
Mary’s bell, and outcries farther down the street. She saw 
a ragged hole where the pavement and the front garden had 
been. Aghast, she heard a yowling somewhere in the kitchen 
or scullery. 

She felt her way downstairs in horror of what she might 
see. The front door was split and splintered. Then Tommy 
came scampering, fur bristling, and rubbed against her 
ankle. At any rate he hadn’t been in the cellar! 

Then a thrill of exultation shot through Aunt Fanny’s 
unmilitary breast. Count Zeppelin had evidently intended 
to make a direct attack on them, to destroy Aunt Emma and 
her, and Tommy and Dick and the bowl of cream and the 
egg cozies and everything. All was still safe,and Aunt Emma 
hadn’t even waked up. She took up Tommy and smoothed 
his soft fur until he purred. With a kind of pride she picked 
the little flag out of the geranium pot. The window was 
broken and the pots overturned, but the strip of silk was 
uninjured. She carried it upstairs with her and set it upright 
on her pincushion. 

Aunt Emma was sitting up in bed. 

“A Zeppelin!’ shouted Aunt Fanny. 

“Good gracious, Fanny!” said Aunt Emma. “I thought 
it was the cat.” 
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The Inside Story 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 89.) 


x 


mam |LEANTIME, while strange occurrences were 
taking place about Comfort in the small 
Ii hours of the morning, Molly had gone 
||| through to the end of her social obligations. 
fA|| Under the cover of a brave gayety she 

1 danced and laughed and flirted. This 
gayety, however, had something about it 
which suggested the animated French doll 
of her childhood—the inane smile, the 
vacuity of the eye, the tuneless voice. The 
fact is, nothing was real to her. Her body moved, but her 
mind stood still. There was only one clear thought, con- 
tinuous: she had let dear Jack go away believing that she 
pido him, and she had called Bob Winthrop a liar and a 
cheat. 

The ball was over at one o’clock. Instead of going to her 
room, Molly went to Mrs. Morton’s. She wanted Jack’s 
mother to know the truth. She craved to take all her hurts 
at once and have done with it. 

Molly was not astonished to find Mrs. Morton sitting by 
her window and watching the sea. It was just what she 
herself would. have done. The tender beauty of the little 
mother’s face was still there; but, as it turned toward the 
visitor, the latter saw the new, quiet majesty of it. 

“Why, Molly darling, what has happened?” For Mrs. 
Morton, having a tragedy of her own, was quick to see the 
tragedy on the girl’s face. 


hy ped knelt and laid her throbbing head on Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s knees. ‘“‘I am a wretch! I didn’t mean to be. 
But I’ve let poor Jack go away thinking I loved him! I’ve 
tried to, I’ve wanted to! I do love him; but not ie 

“Ah, but not!’? Mrs. Morton smiled with tender irony as 
she patted the brown head on her knees. ‘Poor little 
Molly! Glamour. That is what makes war so dreadful be- 
fore the fact. The movement, the color, the uniforms, the 
flags and the hurrahing: blind spots. But it never blinds a 
mother. My baby Jack! Wasn't he fine, Molly? He went 
away from all that was dear to him—with his head up anda 
smile on his lips. My boy! I’m so proud of him, Molly. 
I never knew that I could be so proud of Jack.” 

“And it is left for me to hurt 
him!’”’ The suppressed storm 
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Mrs. Morton did not know how to 
evade this question. She knew that Jack 
loved Molly as a man loves only once. 
On the other hand, she did not want the 
girl, the most loyal of the loyal, to create 
impulsively a barrier for herself. Once 
her word was given, Molly would hold to 
it through thick and thin. Jack would 
never know; Molly would make him 
happy. To Mrs. Morton the temptation 
was almost irresistible to let the girl have 
her way. 

“Tf Jack still wants me when he comes 
back he shall have me.” 

“Molly, promise me one thing: that 
you will not act for the present, that you 
will wait until we hear from Jack,” Mrs. Morton urged her. 

“Very well; I promise that,” acquiesced Molly reluctantly. 
But she broke that promise the very next morning. 

Winthrop had had his breakfast in his room. He was 
anxious to avoid Molly. He was going into town with Ellis 
and Falconet. While waiting for the car to come around he 
had gone into the library, considering this about as safe a 
haven as he could find at that hour. : 

When Molly was mentally upset she sought the piano or 
the book shelf. She could lose herself in one or the other— 
which is a happy state of being. Since she could not very 
well play nocturnes at nine in the morning, she decided upon 
a book, a light-hearted, swiftly moving story with a happy 
ending. She had one in mind, a tale she had read and reread. 
It happened to be in the row of books at the side of the fire- 
place in the library. 

As she passed the high-backed lounge, Winthrop saw her 
and jumped up. His first desire was to flee; but he found it 
impossible to retreat under the fire of her dark eyes. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,” he said. ‘‘I was hoping I could get away without 
your seeing me.” 

“‘It doesn’t really matter. Besides, you might as well hear 
the news from me as from others later. When Jack comes 
back I’m going to marry him.” 

“‘T thought it was drifting that way. Good old Jack! He 
will make you happy, Molly. There isn’t a more lovable 
chap in the world.” 

Molly was suddenly aware that there was something de- 
cidedly the matter with her smile. It had been easy enough 
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to arch; but now it seemed to have frozen and she could not 
draw it down. ‘‘ You have no explanations to offer?”’ 

“‘For being a liar and a cheat? No, Molly.” 

She shrugged and walked past him, her bridges burning 
behind her. She would marry Jack. When she reached the 
adjoining room she stumbled against a rug and nearly fell. 
That was because she could not see very well through the 
blinding tears. Bob would never return to Comfort. She 
knew him well enough to conclude that. 


XI 


Wa. lived at his club, but he still clung to the 
old house in West Sixtieth Street. He did not have the 
heart to sell it or dispose of the old-fashioned furnishings. 
His grandfather, his father and he himself had been born 
amid the old walnut beds and walnut chairs and gilded mir- 
rors, family portraits and painful landscapes. He entered 
the house at eleven o’clock. Sheets covered the furniture 
and paintings, and the unmistakable odor of an empty house 
was distinct as Winthrop climbed the stairs to the attic, 
where the whole floor had been given over to a makeshift 
laboratory. 

As he opened the laboratory door he was greeted cheerily 
by a little, wiry man in the early forties—Winthrop’s chauf- 
feur. The long upper lip, the intensely blue eyes and the 
sandy hair readily marked the man for a son of Erin. 

“*Good boy, Mac! I thought 
I’d find you on the job. Leave 





of hours broke, and Molly be- 
gan to sob wildly. 

Mrs. Morton put aside her 
own misery to alleviate that of 
this pretty child at her knees. 
‘There, there! You didn’t tell 
him you loved him, did you? 
You didn’t promise to marry 
him?” 

“ce No-o ! ” 

“Then it can be remedied 
easily.” 

“But when he asked me to 
marry him I pressed his hand. 
It was only Dick’s coming in 
that stopped the words. There 
is only one way out. I shall 
marry him when he comes back. 
He shall never know.” 

“No, Molly. If you don’t 
love Jack the way you should 
it would not be fair to Jack or 
to you—or to me. We shall - 
write him, both of us. He’sa 
brave soldier now. Perhaps I 
know more of this, Molly, than 
you yourself know. When a 
mother sees that her son loves 
another she becomes preter- 
naturally keen.” 

Molly looked up, rather 
frightened. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Ah, Molly, you know what 
I mean. You'll always be a 
kind of daughter to me any- 
how.”’ 


OLLY knew very well what 

Mrs. Morton meant, and 
a hot flash of shame swept over 
her. Her burning anger against 
one man had almost sent her 
into the arms of another. She 
rose to her feet, approached a 
window and pressed her hot 
cheek against the cool wood- 
work. “And only a little while 
ago we were all so happy at 
Comfort! It seems as if my 
heart would break!”’ 

Mrs. Morton put her arms 
around the girl. “‘ Hearts don’t 
break, Molly. If they did hu- 
man beings would escape a 
good deal of misery. Hearts 
merely become twisted and 
scarred and dried up.” 

“If I don’t marry Jack I 
shall never marry any’ man.” 

“Let us wait, Molly, until 
the warisover. Jackis young. 
He’s only a boy. The excite- 
ment, the voyage 2s 








““Do you believe Jack the 
fickle kind?”’ 











everything all right?” 

“‘Sure, boss!” said McGill. 
He limped slightly as he crossed 
the floor. ‘‘Of course we got 
t’ trust t’ luck. Some hick may 
go peekin’ around. It’s just a 
chance though. Gee, but it’s 
good t’ get back t’ li’l’ ol’ New 
York!” 

“You’re a man, Mac. I'll 
never forget how you’ve stood 
the trick. It must have been 
lonesome at times.” 

‘*Lonesome? Boss, they 
ain’t invented th’ word yet 
that’d make you understand 
how I felt them long after- 
noons an’ nights. But I had t’ 
be in th’ fight somehow. They 
laughed me out o’ all th’ re- 
cruitin’ stations on account o’ 
this game leg. But oh, boy! 
when are we goin’ t’ start ’er 
up? 

“*To-night,”” said Winthrop 
grimly. 

““Glory be! You’ve dug it 
up then?” 


” iy it up isthe word, Mac. 

All pure, blind luck. 
Your finding those oil stains in 
the sand helped. Hausmann 
won't sell gas to the tourists 
from his village garage any 
more. By this time they have 
gathered him in. A barrel or 
two at a time—that was 
clever. The truck ruts in the 
old road were plain last night.” 
Winthrop put on his long labo- 
ratory blouse. ‘‘ We’re due for 
a lot of work to-day, Mac.” 

‘*Well, boss, here’s all them 
cream puffs waitin’ for th’ 
stuff.”” McGill patted a row 
of singularly shaped steel con- 
tainers. They looked like huge 
pears. 

“And they may turn out to 
be nothing but flivvers, Mac. 
All aboard then!” 

From then on until evening 
the two men labored. Every 
so often they knocked off and 
went down into a bedroom be- 
low to smoke a pipe in silence. 
McGill never opened his lips 
on these little excursions ex- 
cept to blow forth a cloud of 
smoke. He had learned from 
experience that his ‘‘ boss” on 
these occasions talked only 








“I Don’t Believe I'll Ever Forget That Hand and the Signet Ring. He is Emil Krause” 


when he had something vital 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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Nordman (Calliope Marsh began her story). It had 

been near thirty years since I’d seen him, and he’d 
got so rich that one house and one automobile wasn’t 
anything. He had about three of each, and he traipsed 
the world in between occupying them. Still, when he’d 
wrote to me that he was coining back to visit the village, 
I made up my mind that I’d be there to welcome him, 
being we was boys and girls in school together. 

It was an awful nice October evening when I started 
out. When I come down through town, I see the council 
chamber all lit up, being it was the regular meeting night. 

And sitting in there I see Silas Sykes and Timothy Top- 

lady and Eppleby Holcomb and some more, smoking to 
heaven and talking to each other while the mayor addressed 
‘em. I wondered, as I went along, which of the thirteen 
hundred things we needed in the village they was talking 
about. And I concluded they was talking about how to 
raise the money to do any one of ’em—some years away. 

In the middle of town I come on Lucy Hackett. She was 
down buying her vegetables; she always bought ’em at 
night, because then they give her a good deal for her money 
and give ’em some cheaper. Lucy was forty-odd, with awful 
long brown hair, braided round and round her head, crown 
after crown. She was tall and thin, with kind of long arms, 
but a slow, graceful way of walking and of picking her way, 
holding up her old work skirt, that made you think of a 
grand lady moving around. And she had lovely dark eyes 
that made you like her anyway. 

“Oh, Lucy,” I says, “‘guess who I’m up here to meet— 
Nick Nordman.” 

She just stared at me. ‘‘Nick Nordman?” she says. 
“Coming here?” 

‘‘First time in twenty years,” I says, and went off, with 
her face a-following me, and me a-chiding myself energetic: 
What was the matter with me to spring that onto her all of a 
sudden that way, and clean forget that her and Nick used to 
keep company for a year or more before he went off to town? 


[dex awful nervous about going up to meet Nick 


““"IDAPER? Paper, Miss Marsh? As soon’s we get ’em off 
the train?”’ says somebody. And there I see from four 
to six little boys, getting orders for the city paper before the 
train had come in. But it was just whistling down by the 
gas works, and I was so excited I dunno if I answered them. 
My gracious, what do you s’pose? On the back of the Dick 
Dasher accommodation train — we called it that because 
Dick Dasher was the conductor—come rolling in a special 
car, and a black porter bounced off and set down a step, and 
out of the car got one lonely, solitary man. 

“Is that a show car hitched on there, or what?” I says to 
Mis’ Sturgis, that got off the train. 

“‘That’s what we was wondering,” says she. 

Dick Dasher, he was lifting off bundles of laundry and 
stuff that’s intrusted to him to bring home all along the line, 
and he heard me. “If you’re to meet somebody, that’s the 
man-you’re-looking-for’s private car,” says he. ‘He's the 
only other one off here.”’ 

Land, there he was! As soon as I faced the man the porter 
had bowed off the step, I knew him. Stockier, redder in the 
face, with blunt gray hair and blunt gray mustache, and 
clothes that fit him like a label round a bottle—sure as could 
be, it was him! 

“Well, Nick!” I'd been going to say; but instead of it 
what I did say was “Is this Mr. Nordman?” 
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He lifted his hat in his hand with his glove on. ‘‘It’s 
Calliope Marsh, isn’t it?’’ says he. ‘J am glad to see you. 
Mighty good of you to meet me, you know.” 

I don’t know how it was, but the way he was and the way 
he spoke shut me up tighter than a clamshell. It had never 
entered my head to feel embarrassed or stiff with him until 
I saw him, and heard him being so formal. My land, he 
looked rich and acted rich! The other women stood there, 
so I managed to introduce them. ‘You meet Mis’ Arnet. 
You meet Mis’ Sturgis. You meet Mis’ Hubbelthwaite,’’ 
I says. “‘Them that was Hetty Parker and Mamie Bain 
and Cassie White—I guess you remember them, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly! Perfectly!”’ says he; and he done his heart- 
iest, it seemed to me. But to bow quite low, and lift his hat 
higher and higher to cach one—well, I dunno. It wasn’t the 
way I thought it’d be. 

“‘T thought we’d walk down,’ I says. “I thought mebbe 
you'd like to see the town ” But I kind of wavered off. 
All of a sudden the town didn’t seem so much to meas it had. 

“‘ By all means,”’ says he. 

But just then there was above six-seven of them little boys 
found him. They’d got their papers now and they was bound 
to make a sale. “‘Paper? Buy a paper? Buy a newspaper, 
mister?’’ they says, most of them running backward in their 
bare feet right in front of him. 

“Sure,” he says, “I’ll buy a paper. Give me one of all 
your papers. 

“‘Now let’s see,’’ he says then. ‘‘Where’s the pop-corn 
wagon?” 

There wasn’t any. None of the boys had ever heard of one. 

“No pop-corn wagon? Bless me,” he says, ‘you don’t 
mean to say you don’t have a circus every year—with pop- 
corn wagons and 7 

A groan broke out from every boy. ‘‘ No!” they says in 
chorus. ‘Aw, it ain’t comin’. Pitcairn’s wanted to show 
here. But the town struck ’em for high license.” 

Mr. Nordman looked at the boys a minute. Then he 
struck his cane down hard on the platform. ‘It’s a burning 
shame!” he says out, indignant and human. “Ain’t they 
even any ice-cream cones in this town?”’ he cries. 

Oh, yes, there was them. The boys set up a shout. Mr. 
Nordman—he give them a nickel apiece, and the next instant 
the platform was swept clean of every boy of them. And him 
and me begun walking down the street. 








“TQLESS me,” he says. ‘“‘What a nice little town it’s 
grown! What avery nice little town!’”’ And the way he 

said it shut me right up again. 
I dunno how it was, but this was no more the way I’d 
imagined showing Nick Nordman over the village than 
anything on earth. I’d been going to tell him about old 
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Harvey Mycrs’ hanging himsclf in the garret we was 
then passing, but I hadn’t the heart nor the interest. 
Just as we got along down to the main block of Daphne 
Street, the council meeting was out and Silas and Ep- 
pleby and Timothy Toplady and the rest come stream- 
ing out of the engine house. Mis’ Toplady and Mame 
Holcomb was sitting outside, waiting for their hus- 
bands, and so of course I marched Mr. Nicholas Nord- 
man right up to the lot of them and named them to 
him. Every one of them had known him over twenty 
years before. 

Off came the gray hat, and to each one of the ladies 
he bowed low, and he says: ‘‘ Delighted—delighted 
to see you again. Indeed we remember, don’t we? And 
Timothy! Eppleby! Silas! I am delighted.” 

Then there was a long pause. We all just stood there. 

Then Silas, as the chief leading citizen, he clears his throat 
and he says: ‘Do you—ah—remain long?”’ I don’t know 
a better sample of what Mr. Nicholas Nordman’s manner 
done to us all. ‘‘ Remain!” Silas never said ‘‘remain’’ in 
his life before, Always, always he would, under any real 
other circumstances, have said ‘‘stay.” 

The whole few minutes was like that, while we just stood 
there. And perhaps it was like that most of all in the minute 
when it had ought to have been like that the least. This was 
when Mr. Nordman told a plan he had. ‘I want you all,” 
he said, ‘‘and a few more whom I well remember, to do me 
the honor to lunch with me to-morrow in my car. We can 
have a fine time to talk over the—ah—old days.” 

There was a dead pause. I guess everybody was figgerin’ 
on the same thing; finally Eppleby asked about it. ‘Much 
obliged,”’ says he. ‘What car?” 

“My private car,’’ says Mr. Nordman, ‘somewhere on 
the siding. You'll recognize her. She’s gray.” 3 

‘‘Much obliged,” “‘ Pleased, I’m sure,”’ ‘‘ Pleased te come,” 
says everybody. 


ND we broke up and he walked along with me. Halfway 
down the block, who should I see ahead of me but Lucy 
Hackett. I never said anything till we overtook her. When 
I spoke she wheeled and flushed up like a girl, and put out 
her hand so nice and eager, and with her pretty way that was 
a glad way and was a grandlady way too. 

I says: ‘Mr. Nordman, you meet Miss Lucy Hackett, 
that I guess you can remember each other.”’ 

He took off his hat and bowed. ‘‘Ah, Miss Lucy,” says he, 
“this 7s a pleasure. How good to see you again!”’ 

“I’m glad to see you, too, Nick,’’ she says, and walked 
along on the inside of the walk with us, just droopin’! 

Yes, you might as well have tried to greet a fountain in full 
play as to greet him. He invited her to come to his luncheon 
next day. She said she would, with a nice little catch of 
pleasure in her tone; and he left herat her gate, him bowing 
tremendous. And it was the same gate where he used to 
take her to when they were boy and girl! 

He said the same kind of a formal good night to me at my 
gate; and I was just going to go into my house, feeling sick 
and lonesome all rolled into one, because there wasn’t a mite 
of Nick Nordman about him at all; but all of a sudden, like 
an explosion out of a clear sky and all points of the earth, 
there came down onto us the most tremendous, outrageous 
racket that ever blasted a body’s ears. It seemed to come 
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HE college was not only small, but it was growing 
very old, brick’ walls, green ivies, gray heads, 
mossback theories—all going to seed together, as 
it were. Geographically speaking, also, the college was 
averse toenergy. Its soft, subtle, sensuous Southern 
climate, its romance-scented breezes, its brooding, 
melancholic live oaks were in themselves incitant to 
day dreaming. Out of the whole academic environment, 
Doctor Allan Phaiette, professor of ethics, was the only 
human being who insisted on staying energetic. With 
his brisk Connecticut blood, his splendidly agile muscles, 
his cold tub every morning, his jog across country every 
night, he was just about the cleanest, most wholesome- 
looking thirty-five-year-older that ever taught ethics in the 
same college for eleven years at the unwholesome salary of 
nine hundred dollars. 

More than being everything that I have just told you, 
Allan Phaiette had also been engaged to a girl in Connecti- 
cut for the same number of years—at the same salary. And 
she was a lovely girltoo! And patient! Wonderfully patient! 
Women who afhance themselves to academic salaries are 
almost sure to be lovely in the first place and pretty apt to 
develop patience before the end. 

Allan Phaiette, although not particularly brilliant, was 
popular. But in the face of this honest popularity, on the 
day this story opens, Allan Phaiette had committed perhaps 
the first unpopular act of his life. Without warning, without 
precedent, he had sprung a written examination upon his 
dazed and dumfounded pupils. 


‘““(\UESTION Number One,’”’ enunciated Allan Phaiette 

very clearly from his neat desk: “Is comscience 
an emotion?’ Across theseventeen shocked faces that turned 
up to his he read the panic of each underlying brain. ‘‘Ques- 
tion Number Two,” he persisted: ‘‘ What do we mean by 
the term ethics?’’ In the instant’s pause after the question 
his voice took on rather an odd new timbre. ‘‘ And no man 
who fails to answer this question satisfactorily —may longer 
hope to continue—in this course.” 

In the front row two stalwart football players wilted down 
in their seats like lovesick girls. From one direction after 
another a worried pencil began to bang its head against a desk 
top. Absolute, idle, hopeless quiet settled down on the dingy 
room for several minutes. 

Then suddenly, .out of the five special students present, 
four of them hunched up their shoulders and began to write. 
It was the special who didn’t begin to write that challenged 
Allan Phaiette’s immediate attention. For some unaccount- 
able reason this man had turned quite green around the lips 
and, all slouched down in his chair with his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, sat staring off into some vague, terrifying 
space just behind Allan Phaiette’s head. Then, altogether 
as abruptly as the other specials had done, he jerked himself 
together and reached for his own pencil. 

In an institution where some men came in ancient Prince 
Albert suits and some in the very latest English riding togs, 
it was never this man’s snake-skin-belted trousers or open- 
throated biue-flannel shirt that marked him always so 
conspicuously among his mates, but rather the great, lithe, 
graceful, loose-limbed body of him, topped by a face as 
ingenuously featured as a girl’s, but furrowed and weather- 
beaten from brow to chin into the whimsically mournful 
physiognomy of a young stage pirate. Except, however, for 
an apparently fundamental inclination toward wearing his 
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hat into class, no other piratical tendency had ever yet 
emanated from his bashful personality. But now, in the 
sudden surreptitious hitch of his chair, the faintest percep- 
tible craning of his neck, the furtive glance all round, an 
infinitely less suspicious nature than Allan Phaiette’s would 
have crinkled to the danger signal. 

For one incredulous moment Allan Phaiette sat staring at 
the unholy sight, then quick as a flash he banged his hand 
down on his strident desk bell, and jumped to his feet. 

“G-gentlemen!” he gasped. ‘“For—for the first time in 
eleven years Accusingly he pointed his shaking finger 
at the fifth special. Sixteen startled necks twisted to follow 
the gesture. ‘‘Bud Maridean!” he demanded, ‘“were— 
you— cribbing from—your neighbor’s paper?’’ 

With a soft, sobbing sigh Bud Maridean considered the 
staring faces of his classmates and his professor. Then as 
gently as a lady reaching for her handkerchief, he reached 
back into his hip pocket, extracted a .32 automatic and laid 
it on the table before him. Mournfully then he lifted his 
great houndlike eyes to Allan Phaiette’s. 

“To save—these here—gentlemens—from any further 
prolonging of their necks—I sure was, Doc,’’ drawled Bud 
Maridean. 

Over in the corner by the blackboard somebody tittered. 

The sound took the last fleck of color from Allan Phaiette’s 
cheek bones, ‘‘Shall one man laugh at another man’s dis- 
honor?” he swung around savagely. 

‘‘He—shall—not,”’’ conceded Bud Maridean, and covered 
the giggler with the automatic. 

From the front row two or three men dived toward the 
door. 

As one intent only on following them Bud Maridean 
reached for his black slouch hat and sprung to his feet. 
‘‘Keep—your—shirts on, gentlemens,” he said, and waved 
therm back to their seats with the same sinister hand. 





LLAN PHAIETTE was a brave man in theory, but he 

had never had any practice. Bud Maridean was a brave 

man in practice, but had never had any theory. Tensely for 
an instant the two men stood estimating each other. 

Out of the dozen chaotic expletives that went crashing 
through Allan Phaiette’s senses, be it ever to his mental 
credit that he used only one of them. ‘‘ Bud Maridean!” he 
ordered, “‘remove your hat in my classroom!”’ 

With perfectly unruffled composure Bud Maridean re- 
moved the hat. Then stretching up sluggishly to his full 
six-feet-two height, he took a hitch in his snake-skin belt, 
and still cleaving closely to the automatic, reached out across 
his neighbor's shoulder, lifted his neighbor's blue book to his 
own scrutinizing eyes, gravely compared his own cribbed 
copy with the original, made a single penciled correction, 





returned the borrowed blue book to its owner, thrust 
his own copy cracklingly into the bosom of his shirt, 
slouched down again into his seat, thrust the pistol back 
into his pocket and, crossing his arms on his breast, 
lifted a distinctively plaintive smile to his professor. 
‘‘Go—as—far as you like now, Doc,” he conceded 
with a tragic sort of patience. ‘‘It—don’t make no 
difference to me. I’llquit quietor you cansickthe Prexy 
on me. All I came to this-here college for was to get 
ethics, and” —triumphantly he tapped the papers in his 
breast—‘‘now I’ve done got ’em!”’ he finished simply. 
‘‘Maridean,” cried Allan Phaiette, “your lawless- 
ness—hotrifies me! Your dishonesty, your 
Across Bud Maridean’s clay-colored face a dark, sullen 
flush quickened suddenly. ‘‘Oh, I ain’t claiming, Doc,” he 
said, “that what I done was—regular!”’ A trifle sheepishly 
he began to shift his feet. ‘‘ But if ethics is what you say it 
is, and every feller ought to have it, why aren’t you glad,” he 
demanded, ‘‘ to have me get it—any blamed way | can?”’ 





S THOUGH the question had hit him right between the 

eyes, Allan Phaiette stepped down from the platform 

with his hand across his brow. ‘‘But to steal your knowl- 
edge, Maridean!’’ he faltered. 

“1 didn’t steal it,” jerked Maridean. “I never stole noth- 
ing from no one.’’ Proudly he squared his great broad 
shoulders. ‘‘ What I takes, I takes; and what | gives, I 
gives,” he asserted with dignity. “Every man accordin’ to 
his bounty, that’s my thinkin’. I ain’t got much to give,” 
he confided regretfully, ‘‘but”’—with a sudden joyous surety 
he glanced around the room—‘‘as long as the keg of corn 
juice holds out’’—he grinned—‘‘the boys seem to know 
where to find me.’’ 

Advancing slowly to the first line of desks, Allan Phaiette 
paused for one impressive second. Then as one who refused 
any longer to parley with vice, abruptly, oratorically, in 
passionate, high-pitched denunciation, he shook his fist at 
Bud Maridean. 

‘* Maridean,” he cried, ‘defend yourself as you will! If 
you had a boy of your own, would you be proud to see him 
do—what you have just done?”’ 

For a second’s heavy silence Bud Maridean’s whole be- 
wildered attention seemed to be focused on the whiteness of 
Allan Phaiette’s fist. Then suddenly he gave a great snort. 
It might have been contempt; it might have been just sur- 
prise; certainly it was not amusement. “‘IfI hada boy of 
my own?” repeated Bud Maridean blankly. “‘If Z had a 
boy ’*he began alloveragain with newemphasis. ‘‘ Gawd, 
Doc!” he gasped, “‘I got a boy—who’s got a boy.” 

‘*Eh?”’ jumped Allan Phaiette. “ You—you mean you’re 
. eal 

“*Sure, I’ma grandfather !’’ persisted Bud Maridean. “It’s 
my boy who’s down there now in the Gulf, wadin’ round in 
the slime and goo up to his gullet. Dredgin’ clams—that’s 
what Bert does, smellin’ of noon and heat, freezin’ of night 
and cold. It’s him that’s puttin’ up the dough to send me 
to this-here college. And he ain’t never missed my pay but 
once!’’ said Bud Maridean proudly. 

“Gentlemen,” Allan Phaiette deprecated, “it is painfully 
evident that Mr. Maridean fails altogether to understand or 
appreciate the seriousness of his offense.” With a sorrowful 
dignity he turned and addressed the culprit. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


By Grace Ss. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Burns,’ “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


IX 
M GOING in Town shopping with J udith— 
in her car. Anything t con do for you, 
Mrs. Redding?” 

It was our young neighbor, Dorothy 
Mills. Ever since her soldier went away— 
Stanley Brigham, now Lieutenant Stanley 
Brigham, somewhere in France—she had 
been like a small shadow, following Judith 
everywhere. Slender as a young birch, so 
fair of hair and skin that she has an almost 
uncanniness of blond beauty, she presents a striking con- 
trast to Judith’s dark and vigoroustype. Iam not at all sure 
that Judith would naturally havecared for a girl of Dorothy’s 
dependent nature, but she would not repulse one who seemed 
to need her as Dorothy did. I think that now she has become 
genuinely interested in the task of trying to bring out in this 
adoring friend the strength she insists can be developed in 
the weakest in time of need. 

“It’s a long drive—for March, Dorry. Sure you can keep 
warm?”’ 

“Oh, mercy, yes, Mrs. Redding! Seven of us are going— 
Lou Sanderson and Elizabeth Holmes and Oh, there’s 
the car this minute! Tell me—can’t I do some errand for 
you? Spring shopping’s always awfully exciting, but I never, 
never did it before from a wine-colored ‘limmy’ like Judith’s. 
It’s such fun to do things with her, anyhow. She’s invited 
us all to luncheon—I don’t know where—the Mayflower 
probably. That would be the place Judith would go, don’t 
you think?”’ 

After all, at the musical call of Judith’s horn she rushed 
away without receiving from me any errands to do. It 
didn’t matter; I had no commissions to give her. I went 
to the door to wave at the smiling occupants of the big car. 
Dorothy flung on a warm winter coat before she took her 
place, to my relief, for she had been rather elaborately and 
quite inadequately dressed for the chilling drive. Sixty miles. 
even in a luxurious car, calls for heavy wrappings in March. 

“It certainly does take a shopping trip to cheer a 
woman,” I observed to Katherine Wendell, who 
came in just as the car turned the corner. ‘I 
haven’t seen Dorothy look like that since Stan- 
ley went. She was just bubbling with delight.” 

“It was Judith’s prescription for them 
all,’ Mrs. Wendell explained. She was 
looking like a girl herself this morning. 
The mail was just in; we had all had 
letters, long overdue. ‘Judith thought 
that if to-day didn’t bring the mail 
they would need the trip, and if it did 
they would be just that much happier 
anyhow. Dorothy’s letter from Stan- 
ley undoubtedly accounted for her light 
heart this morning; but she certainly 
does love to go shopping. Why not? I 
do myself.” 

“*Oh, yes,’”’ I laughed. ‘I was including 
myself in that fling at our pleasure in buying 
things.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I shall be interested to hear an account 
of the shopping trip, especially of Dorothy’s.’ 

‘‘And, of course, especially Judith’s,”’ I added. 

We both smiled at that. ‘It will be two quite differ- 
ent sides of the same story, I fancy,’’ Katherine predicted. 
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HAT evening I did hear Dorothy’s story, although it was 

nearly ten o’clock when she rushed in. As it happened I 
was quite alone, for Barry was out of town, and I was just 
about to bank the glowing ashes in the fireplace and switch 
off the lights downstairs when she opened the door. 

‘*T simply had to tell you all about it,’’ she declared, 
when I had made her welcome and had laid another stick on 
the red ashes. ‘‘Aunt Susan thinks I’m safely tucked in— 
and so I am—with you, you dear person.” 

‘Aunt Susan would certainly frown on my aidings and 
abettings,” I admitted. ‘‘ But I know how necessary it is 
sometimes to blow off a few pounds of steam from an over- 
heated boiler. So blow away, little girl. And where’s the big 
box containing your spring wardrobe? I know Judith would 
never let you have things expressed home in wartime when 
they could be carried in a car.” 

‘*T haven’t any spring wardrobe.” I think Dorothy had 
seldom enjoyed anything more than the sight of my incredu- 
lous face. ‘‘Or rather, it’s almost exactly what it was last 
year. I did buya new hat—the plainest thing you ever saw 
on my head. I had to have that; the old one was disrepu- 
table.” 

‘*Tell me about it. I don’t think I can sleep now till I 
know. I’m all genuinely excited over your having no spring 
wardrobe except the old one. As I recall the old one, it was 
a’’—I had been about to say “a regular trousseau’’; but | 
remembered in time and “an outfit a princess might envy” 
was my substitution. 

‘“‘It was pretty decent,” Dorothy admitted. ‘‘ But—well, 
I thought of it—of what's left of it—as absolutely impossi- 
ble, until—but that’s what I’m going to tell you.” 


er curled up like a ball on a big couch pillow at my feet, 
clasped her hands about her knees and began her story: 
“Well—in the first place, where do you think we went for 
lunch? Of course it was just lunchtime when we got there; 
the run took nearly three hours, for there’s a lot of snow 
between here and Town. So we went right away to 
Guess!” 

“You thought it would be the Mayflower,” I reminded her. 

“I certainly did. Of course we girls seldom go there, it’s so 
frightfully expensive, but Lou Sanderson said she thought 
the Taines always did. But Ju drove straight by, with never 
a look that way, and I knew they were all disappointed; I 
certainly was. Afterward, I felt differently. But when she 
took us down a commonplace side street, way downtown, and 
stopped in front of the very dingiest of all the dingy old brick 
houses, I couldn't believe she wasn’t merely doing an errand. 
She ordered us all out with that smile of hers, and led the way 
in; and we followed. Oh, even yet I have to laugh when I 
remember how /et-down—if that expresses it—we all looked.” 

I was intensely amused at this phrase. Sometimes Dor- 
othy Mills’ comments are unexpectedly clever. ‘‘‘ Let-down’ 
must have quite expressed it,” I agreed. 

“It certainly did, even after we saw inside of that old 
black door with the brass knocker. The knocker was shining 
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bright; I did notice that—as we came out, not as we went in. 
The room beyond the little hall was low-ceilinged and wain- 
scoted; it looked like one of those funny old places in rural 
England where you get afternoon tea. It was clean as could 
be, but the linen on the tables was coarse as kitchen towel- 
ing, and darned, too, but spotlessly white. The dishes were 
the very cheapest sort of crockery, although rather attrac- 
tive. There was just one woman to wait on us—a tall, bony 
Englishwoman with nice eyes and a soft voice—the oddest 
combination. And we had a really very good lunch of just 
a few simple things, and some delicious tea. Not a frill, 
though—not one—and I knew some of the girls missed the 
salad and chocolate and other good things we had all been 
secretly counting on. I did, for one,’’ she admitted frankly. 


“TQUT you didn’t mind? 
Judith’s motive?” 

“Oh, no! Of course nobody thought she was stingy; we 
all knew she did it for war economy. And she knew the 
Englishwoman; she called her by name—Mrs. Jepson; and 
they had quite a talk. Judith had known her in England. 
She’d lost her husband and a son in the war, and her home 
too; it was on the East coast and a bomb dropped on 
it. She’d come over’here. Oh, we were glad to patronize 
her, of course; it wasall right. And just as we went out we met, 
coming in—whom do you imagine? You couldn’t!—Mrs. 
Holman Hemenway, of all people in the world! Of course 
the girls didn’t all know who she was, except that nobody 
could look at her and not know she was somebody. Lou and 
I recognized her, and we soon told the rest, very quietly. 
Judith didn’t make anything of knowing her. Sometimes I 
think, Mrs. Redding, that not even ‘people like the Holman 
Hemenways have ‘anything on’ the Taines.”’ 


You didn’t misunderstand 
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| tee and purl, knit and purl, 
All the livelong day; 
This is what the needles sing 
To the yarn of gray; 
Purl and knit, purl and knit, 
As the garments grow; 
Ev'ryone must do her bit 
For the Cause, you know. 






In countless homes the sound is heard— 
The song the needles sing — 

As day by day the women lay 
Their bit, an offering; 

Old fingers, gnarled and rough with toil, 
Young fingers, white and slim — 

Each does her share with equal care 
Because —it is for him. 





And countless hearts at home to-day 
Throb to the needles’ song; 

As far away the ships of gray 
File silently along. 

Old hearts, grown wise with many years, 
Young hearts, unused to pain, 

Will pray alone—each for her own: 
“God send him back again.” = 


wal 


I smiled at the modern, expressive, somewhat vulgar 
phrase, which I knew Dorothy used quite unconscious of its 
latter quality. ‘‘There’s no question,” I said, ‘‘of the stand- 
ing of the Taines, not only in their valley, but in the state, 
I think.” 

“Oh, yes, so do I,’’ Dorothy agreed. ‘‘ Well, then at last 
we started to go shopping. Judith parked the car on a side 
street, and we didn’t see it again for hours, so I didn’t carry 
out my dream of shopping from a ‘limmy,’ after all. And 
what do you think, Mrs. Redding, was the very first place 
we passed, after we left the car?” 

““A marked-down sale at one of the best shops?”’ I 
inquired quizzically. 

“Oh, there was one, just across the street!’’ Dorothy’s 
voice had in it almost a cry of pain. ‘But we never went 
near it,’’ she hurried on. “There was a great window in 
another good store—one where I’ve always seen the most 

















The Song 
The Needles Sing 


By Clara Griffith Gazzam 


wonderful clothes—and it was full of an exhibit of toys made 
by wounded French soldiers, backed by pictures and posters 
and cartoons by French artists. We stopped a minute to 
look, and Judith simply dived inside, ant: of course we fol- 
lowed her. And that—was the beginning of the end!”’ 

Dorothy laid her fair head down on my knee. I thought 
she was going to cry, but she didn’t. She went on in an odd, 
rapid way: 

“‘T’d seen things like that before as we all have, whenever 
we go in Town. Before Stanley went to France I had a 
feeling that all such displays were theatrical, just arranged to 
catch you ina trap ol: make you give, whether you wanted 
toornot. Of course I’d got over that idea, because I wanted 
everybody to realize that Stanley and all the rest were worth 
any sacrifice. Yet, just the same, Mrs. Redding—oh, I’ve 
got to confess it!—I went in Town to-day thinking of noth- 
ing—just nothing—but clothes. You know I’ve always 
loved them, and they’ve cost me a lot too. Oh, I wish I had 
the money now I’ve spent in every foolish way.” 


i DO I,’”’ I murmured. ‘Oh, so do I, dear!’’ 

“There was a tall Frenchman there, a man of fifty, I 
should think, with such a distinguished air one couldn’t help 
watching him. Judith told me he was a member of one of 
the oldest and most famous houses in France, but that he 
had lost all his family—the male part—literally all, in every 
branch. He was selling rough sketches, done in the trenches 
by French artists, and telling the buyers just what were the 
fine points. He and Judith had quite a talk—in French, 
although he speaks English very well. I noticed two or three 
of his customers spoke to him in French, and those sad brown 
eyes of his lighted with fire every time, as though he loved 
to hear his own language in this big, thoughtless country. 
We are a thoughtless country, you know, Mrs. Redding, 
even yet.” 

This, from Dorothy Mills! What had happened to her? 
‘So that isthe reason why you have no new spring clothes?” 
“That—and a lot of others. It seemed as if everywhere 
we went there was something to wake us up. So 
many windows—and I’d never even noticed them 
before, although Louise Sanderson says many 
of them have been there since war was de- 
clared, and some long before. Oh, it was 
Judith, of course, who did it; she made us 
see—so many things. Even when we 
went to buy my hat, I couldn’t take the 
one I wanted most, not with] udith look- 
ing on. But you mustn’t think I was 
the only one who made any sacrifices 
to-day. The girls all caught it. Why, 
even Anice Slocumb, who never can get 
past a place where you buy expensive 
and delicious things made of chocolate 
and nuts and whipped cream, went all 
day on a ten-cent ice-cream soda.” 
I laughed—quite immoderately, I fear— 
because of the inflection of wonder in Dor- 
othy’s voice. After all, it is only a question 
of the things we care most for, and if some of 
us are inordinately fond of chocolate, that is the 
_ thing which it costs us to give up. All honor to the 
giver-up! : 
So much for Dorothy Mills’ description of that shopping 
trip. But it was Judith who told me what I most wanted 
to know, because it was Judith who somehow understood 
what that would be. She sat with me next day, finishing 
the making and packing of certain supplies which were to go 
specially to the boys from our village. After a little while 
I asked her about the trip into Town. (We always speak of 
going to the big city sixty miles away as going ‘in Town” — 
with a capital T.) 

Judith flashed at me a look half amused, half inquiring. 
“‘Dorothy says she ran in and told you all about it after we 
were back last night,’’ she informed me. 

“So she did. But hardly ‘all about it’—from your point 
of view. It’s as you saw it that I’d like to see it.” 

““Mrs. Redding’’—and there she paused for a full minute, 
while I waited. When she went on I saw why she had paused. 
It was rather an odd question she asked me: ‘‘ How justifi- 
able is acting? I mean, acting with a deliberate intent to 
make an impression—a worthy one, of course.” 

“‘T think you'll have to explain,’’ I stipulated. 
what? A part you don’t feel?” 

“Not just that. But—setting the stage, arranging things 
so that there will be a certain cumulative effect —dramatic 
effect. And then, playing up with every art you have to 
make your audience get the thing, get hold of the idea you 
want them to have.” 


N 
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“‘ Acting 


I PONDERED this question for a minute. ‘I suppose we 
are all acting, more or less, all the time; if we do it to ac- 
complish the right ends, not to tell lies by our acting but 
merely to make people see more clearly Just what are 
you getting at, dear? Tell me the whole story, won’t you?”’ 

She sat still, her hands upon the sides of the box we were 
packing, her eyes fixed upon mine. 

“Mrs. Redding, I did everything I did with those girls 
yesterday with a deliberate intent. Not one thing but was 
part of my plan, from beginning toend. I chose the girls for 
the trip I thought were the ones who had taken. the war 
to heart least. Only two of them are engaged to men now 
in France—Dorothy and Louise—and even they, I felt, 
needed ’”” She paused again, and I nodded, for now I 
understood. 

“The place where I took them to lunch, the food I gave 
them, the windows I showed them, the other places I took 
them into, I krew would be entirely unknown to them, often 
as some of them goin Town. Among them they had a good 
deal of money to spend yesterday, and I couldn’t bear to 
have them waste it. I’ve no doubt at all that every one of 
them would have made a generous contribution to any war 
fund I had suggested—to please me personally; but that 
wasn’t what I wanted. I knew exactly what they had thought 
I was going to do for them when I invited them to go: An 
elaborate luncheon at some smart hotel, a matinée— I’m sure 
of that, for they were wondering how we could possibly 
accomplish much shopping. Before we left Town again the 
natural thing would have been to take them for tea at some 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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RUITS may be divided generally into “soft” and “hard” 
groups. In the soft group we have apricots, blackberries, 
blueberries, cherries, currants, dewberries, figs, gooseberries, 
grapes, huckleberries, peaches, plums, raspberries and straw- 
berries. After hulling, seeding, stemming or skinning the fruit, 
place it in a strainer and rinse by pouring cold water over it. Pack 
into clean hot jars without crushing, using a big spoon or ladle. 
All fruits can be successfully canned by the cold-pack method 
without the use of sugar by simply adding hot water. In can- 
ning fruit with sugar the sirup should be prepared in a separate 
vessel and poured over the fresh fruit in the hot jar. 





Quince Pineapple Apricots Strawberries 


HE cold-pack method applied to preserves and jams will be found especially helpful 

in eliminating the necessity of using paraffin or other wax tops. The use of con- 
tainers with screw tops is recommended for these products. This will make unnecessary 
the expense and trouble of using paraffin, and will make less likely the melting, molding 
and deterioration of the top parts of the fruits. The following recipe illustrates the 
application of the method. For cherries: Place one gallon of cold water in a kettle and 
add ten pounds of pitted cherries. After bringing to boiling point continue to boil 
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Jellies With 
Cream Cheese 
and Rye Crack- 


ers at Luncheon 


When Jelly is Done 


HERE need be no uncertainty 

about making jelly of good quality 
if this simple test is made: After the 
fruit has been boiled and the texture 
broken down it should be poured into a 
jelly bagand permitted todrain. Twelve 
ounces of sugar added to a pint of juice 
will make a jelly of the proper firmness 
and texture. Jelly is ready to be poured 
into the glasses when, upon testing it, 
two rows of drops form on the edge of 








Pears 


All These Fruits May be Canned in One Way and Without Sugar 
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The Easiest Way to Can Your Fruit 


Put it Up Now to Cut Next Winter’s Food Bills 


Currants Blackberries Cherries 
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In preparing the hard fruits, like apples, pears and quinces, 
remove the skins and cores, cut into convenient slices and drop 
into slightly salted cold water to keep from tarnishing. Pack 
closely in hot jars. 

To can either soft or hard fruits, either with or without sugar, 
process—that is, keep under the vigorously boiling water—for 
the length of time given in the sterilizing table on Page 22, 
which is the time for quart jars. If you live more than 1000 feet 
above sea level the time should be increased one-tenth for every 
500 feet over 1000. Upon removing the jars, tighten the covers, 
invert to cool and test for leaks. Wrap in paper, and store. 























Can the Fruit Juices for Refreshing Drinks or for Making Jellies 


OT fruit juice may be poured into ordinary jars or hot bottles and handled 

like the canning of the fruit itself. If poured into miscellaneous bottles make 
a cotton stopper, press into the neck of the bottle and leave during the sterilization 
period. Set the bottles in boiling hot water up to the necks. Sterilize the fruit 
juice for forty minutes at a temperature of 165 degrees Fahrenheit. Remove, and 
immediately press corks in over the cotton stoppers. If the cork fits well no 
paraffin need be used. If a poor cork it may be necessary to dip the cork in hot 
paraffin. Fruit juices handled in this way will keep fresh. They may be made into 
jelly when the new apples come, or whenever it is convenient to buy sugar. 





Strawberry Preserves on Boiled Rice Will 


Save Sugar Next Winter Peaches 


Serve Pineapple 
Jam With Corn 
MuffinsonCold 
Mornings Next 
Winter 
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a spoon held sidewise. | 








NOTE—Attention is called to time and sirup table on Page 22. 


Home-Canned Peache: 
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s With Potato-Flour 
Sponge Cake for Dessert Next Winter 





Cherries 


Plums 


slowly for eighteen minutes. Add twelve pounds of granulated sugar, and cook until 
after the mixture has boiled violently for a few minutes. Pack into hot glass jars. Put 
the rubber and cap in position, not tight. Sterilize for twenty minutes in the water 
bath, or ten minutes in a five-pound pressure cooker. When using the latter keep 
the valve open. For strawberries make a sirup of one quart of water and eleven pounds 
of sugar. Add eight pounds of berries. Cook slowly at the boiling point until the berries 
are soft. Skim while cooking. Cool, and proceed as with cherries. 
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To Make Sure it Will “Jell” 


LACE two teaspoonfuls of the un- 

boiled and unsweetened juice and 
two teaspoonfuls of grain or denatured 
alcohol in a glass and mix well. Settle 
for half an hour. Ifa jellylike substance 
forms at the bottom, pectin—the starch- 
like substance found in many fruits, 
which is necessary to make the juice 
“‘jell”—is present. If not present it 
may be obtained by combining apples 
or green citron melon with the fruit, or 
by adding the white portion of orange 
peel to the juice. 
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The Successful Way to Can 


Starting a Community 
Canning Kitchen 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


“= | NLY through very complete or- 
-j'| ganization is it going to be pos- 
sible to conserve all the excess 
products from the millions of 
war gardens that have been 
planted this year. The com- 
munity cannery at Salt Lake 
| City, Utah, was pronounced by 
a Sucretary of Agriculture Carl Vrooman, 
who visited it, to be an unusually successful in- 
stitution. And he said that he should use the 
Salt Lake plan as a model in organizing com- 
munity canneries in other municipalities. 

This conservation center was the outcome of 
efforts on the part of the woman’s conservation 
committee, which was a,subcommittee of the 
City Council of Defense. The chairman was 
Mrs. C. H. McMahon. Plans were prepared 
for a community cannery to be run in connec- 
tion with the municipal market. The Council of 
Defense approved the plans and voted a credit 
of $2500 to carry out the project. 

The city officials allowed the use of one of the 
long market sheds for the market kitchen. This 
shed was inclosed and equipped with two gas 
ranges, a large burner for a steam-pressure can- 
ner and a water heater. Asa protection against 
flies a section of the shed was screened in. 
Tables and stools were provided to make the 
work easier. A storage room was also provided 
for the canned products. 

The cooking of vegetables was done by both 
the steam-pressure canner and the, ordinary 
cold-pack boiler method, so that visiting house- 
wives might follow in their own homes the 
methods they saw practiced in the cannery— 
which was also a demonstration kitchen. 

With the exception of two domestic-science 
experts, employed as demonstrators, all the 
workers at the cannery were volunteers. Mrs. 
W. F. Adams, president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Salt Lake City, was in direct 
charge of the work. Assisting her were six 
women helpers, one to act as lieutenant on each 
day of the week; and each of these women re- 
cruited forces for permanent service. Members 
of numerous girls’ clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions volunteered to work in groups on certain 
hours of given days each week. 








1% materials for canning were purchased by 
the market master in the market. Some- 
times he secured products directly from the 
farmers. Occasionally a producer offered ma- 
terial free if the cannery forces would gather 
and transport it. In such cases the Boy Scouts 
were called upon to bring in the foodstuffs 
offered. 

When the day’s supply of fruits and vege- 
tables to be canned had been secured, the volun- 
teér workers at once began to prepare and 
pack the materials for cooking. Meantime, 
women coming to market to buy their daily 
supply of vegetables had been attracted to the 
cannery section of the market, so that there was 
always an audience on hand when materials 
were ready for cooking or bottling. 

The notable feature of this arrangement was 
that the unskilled could thus assist in a demon- 
stration as well as the skilled. Anyone who 
could pare a peach or skin a tomato was fully 
able to do the part assigned to her. Thus the 
workers often learned as much by the demon- 
stration as did the onlookers. This plan also 
made it possible to secure the large force of 
helpers needed during the ten or eleven weeks 
that the cannery was in operation. 


Bam oP Seam the cannery secured its own 
supplies of jars, rubber rings, sugar, etc., and 
the market master purchased all the products to 
be canned. Only material of good quality was 
canned. No preservative or coloring matter 
was added to any product. Strawberries, black- 
berries, dewberries, raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, pears and many other fruits were 
canned, as were also beans, peas, asparagus, 
carrots, and numerous other vegetables. 

All these products were sold. The containers, 
always jars that could be used indefinitely for 
canning other products, made the pack attrac- 
tive to housewives. More than 5000 jars of 
fruit and vegetables were canned, and 2400 ears 
of corn were dried at this demonstration center. 

For, in addition to this cannery at the 
market, seven codrdinate demonstration centers 
were opened in as many different parts of the 
city to reach housewives who did not go to the 
municipal market. 

The emphasis of the campaign was laid upon 
the educational rather than upon the strictly 
conservational feature of the work. This was 
necessary because of the great number of women 
and girls who were not familiar with up-to-date 
canning methods. Many thousands of women 
were reached through lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and thousands of canning and drying 
manuals were put into their hands. Thus the 
good results of the year’s work will be felt 
throughout the war and for many years to 
follow. 





‘‘*How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats’’— 
This booklet gives recipes not only for canning 
by the cold-pack method, but also takes up pick- 
ling and jelly making. Price, 10 cents. Address 
the Household Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

















THE FIRST FOUR STEPS IN CANNING 


Prepare the Product Scald or Blanch 


Dip in Cold Water Pack Close 





Time-Table for Canning Fruit 





HOT- STEAM 
SCALD | WATER| PRES- 
PRODUCTS OR BATH SURE 
BLANCH| AT 212°] 5 LBs. 


MINUTES|/MINUTES|MINUTES 


HOT- | STEAM 
SCALD | WATER | PRES- 
PRODUCTS OR BATH | SURE 
BLANCH| AT 212°] 5 LBs. 


MINUTES|MINUTES|MINUTES) 





POO as sos 6 +, ae 16 10 
Blackberries ... . No 16 i0 
Blueberries. . .. . No 16 10 
OO ee a No 16 10 
Oo. ! i ae No 16 10 
Dewberries. .... No 16 10 
Gooseberries . ... No - 16 10 
a No 16 10 




















PEE. ys js 6 8 | Oe 16 10 
out Se ae No 16 10 
Raspberries... .. No 16 10 
Se eee i t0:2 16 10 
Strawberries .... No 16 10 
Oo i cee 1% 20 8 
Bene sac se 10 20 12 
oo ae 6 40 25 

















The Right Way to Make the Sirup 


HILE fruits may be canned without 
sugar and sweetened at the-time they are 
used, if sugar is plentiful a sirup may be made 
and used in place of the boiling water; the fruit 
is then ready to use when taken out of the jar. 
The rule for making the sirup is three quarts of 
water to two quarts of sugar, boiled to a thin, 
medium-thin, medium-thick or thick sirup. 
Thin sirup is sugar and water boiled suffi- 
ciently to dissolve the sugar, but is not sticky. 
Thin sirups are used for all sweet fruits, such 
as cherries, peaches, apples, etc., that are not 
too delicate in texture and color. 
Medium-thin sirup is that which has begun to 
thicken and becomes sticky when cooled on the 
finger tip or spoon. 


Medium-thin sirups are used in the canning 
of the medium-sweet fruits, such as black- 


berries, currants, dewberries, huckleberries, ° 


raspberries, etc. 

Medium-thick sirup is that which has thick- 
ened enough to roll or pile up over the edge of 
the spoon when it is poured out. 

Medium-thick sirups are used in the canning 
of all sour fruits, such as gooseberries, apricots, 
sour apples, etc., and delicately colored fruits, 
such as strawberries and red raspberries. 

Thick sirup is that which has become so thick 
that it is difficult to pour out of a spoon or 
container, but is not sugared. 

Thick sirup is used in preserving and making 
all kinds of sun-cooked preserves. 


Ten Advices in Jelly Making 


1—Select firm underripe fruit which is fairly 
acid, containing a large amount of pectin. 

2—When cooking the fruit to extract the 
juice, allow it only to simmer and do not stir. 

3—Never cook fruit in a tin or iron vessel. 

4—Never cook juice with lid on the vessel. 

5—Boil the strained juice rapidly but not 
hard, and do not overcook. 

6— Make jelly in small quantity quickly. 


7—Have the jelly glasses ready in a pan of 
hot water when the jelly is cooked. 
8—If jelly is not firm, set it in the sun and 
cover it with a pane of glass or put it in a slow 
oven for a few hours. 
9—Store in a cool, dark, dry and well- 
ventilated room. 
10—Avoid “ overdilution of juice, oversupply 
of sugar, overcooking of juice and sugar.” 


Reasons Why Jelly “Fails” 


If it is tough it has too little sugar. 

If it crystallizes it was stored in a warm place, 
has too much sugar, the sugar was added at the 
beginning or at the end of the cooking, or it 
boiled too rapidly. 

If it is fermented it was stored in a warm, 
damp place, or was not boiled sufficiently. 

If it is moldy it was not properly covered, or 
was stored in a damp, poorly ventilated place. 

If it is gummy the juice and sugar were 
cooked too long together. 


If it is soft it contains too much sugar. 

If it is too dark it was cooked in tin or iron 
vessels, the juice was overcooked or the Juice 
and sugar were overcooked. 

If it is cloudy the fruit was not clean, the fruit 
was not allowed to simmer when preparing the 
juice, the fruit was stirred when preparing 
the juice, the juice was not strained adequately, 
the jelly bag was pressed, the strained juice was 
allowed to simmer instead of boiling rapidly, or 
the sugar was added in the beginning. 


Twice Ten Advices on Canning 


1— Follow one set of instructions only. 
2—Begin your canning work the first day 
with a small quantity and with one product. 
Work carefully. Test before you cana quantity. 
3—Prepare at any one time as many cans 
only as can be processed immediately. 
4— Work quickly. 
5—Have plenty of boiling water on hand. 
6— Use soft water free from excessive quan- 
tity of mineral matter. 
7— Use only the best types of jars. 
8—Tighten the wire bails of glass jars each 
year before the canning season begins. 
9—Never use a rubber more than once. 
10—Scald or blanch in boiling water. ‘‘Do 
not count time until water jumps.” 


11—‘‘Cold dip” in very cold water. 

12—Pack jars with vegetables or fruits to 
within 14 or 4% inch of top. 

13—Do not add too much salt to vegetables. 

14—Cover fruits or vegetables in jar with 
boiling liquid. 

15—Place peas, corn, beans or asparagus in 
the canner as soon as packed. 

16— Have the water in the canner boiling vig- 
orously all over the surface. 

17—Place the jars in the canner on racks 
with the water at least 1 inch over the top. 

18—Count the time for sterilizing when the 
water begins to jump. 

19—Cool the jars quickly. 

20— Do not store until cold. 
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THE LAST FOUR STEPS IN CANNING 


Add Boiling Water Put On the Cover— 
or Sirup But Not Tight 


Place in the Cooker 
to Sterilize 


Seal Perfectly Tight 


at Once 


and Dry 


Starting a Community 
. Drying Kitchen 
By Virginia Hunt 


fAiaeey|E North Lincoln Community 
W Drying Plant was erected from 
funds donated by the Lincoln 
Rotary Club under plans made 
| by the Extension Service of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
and is operated under the direc- 
- tion of the Extension Service 
7 “the N North Lincoln Community Club. This 
club now represents about sixty families. 

The drying plant developed from this experi- 
ence and being recommended to communities 
consists of a cabinet about 16 feet long, 2 feet 
high and 3) feet wide. The bottom of the cabi- 
net may be made of flooring or ungrooved ceil- 
ing. The sides and top may be made of the same 
material or of compo board. The top of the 
cabinet is closed by hinged doors or removable 
sections to enable the lowering of the trays into 
the cabinet. 

The cabinet is divided into five sections, four 
of which are large enough to accommodate two 
stacks of drying trays of ten each. These trays 
are of convenient size for community drying, 
being 114 feet wide, 3 feet long and 2 inches 
deep, made of half-inch material for sides and 
braces, and pearl wire screen for bottom, with 
wire screen at one end. The trays are inserted 
in the cabinet from the top, and may be placed 
in one at a time, or several can be handled at one 
time by means of hooks. The compartments 
are lettered and the trays numbered, and a 
record is kept by the caretaker of the trays 
assigned to the various patrons. 
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N EXHAUST fan is placed at one end of the 
cabinet in the fifth section. This fan may be 
operated by electricity or by a gasoline engine, 
and the air should be drawn through the cabinet 
at a rapid rate. 

The end opposite the fan is covered with or- 
dinary wire screen, so that flies may be kept from 
the drying fruits or vegetables. 

A sufficient charge per tray is made to cover 
cost of operation and the salary of the care- 
taker. The caretaker is at the plant for two 
hours in the morning and for about one hour in 
the afternoon. She receives and delivers vege- 
tables or fruits at this time. 

The patrons have their vegetables and fruits 
all prepared when they come to the plant. Two 
or three slicing machines are provided for the 
convenience of those who do not have them at 
home. Every person is urged to have every- 
thing in readiness before bringing to the plant, 
even to the slicing. 

It is suggested that the community raise 
funds to build and install the plant and that a 
sufficient charge be made per tray to defray the 
running expenses, which would include the time 
of the caretaker, the electricity or gasoline for 
operating the motors, upkeep and depreciation. 

During damp weather drying is slow, and if 
the plant can be located in a room where a fire 
can be maintained so that the air will be warm, 
better results will be obtained. 

A 100-tray drying plant similar to the one 
above described can be built complete for from 
$200 to $250, depending upon the type of motor 
and fan that is used and upon the material used 
in the construction of the cabinet. Complete 
plans for building such a plant will be furnished 
by the Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Farm, Lincoln, Nebraska, upon request, 
and the Extension Service will be glad to help 
any community in the establishment of such a 
plant. 


LARGE drying plant has been established 

for use at the Nebraska State Hospital for 

the Insane. It is composed of two cabinets 6 

feet long, 414 feet high and 4 feet wide, with 

seven large trays to each cabinet. These trays 

have bottoms and one end of pearl wire screens. 

The trays slide in at the side of the cabinets. 

The cabinets are on rollers so that they can be 

moved about from place to place while they are 
being filled or emptied. 

A wire screen is placed over one end of the 
cabinet while the other end is left entirely open 
for free access of air. ‘A large blower fan, which 
was already the property of the institution, and 
an electric motor sufficiently large to operate 
the fan satisfactorily, also the property of the 
institution, were used. 

The airis forced through the cabinet instead 
of being drawn through, as is the case in the 
North Lincoln Community Drying Plant. Ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory results have been obtained 
with this plant. 

In establishing community drying plants the 
object is to move a large quantity of air in a 
short time, and to have the drying trays so 
arranged that the air will have free access to all 
parts of the trays. It is also necessary to pro- 
vide some means of protection from insects of 
various kinds and to take other measures to pro- 
vide for cleanliness and sanitation. Plans for 
large plants also will be furnished upon request, 
by the Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Farm, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





‘*How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables ’’— 
This booklet has been prepared to supply the 
demand from our readers for information on 
this subject. Price, 10 cents. Address the 
Household Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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ISS FREDRICKA PRATT COBB, of. Titus- 

ville, Pennsylvania,-is a singer by vocation, an 
orange-marmalade maker by avocation. She thinks 
that the sale of her product is largely due to its odd 
packing, often in small Japanese or Chinese porcelain 
jars, and that attractive presentation will sell any 
pure food.’ product, because “‘we eat first with our 
eyes and then with our mouths.” 

“From Mary’s Garden” is the watchword that Mrs. 
Mary E. Hutchinson, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
uses to mark the quality of the products she puts out 
as ‘‘Home Craft Sweets.” 
and finds honey so delicious in confections that she 
will continue to use it. Her caution to women workers 
is that only a superior article is marketable. 


She keeps her own bees 



















ISS MARIAN WHITMAN, of Central 

Valley, New -York, has coined the 
happy name of “Marigold Marmalade,” 
which she gives to. her citrous-fruit product 
which, during the winter months, she puts 
on the market for love of the work and the 
philanthropies she can further as a result. 

















RS. KATHARINE B. LANGE, of Pleas- 

antville, New Jersey, makes the deli- 
cious orange marmalade that all but four of 
the big beach-front hotels of Atlantic City 
serve to their guests. Incidentally, an order 
from one of these hostelries to supply in one 
week 2000 pounds of her currant jelly does 
not disturb Mrs. Lange at all. Two years ago 
her equipment consisted of one confectioner’s 
stove, an aluminum pot and a will to “make 
good.” She still does the work in her own 
home, in what she calls her “specialty” 
kitchen because she specializes on grapefruit 
products and the sweets named. She uses 
materials only of the highest grade obtain- 
able, and believes that to supply from our own 
resources products formerly imported is a 
practical form of patriotism. 





























N A BEAUTIFUL old-fashioned vine-covered farmhouse, through the windows of 

which you look upon the maple grove pictured at the left and through which in 
turn come sunshine and sweet fresh air, is the spot in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where 
you will find Miss Helen Gray and Miss Ethel McLaren, who, in their white-walled, 
white-ceilinged and spotless-floored workroom, are making candies entirely of maple 
sugar, Jersey cream and the best chocolate they can buy, and sending them all over 
the United States, to our Island possessions and to Europe. 

On the famous Mohawk Trail, at Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, you will find 
Miss Alice Brown, who, raised on a farm, saw close at hand the possibilities of a big 
business asset in maple sugar and makes daily at ““The House of Maples” thousands 
of maple sugar “‘sweethearts,” which she sends by parcel post to all parts of the world. 
Miss Brown utilizes from four to five thousand gallons of sirup each year, buying the 
output of the maple groves near by, which she turns into candies, maple-sugar cream 
packed in glass jars, and maple mincemeat. 


HREE thousand jars of jams and preserves 

put up during one season, from fruit on her 
sister’s farm, is the proud accomplishment of 
Miss Nancy Homans, of Huntington, Long 
Island, New York.’ She does the work on gas 
and oil stoves in a kitchen seven by nine feet, 
which shows what other women might do. 
Neighboring children help to pick and prepare 
the berries in season. Fruit vinegars are made 
from old recipes, and many of the preserves are 
packed in quaint jars and bottles that add to 
the charm—and price. The kitchen is part of 
a studio bungalow, as Miss Homans is an artist 
as well as a jam maker. 































UURING the sugar shortage 
Miss Dorothy Quincy 
Wright, of Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts, an expert on bee cul- 
ture, supplied honey to the 
people of Boston from her Linden 
Hill apiaries, where she keeps 
myriads of bees. She could tell 
you all about the love story-of 
the Queen Bee, what the bees do 
for our farms, how they make the 
honey and how they have their 
own wonderful form of govern- 
ment and community life. Miss 
Wright is trying hard to get bee- 
keeping before American women, 
and wants tosee honey produced 
in such quantities that it will be 
regarded as a food and not as a - 
luxury, andtake its rightful place. 
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Betty Bonnet Goes to a 


The Bride: By Sheila Young 


the figures are cut out the different Parts will last lon 


i ger and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistlin 


€, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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N NEW YEAR’S DAY last 
something happened at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, just north of Chicago, 
that was absolutely revolu- 
tionary in the United States 
Navy. There were issued in- 
vitations for an official New 
| ‘ Year’s reception to be held 
at the big brick house of 
the commandant, Captain William A. Mof- 
fett, U. S. N., which stands on the high i 
bluff overlooking Lake Michigan on one f 
side and the myriad buildings of the train- ’ 
ing station on the other. To that recep- 
tion were invited the fifty commissioned 
officers on the station and their wives 
and—on exactly the same basis—thirty- 
six enlisted men, three from each of the 
twelve regiments into which the 25,000 
embryo sailors are organized. 

The reception set a navy precedent. 
For the first time in the history of the 
service commissioned officers and en- a2 
listed men were guests at the same social A 
function and drank lemonade from the 
same punch bowl. And it is a precedent 
which has already been followed. At many 
navy dances in Chicago last winter officers 
and men were fellow guests; and officers 
report a distinct tightening up of discipline 
on the part of the men. 

If caste in the Navy is broken up, with no 
relaxation of strict military discipline, a large 
share of the credit would seem to be due to the 
vision and courage of Mrs. Moffett. 














a the 25,000 boys at the Great Lakes station 
are healthy youngsters, full of animal spirits 

and in the pink of physical condition. When 
coveted week-end ‘‘shore leave”’ is granted and thou- 
sands of youngsters are ‘‘at liberty” for a day or 
two, how and where shall they find the needed and nec- 
essary recreation and amusement without getting into 
bad company and worse surroundings? For boys whose 
homes are in Chicago, or not far from the big city, the prob- 
lem is simple. But what about boys whose homes are far 
away and who have neither the time nor money to take a 
long trip? To them—many of them fresh from remote 
farms—a great city is not only an irresistible attraction, but, 
with its thousands of saloons and other resorts, offers as 
many dangers for their unaccustomed feet. In Chicago, it is 
true, the laws against serving intoxicants to men in uniform 
are strictly observed, but the danger remains and is none the 
less real. 

Mrs. Moffett was one of the first to inspire a great move- 
ment to avert this danger. Taking advantage of her own 
social position, she interested the society and club women of 
the fashionable North Shore and of the city in her plans. 
Early in the war she secured from her friends and acquaint- 
ances invitations for small parties of sailors to spend the 
week-ends or to attend dances or theater parties. The move- 
ment spread. The week-end entertainment of the boys from 
the training station has become the prevailing social fad in 
Chicago and its suburbs. Grown now far beyond Mrs. Mof- 
fett’s direction, Chaplain Moore and a corps of assistants 
have each week more than 2000 week-end invitations to 
distribute among the youngsters who are to be on “‘shore 
leave.’ 

Then she became a leader in organizing a Mid-Western 
branch of the Navy League, a great society of civilians which, 
through all its many branches, serves as an active and unob- 
trusive friend of a sailor ashore and of the dependent rela- 
tives he may have left behind him. The work of the Navy 
League in relieving cases-of want, in extending a helping 
hand to boys in trouble, in helping to lift the load of worry 
and anxiety which might destroy the efficiency of the young 
sailor, is not a proper subject for publicity. But every boy 
at the training station knows where he can go to get help and 
wise advice in case of need. 


NTIL her manifold duties grew too pressing, Mrs. Moffett 

always spent several hours a day in the office of the Navy 
League at the station. She still serves as its president and 
many of the most troublesome and difficult cases still come 
to her for decision. 

But the most appealing as well as in some ways the most 
important work Mrs. Moffett has done is in her personal 
dealings with scores of individual boys who have come to the 
Great Lakes station as recruits. 

Boys who enlist in the Navy are, on the average, a couple 
of years younger than those who enter the Army. The 
recruits in the Army will run somewhat above twenty-one 
years of age. The 25,000 boys at Great Lakes will average 
about nineteen years.. Hundreds are not yet eighteen. 1 

The average army recruit has already ‘‘broken home 
ties.’’ At least he is likely to have had a few years’ experience 
in business life. His character has begun to mature and 
harden. In almost a majority of cases the navy re- 
cruits come straight from home and high school or from 
the farm. When they enter the training station a sur- 
prising number are away from home for the first time 
in their lives. They are just at the most susceptible and 
irresponsible stage, subject to overwhelming attacks of 


homesickness, full of the vagaries of adolescent youth. ({_ 33% y des 


It is also true that, for reasons of necessity, the first 
three weeks of a recruit’s stay at a training station are 
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A Mother to 25,000 Boys 


Mrs. Moffett Provides the Sympathetic Touch That Makes Them All Kin 
By Henry M. Hyde 

















Mrs. William A. Moffett 


likely to constitute the most difficult and depressing period of 
his whole service in the Navy. In order to make certain that 
the incoming recruit does not spread any kind of contagious 
disease through the station, all newcomers are kept under 
medical observation in a receiving camp for twenty-one days 
after their arrival. During this period of confinement to 
camp the recruit is also vaccinated against both smallpox 
and typhoid, so that a sore arm is likely to add to the dis- 
comforts of unaccustomed discipline and absence from home. 


LL the officers at the station have recognized the neces- 
sary difficulties of this situation andthave done their best 
to make the receiving camp as cheerful and comfortable as 
possible. When one considers that in a single year the Great 
Lakes station has grown from a place where often not more 
than 1000 boys were in training to what is now the greatest 
naval camp in the world, with rarely less than 25,000 young 
sailors in residence, it becomes almost a miracle that Captain 
Moffett and his officers have been able to do so much. 

But always Mrs. Moffett has taken an especial interest in 
the receiving camp. She has looked at its problems with the 
sympathetic eye of a mother, for she has a family of small 
boys of her own. It may be that Mrs. Moffett had nothing 
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to do with the appointment of “ Packy”’ Schwarz 
to the head of the cooks’ galley in the receiving 
camp, but she has found in him an intelligent 
ally. When “ Packy” fails to tempt the appetite 
of a homesick youngster with apple pie or dough- 
nuts like mother used to make, when he con- 
cludes that certain cases need more tactful and 
skillful treatment than he knows how to give, 
he is likely to report them to the lady who 
lives in the big brick house on the bluff. 
One boy, just past eighteen, had run away 
from a remote farm in Arkansas to enlist in 
the Navy. He had never been away from 
home before. All his surroundings were new 
and strange and—to the homesick lad— 
very terrible. ‘ Packy’’ Schwarz failed to 
tempt him with special Southern dishes. 
The other recruits made fun of his rustic 
manners and his Southern dialect. 
“I’m afraid,” said ‘‘ Packy”’ to Mrs. Mof- 
fett, “‘that if you don’t take hold of him 
that kid will do something desperate. 
He'll try to desert, or he’ll use a knife on 
some of the boys that tease him.” 
“Send him over at three o’clock this after- 
noon,” said the mistress of the comman- 
dant’s quarters. 


Been: boy went to the commandant’s 
residence practically under orders and 
with evident dread of possible punishment. 
He was received in exactly the right way to 
relieve his painful embarrassment and awk- 
wardness. 
Within half an hour Mrs. Moffett had helped 
him to write a letter to his mother and had 
promised to write herself. She had admired the 
width of her caller’s shoulders and advised him 
to take boxing lessons, the unspoken suggestion 
being that his tormentors should be properly 
punished. Quite naturally the boy’s story came out: 
he was a reckless, homesick boy who had run away 
and deserted, thus putting a stain not only on his own 
record but, what was more important, on the proud 
record of the Navy. 

“Now, John,” she said, as he left, ‘“‘as soon as you get out 
of receiving camp I’m going to try to get you a ten days’ 
furlough. Then you can go home and properly bid your folks 
good-by. We'll arrange the money part. I think they’ll be 
proud to see the navy uniform down in Arkansas. Of course 
it all depends on your getting good conduct marks in the 
receiving camp. One black mark and I shan’t be able to get 
the furlough. And I should be terribly disappointed.” 

The boy set his jaw. That was all, but it was enough. He 
got his furlough and came back full of pride in the Navy. 
He is now a petty officer on one of the new destroyers. 

Literally scores of such difficult cases have been personally 
handled by Mrs. Moffett. They are all alike, yet each case 
differs from the others in detail. In all the barracks the 
stories are told. One boy, bitterly discontented and sullen, 
was completely transformed jwhen, after a half-hour talk, 
Mrs. Moffett set in motion the machinery which resulted in 
his being transferred to the great band of the station, his 
secret ambition to play the cornet being thus satisfied. 

It is small wonder, perhaps, that any youngster should be 
proud of membership in the great band of seven hundred 
pieces, which is the pride of the station. It has been officially 
designated as ‘‘The” Band of the United States Navy and, 
under the leadership of John Philip Sousa, the famous com- 
poser, it has been heard in all parts of the country. Sousa, 
himself, is under contract to serve the Navy for the period 
of the war, at an annual salary of one dollar a year. 


OTHERS and sweethearts of scores of the station re- 

cruits write direct to Mrs. Moffett asking for informa- 
tion about their boys. Toone who was not herself a mother 
many of their requests would seem trivial, even unreasonable; 
but Mrs. Moffett reads and sympathizes with them all. 

So it happened that on the afternoon of the day before last 
Christmas all the 25,000 boys on the station were massed in 
long blue ranks on the great parade ground before the admin- 
istration building. They had been reviewed by Captain 
Moffett, his staff and a party of distinguished visitors. Ina 
little group on one side sat Mrs. Moffett and some friends. 

It drew near the sunset hour. The crowds were waiting 
tensely for the salute to the colors. Suddenly ‘‘ Packy”’ 
Schwarz stepped forward and started to read a speech. 

The boys, he said, wanted to recognize the interest of 
Mrs. Moffett in their welfare. They had purchased a small 
present. No one had been allowed, he said, to contribute 
more than ten cents. It was too small a thing to represent 
fairly the feeling which they all had for the mother of the sta- 
tion. Then he pulled away a cloth and there, on a big table, 
was revealed a splendid silver service. 

The woman for whom this most beautiful of compliments 
was intended sat perfectly dazed. Then a tear came, and she 
who had brought tears to many a boy’s eyes sat immovable 
as the tears streamed down her cheeks. _ 

Her husband immediately recognized the situation. 
A quick order rang out, and the seven hundred pieces 


fe, of Sousa’s great naval band crashed into “The Star- 


Spangled Banner.”’ Instantly the long blue-clad lines, 
stretching away almost to the limit of vision, straight- 
ened in attention. Every hand rose in salute to the flag. 
But it was a salute also to the woman who had recog- 
nized in the young volunteer patriots of the Navy boys 
and mothers’ sons as well as fighting men! 
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_An American by the Grace of God 


What the Boy “Over There” Will Bring Back With Him When He Comes Home 





Harris Dickson 





had for democracy? Why, 
we have already won that fight; 
I will tell you why and how. 











WAS talking with an American mother in Paris, who 

had only one boy. She had given him to the Republic. 

This lad had lived abroad during most of his twenty-one 
years and knew little of the home land except by tradition. 
Intense love of country he imbibed from his mother. As he 
watched those long brown columns that marched under- 
neath their straight-brimmed hats, the lad realized where he 
belonged. So he went. 

“General,” said the mother, when she brought her boy to 
the commanding officer, ‘‘I am bringing to you an American 
boy, clean in body and in soul. What are you going to give 
me back?”’ 

Millions of mothers in our states are asking this question: 
“What will my boy bring back?” 

I cannot answer. But this I do know: Your boy, and 
every other boy who goes to France, will be different when 
he marches home again. Some few, a very few, perhaps, 
may have degenerated; but from an intimate knowledge 
of their splendid spirit I feel absolutely sure that a vast 
majority of our boys will be better and stronger for the 
experience. 

All sorts and conditions of youngsters are ‘‘over there’’; 
the gilded youth of aristocracy, descended from generations 
of blue-blood ancestors, and the nameless foundling, who 
never knew his father; pampered heirs, who have been 
accustomed to travel in royally appointed yachts, and 
starveling outcasts of fortune. ‘‘Over there’ are winners of 
Rhodes scholarships, and grown men who cannot write their 
names. Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants stand 
side by side in our ranks, with every distinction smothered 
by the leveling democracy of their uniform. Those boys will 
be changed. The quickening process has already stirred and 
new fruit begins to bud. Ancient barriers are being torn 
down, prejudices destroyed and new standards erected— 
standards that are rigidly just. 


See OO the ragpicker’s son has never known the 
millionaire’s son except to see him pass ina high-powered 
automobile, to envy him, to hate him for an idler and spender 
of moneys wrung from the poor. The millionaire’s son has 
perhaps looked down upon the ragpicker’s son as one to be 
avoided. Yet I have seen them elbow to elbow, dressed 
exactly alike, served at the same table and with the same 
food, obeying the same orders, handling the same shovel and 
digging the same kind of dirt out of the same ditch. There may 
still be vivid contradictions in their points of view outside the 
Army; but as they dig together by day and sleep together 
by night, as they face the same dangers with the same cour- 
age, and go over the same top, both lads dismiss all previous 
differences and feel that the thing which actually counts is 
manhood. The gilded youth finds in the child of poverty the 
same fundamental instincts as in himself, and such a loyal 
friend as he never dreamed of possessing among his own 
class. 

Curiously enough it is the millionaire’s son who conceals 
his station, while the ragpicker’s son makes no bones about 
telling what he was before enlisting. Rich youngsters hide 
the fact of wealth for the reason that this may draw class 
distinctions between themselves and their comrades; and 
it is the rich boy, the born aristocrat, who desires no distinc- 
tions drawn. He frankly likes these fellows, and wants to 
be one of them. It isa refreshing novelty. 

Let me say to you, Fine Lady—or rather to you, Brave 
Mother of the Republic—and to that other brave woman, 
who is the ragpicker’s wife, your sons have become friends, 
and both of them are richer for it. Knowing this, each of you 
must feel of sympathetic kin to that other good woman who 
has also given her only son. Your boy has changed, and so 
must you, for the better. This in itself will be a triumph of 
that democracy for which your boy is fighting. 

Fighting for democracy? Why, we have already won that 
fight; I will tell you why and how. 

We are proving that a democratic form of government — 
weakest of organizations in conducting warfare—is yet able 
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to concentrate its power and to strike hard. This must be 
done by a pure democracy, of which our present military 
system is a perfect preci American fighting strength is 
based upon a perfect equality of manhood and obligation. 
The wealth of the “ales does not exempt him, nor is 
poverty a bar to rank and honors. 

By means of a questionnaire every man of military age 
informs his Government, not as to his financial rating, social 
or political status, but as to his individual capacity as a 
man. Every tub stands upon its own bottom, and each 
officer or recruit is assigned to that duty for which he seems 
best fitted. Men are promoted, shifted or retired upon the 
sole basis of their ability, and every soldier has an equal 
chance. This is one reason why your boy will bring back 
from France a clearer conception of what democracy means. 

And what sort of morals will your boy bring back? 


HIS touches the core of a mother’s heart, and she wants 

to know. If we are going to talk about it at-all let us be 
very, very frank and call spades by their right name. There’s 
no sense in being squeamish. Certain facts we must look in 
the face, and the straighter we stare at them the more human 
those facts become. Your boy is like every other boy in 
France, young, healthy, high-spirited and virile—a He- 
man—or he would not be where he is. They sent him over 
there asa fighter. Since the birth of time the qualities which 
impel a man to love and protect a woman are the same quali- 
ties which lead him to combat with other men. The fighting 
man loves a woman, and the woman loves a fighting man. 
There you are. 

By the customs of France it is impossible for any Amer- 
ican officer or enlisted man to be admitted into homes on the 
intimate and cordial basis that is his birthright in the States. 
Something is missing out of this boy’s life. Something is 
gone, and it leaves a vacancy. The boy needs feminine asso- 
ciation; he needs the best. There being no way for him to 
find the best, the worst will sometimes find him. 

Farsighted Americans now in France are looking ahead to 
foresee the effect upon our national morals when immature 
lads come in contact with a totally different kind of woman, 
and a different ideal of women. Unfortunately they will 
not meet those pure-minded, Competent and self-sacrificing 
women who are bearing the burdens of the French Republic. 
And will this Continental laxity debase their thoughts when 
they come back home? I do not believe it. Their first and 
strongest impression must be of disgust. Having seen the 
shameless and degraded they will return with a greater 
reverence for American womanhood and for American ideals. 

A sweeping indictment of licentiousness has been filed 
against our Army, and it raised a.storm of protest. The 
charge is utterly false. One fact disproves it: Several months 
ago our Government offered the boys a chance to purchase 
Liberty Bonds by installments out of their pay. Ina single 
Battery that I know there are 164 men. Every solitary man 
bought one or more bonds. Some pledged their pay to such an 
extent that it left only two dollars a month for spending 
money. Men who mean to waste their substance in riotous 
living will never strip themselves down to two dollars a 
month. 

Suppose a boy does go to France, nursing a notion in the 
back part of his head that here is a pleasure-loving country, 
flowing with wine and swarming with beautiful women. 
Suppose he intends to have a hilarious time. He finds a 
powerful sentiment against it, not alone among the officers 
or by order of his commanding general, but a clear-cut opin- 
ion of the enlisted mez. The truth is that among American 
troops in France there is less, proportionately, than one-third 
the evil that exists in the United States itself. Our boys went 
over there to fight for America and the freedom of the 
world.. They are making no high-pure-and-noble orations, 
and wearing no halos, but they have got their minds on the 
job. It is a heartening and a wholesome truth. 


& TO the officers: I may have said this before, but I am 
going to say it again. Mothers, wives and sweethearts 
will not get tired of hearing it. I lived for months with more 
than three hundred officers, by day at their routine duties, 
sitting with them at table, spending my evenings in their 
rooms or they in mine. I know what occupies them by day 
and by night. They are not gambling, they are not drinking 
and they are not chasing women. With every faculty of 
mind and body they are working to win this war. 

These officers and men are not a bunch of juvenile cheru- 
bim, but the moral atmosphere of the Army—for prime rea- 
sons of efficiency—is better than that which surrounds your 
boy in any city. His boon companions cannot be idlers, 
street loafers and worse, with no higher ambition than to 
squander money in low amusements. Your boy will bring 
back the idea that men are a pretty good sort, and in times 
like these can be depended upon to do the decent thing. 

What of religion? 

Through long and lonely evenings his little mother sits at 
home, wondering and knitting, knitting and wondering, 
‘What sort of faith will my boy bring back?’”’ 

She remembers that years ago France groaned through a 
bloody chaos of upheaval—the Revolution. Old creeds and 
established faiths were rocked to their foundations, and the 
thoughts of men ran raving mad over the sudden bursting 
of their shackles. 

Much the same sort of thing is going to happen, is happen- 
ing, in France to-day. Not at the hands of organized and 





I ee ALL that American Army you | 
can see'no Jew, no Gentile, no Ro- 
man Catholic, no Protestant. Within 
their khaki uniforms, look as closely as 
you may, you will see nothing but a 
soldier of this Republic: an American 
by the grace of God. 











deliberately directed forces, but by unconscious processes 
through whic men are looking more and more to the sub- 
stance of religion while discarding the shadow. 

“Over there” are hundreds of benevolent workers, Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, ambulance drivers, thousands 
of other noble men and women, who go unarmed and without 
terror upon the battlefields, who toil without tiring in the 
camps. Among them are Protestant clergy and laity, 
Catholic priests and laymen, Jewish rabbis, and nondescripts 
of no particular creed. 

No matter what sect they formerly professed nor what 
hair-splitting dogmas they were accustomed to expound at 
home, “over there’’ they live the religion of human service. 
I care not what brand of doctrine they might have preached, 
it is their present practice that challenges my admiration and 
wins me to their faith. Theirs is the faith that carries coffee 
to soldiers in the trenches, provides for them fires to thaw 
their hands and stoves to dry their draggled feet. They 
soothe suffering, they heal wounds and cheer with clean 
amusements. These are their good works without which 
faith availeth naught. 

Of the prodigious magnitude of this task, their tenderness 
and success in little things, I need not speak. It is the effect 
of the work upon the workers that must answer the mother’s 
question, ‘‘ What sort of faith will my boy bring back?” 

Faith? He will bring back to you a marvelously fostered 
faith in man, a swelling pride that he comes from the same 
stock as those heroic men and women. 


\ ," JHAT manner of men give their lives to such un- 
rewarded service—if reward be measured by coin which 
passes current? They are exactly the same men that your 
boy used to know at home, men that he used to pass upon 
ye — without dreaming of what was in them. Neither 
id they. 

Take the Y. M. C. A., for example. At their beginnings 
in the United States most of the secretaries were young 
preachers and school-teachers. These preachers were trained 
at various denominational schools to promulgate the dogma 


and advance the tenets of their particular sects. One day . 


they set sail for war-lashed France to work at practical 
Christianity. Unconsciously their petty cavils melted away, 
the shadows vanished and the substance of real religion took 
its place—a living religion that all men could see and all 
believe in. They embarked from the States as Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, or what not; on 
the other side, from no solitary man of them have I heard 
a hint as to his denomination. Sectarian lines are being 
shattered, and the noble fabric of human service is welded 
into symmetry by the “work that can with logic absolute, 
the two and seventy jarring sects confute.”’ 

I beg of you, in any church at home, to read this with an 
open mind. You have a son “over there,’’ who was born 
perhaps into the Protestant or the Jewish faith. Perhaps 
your boy is ill to-night, and at his bedside sits the regimental 
chaplain, who may be a Catholic priest. The sympathetic 
padre is telling your boy a lot of funny stories, joking him 
back to health and spirits. 

Or is your boy a Catholic? Gaze across the Atlantic and 
you may see him perched astride the gable of a Y. M.C. A. 
hut, tacking tar paper on the roof. The man who works 
beside him, with his mouth full of tacks, isa Baptist preacher. 
Does the difference in religion come between them? Not a 
bit. Both of them have forgotten that they are anything 
except men in the common service of their common country. 
Let some mischief maker climb that roof and suggest that 
they are not friends. He’s got a punctual fight on his hands. 
The preacher will fight too. Upward of seventy British 
clergymen have been killed at the front and hundreds 
wounded. Our fighting American parson will also show his 
grit. 

Glance at the Y. M. C. A. hut on Saturday night and 
watch the Catholic chaplain while he referees a sparring 
match which amuses a thousand men, keeping them away 
from the wine shops and the women. Early next morning, 
being Sunday, he says mass from the same platform, while 
later in the day an Episcopalian clergyman preaches. Dur- 
ing the afternoon a Methodist, introduced by a Catholic, 
addresses a union meeting of the soldiers. And at night the 
Jewish rabbi holds service for his people. Sectarianism has 
no adherent in all this democracy of denominations. 


| Sidr bat afternoon at the instruction camps there isa heart- 
stirring ceremony which for me never lost a sense of exal- 
tation, and I could never witness it without a tightening in 
the throat: The sundown gun is fired. The twin emblems of 
France and the United States are being lowered reverently 
to the ground. An American band plays the “‘ Marseillaise,’’ 
merging into ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ while French 
and Americans together salute their allied flags. Many, 
many times I have watched the faces of our men, erect, in 
company front, with straightforward eyes and stalwart 
shoulders. Searching their splendid ranks, lined up in olive 
drab and standing as a stone wall for human liberty—in all 
that American Army you can see no Jew, no Gentile, no 
Roman Catholic, no Protestant. Within their khaki uni- 
forms, look as closely as you may, you will see nothing but 
a soldier of this Republic: an American by the grace of God. 

The enlisted man hates a hyphen, resents being labeled 
with a tag and set apart from his fellows. To him a comrade 
is a comrade, heart of his heart, bone of his bone, blood of 
his blood—only that and nothing more. 

One Catholic chaplain has campaigned for many years in 
the United States Army, hiking through the sands of Mexico 
and the dust of China. Heis now in France. He knows the 
stuff that a soldier is made of. Time and again I have seen 
him at a Y. M. C. A. hut, spinning his inimitable yarns and 
entertaining the men. Knowing and loving the padre as I 
do, I rallied him about mixing up with so many Protestants 
until nobody could tell t’other from which. Mark his an- 
swer, that in a single phrase epitomizes a real religion. 

The padre laughed and replied: ‘‘This is no time to be 
hating each other for the love of God.” 

Every American in France feels more or less consciously 
the force of this situation. Nobody theorizes about it, 
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'Has delegated Doctor Alonzo Englebert Taylor, one of its ablest experts, 
to present this authoritative page in The Ladies’ Home Journal. It reflects 
to women, directly and concretely, what the Food Administration considers 
the greatest food need for this month of June. 
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corn—are available in sufficient amounts to enable the peo- 

ples of the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the United 
States to eat the normal ration of cereals during the coming 
months. But there is not enough wheat to furnish the accus- 
tomed amount of wheat bread to our Allies and ourselves. 

There and here all bread is mixed-flour bread. Our Victory 
bread contains seventy-five parts of wheat flour and twenty-five 
parts of diluting cereals. Over there, bread contains seventy to 
seventy-five parts of wheat flour and twenty to twenty-five:parts 
of diluting cereals. But even with this saving of wheat flour by 
dilution in bread-making, there is not enough wheat to provide 
the normal ration of war bread for our Allies and ourselves. 
There must be a division. Someone must consume less of wheat 
and more of other cereals. Who shall it be? 

These cereals are of equal nutritive value in a mixed diet. 
They are all equally digestible. In occasional individuals corn 
produces a rash; there is an occasional child who does not 
tolerate oatmeal well; but, allin all, corn and oatmeal are equally 
digestible. 

Our preference for wheat does not represent choice of a supe- 
rior cereal. It represents choice based upon external considera- 
tions. A computation of our stocks indicates that we will be able 
to furnish to the Allies wheat flour sufficient to enable them to 
maintain their fixed cereal intake in the form of war bread, pro- 
vided we reduce our flour consumption to six pounds per person 
a month. Our normal consumption of flour was about eighteen 
pounds a month per person. Our consumption of other cereals 
was three to four pounds a month. 

If we reduce our wheat flour to six pounds a month per person 
we shall need to increase our consumption of corn, rice, barley 
and oats to fifteen pounds a month, or substitute vegetables. 
From the standpoint of nutrition and digestibility it is im- 
material whether we consume eighteen pounds of wheat flour 
and three pounds of substitution cereals or six pounds of wheat 
flour and fifteen pounds of substitution cereals. Our decision 
must be based on external considerations. We wish our Allies 
to have the larger portion of wheat flour and accept for our- 
selves the smaller portion, because there is a burden attending 


(CC corn—ar of all kinds—rice, oats, wheat, rye, barley and 


You or She? One or the Other Must Do It 


the use of rice, oats and corn as compared with wheat, and we 
believe this burden should be borne by the Americans rather 
than by the Allies. 

Wheat flour is cheaper than the substitution cereals, a condi- 
tion that, it is hoped, will not continue after the milling facilities 
are adapted to the present demands. But even if it were to con- 
tinue, we believe it to be the duty of Americans, above the poorer 
classes, to purchase these substitutes even at higher costs, be- 
cause in the final analysis we have more money than our Allies. 
Their resources have been seriously depleted by over three years 
and a half of grueling warfare. During more than two years and 
a half of this time our people occupied the vantage position of a 
neutral carrying on an enormous trade with the Allies, that 
resulted in great profits to our people as a whole. Our expendi- 
ture for war to date is small compared with theirs, particularly 
when taken in connection with our war profits prior to our en- 
trance into the war. The burden of slightly greater expense, if 
such must be, ought to be borne by us. 


ICE, oats and corn are not so acceptable to the Caucasian as is 
wheat in the form of bread. Either we or our Allies must ac- 
cept the slightly less desirable cereals. We believe that the Amer- 
ican people ought to assume the less desirable cereals because 
our larder is otherwise normal. To make oats, rice and corn ac- 
ceptable to the Caucasian taste, they need to be eaten with dairy 
products, sugar, fruits, fats or meats. We have these in abun- 
dance. Our Allies have them only in minimal quantities. The 
sugar ration of England is two pounds a month; that of France 
and Italy, a little over one pound. Our consumption is between 
six and seven poundsa month. Their livestock has been seriously 
depleted; their milk supply islow. Our livestock has been more 
than maintained and our milk production is rising each month. 
They have little fruit. We have an abundance of fruit. They are 
on very short fat rations; we have fat in plenty. Every adjunct 
for the tasteful preparation and consumption of rice, oats and 
corn we possess; they lack them. 
With a modicum of culinary art and ingenuity, every Amer- 
ican woman can prepare for her family fifteen pounds of substi- 
tution cereals a week. This would not be possible to the women 
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of the United Kingdom, France and Italy, who would be com- 
pelled to serve them, in large part, cooked plain. In addition, we 
understand the use of these cereals. In Italy they understand 
the use of rice and corn, but otherwise our Allies have used rice 
only as an occasional dessert; oatmeal is scarcely known outside 
of Scotland, and corn meal is a strange dish. 


a work is required in the preparation of rice, oats and corn 


for the table, as compared with the use of wheat in bread. In 


Europe there is no household baking; all bread is baked in shops. 
Here sixty per cent of our people bake their own bread. Half of 
the food of France consists of bread; 40 per cent of the food of 
the combined Allies is bread. Whenever a loaf of bread is taken 
from a womanin the Allied countries and replaced by the com- 
parable amount of rice, oatmeal or corn, that woman must de- 
vote half an hour or more to the cooking of this cereal. 


Coal is one hundred and ten dollars a ton in France and Italy. 


The women there are carrying a load of physical labor of which 
the women in America have no conception. In England women 
are the mainstay of manufacture, and a large number work upon 
the farms and in transportation. In France and Italy practically 
the entire work of agriculture is carried on by the women. The 
women of the United States have little more work than they had 
prior to our entrance into the war. 


The preparation of rice, oats and corn means for each Amer- 


ican woman an additional amount of household work. This 
additional labor means very little to the American woman in her 
present degree of occupation. It would constitute a serious, 
indeed a cruel, burden to the women of the United Kingdom, 


France and Italy. This work of preparation of substitution 


cereals must be done by women. It is up to each American 


woman to judge whether she will do this for her family and spare 
it for a woman of the Allies, or whether she will deliberately pass 
the load to her Allied sister. Each American woman must visu- 
alize conditions in the homes abroad and, contrasting them with 
ihe conditions in her own life, ask herself the question: Who 
shall bear this added burden, she or I? Under these circum- 
stances, assumption of the burden by the American women will 
be esteemed not merely a duty but a privilege. 





Daily We Must Feed Over 
20,000,000 in Europe 


Tis figures for exportation of foodstuffs to the 


nations who are now our Alliesindicate that, up 
to the time of our entrance into the war, we had 
been feeding in the neighborhood of 15 million people. 
During the present year the claims upon our. re- 
sources have been increased by reason of grave crop 
failure abroad, especially in France. Their herds have 
been depleted. Their supplies of fats have been re- 
duced by reason of scarcity of tonnage from the 
tropics, and they have had difficulty in maintaining 
their already attenuated sugar ration. 
Upon our entrance into the war Americans were 
appealed to to plant war gardens. They did so in ad- 
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| A “Straight-From-the- 
Shoulder” Talk to Men 


MERICAN men are large bread eaters; the con- 
A sumption of bread is heavy in clubs, that of 
cakes in tea rooms. If men wish to hold their 
consumption of wheat flour down to six pounds a 
month, this would amount to two pounds of bread 
a week. A good way of regulating such a bread ration 
would be to eat two slices at two meals on the week 
days,and havea breadless Sunday. The issue of wheat 
flour to the soldiers training in our cantonments has 
been reduced from a pound to less than half a pound 
per mana day. When heavily drilled soldiers find half 
a pound of flour a day sufficient, sedentary business 
men will find six pounds a month enough. 





mirable spirit, with the result that a material increase 
in the supply of foodstuffs was accomplished. Our 
farmers were urged to increase the number of domes- 
ticated animals, and in particular to augment the 
production of milk. These appeals met with ready 
response, and within nine months the milk production 
of the country has been increased 10 to 15 per cent. 
The production of pork has been materially enlarged, 
both by increase in the number of pigs raised and by 
increase in size. 

Just at present the heavy pressure here and abroad 
is not on meats, fats and sugar, but on wheat: The 
meat ration in England is one pound a week, the 
butter ration one pound a month. The French and 
Italian meat and fat rations are no larger. Small as 
these are, they disturb the customs and habits of our 
Allies, especially the French and Italians, much less 
than would further restrictions in the bread rations. 

While we have been able to increase the production 
of milk and pork, we have only the short wheat crop 
of last year. The normal wheat crops in the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy were in the following fig- 
ures, representing million tons, respectively: 1.6, 8.6, 
5.0. Last year the crops, respectively, were: 1.2, 3.1, 
3.1. Under these circumstances they were compelled 
to make heavy drafts upon North America, which had 
its second successive short wheat crop. India and 
Argentina always contribute large amounts of wheat 
to the Allies, but this wheat was not available for ship- 
ments until March. Since the home-grown crops of the 
Allies went into consumption in August, it is apparent 
that the wheat of North America had to be relied 
upon to supply the Allies between the finish of their 
own crop and the oncoming of the shipments from 

. Argentina and India. 

We must stretch our consumption of wheat flour 
through the year, after deducting seed and commit- 
ments to our Allies, or run short of wheat flour before 
the oncoming of the new crop. The Food Administra- 
tion first adopted the “‘ fifty-fifty’’ rule, and later urged 
that the use of wheat flour be reduced to six pounds 
per person a month. 

The formula for bakers’ bread was set at eighty 
parts of wheat flour and twenty parts of substitution 
cereals, later seventy-five and twenty-five. The sum 
total of these enactments, if properly enforced through 
the year in public eating places and carried out in the 
home, would result in such saving of wheat flour as 
to enable the supplies to last until the oncoming of 
the new crop. 





Will you do your part? 


With its nearly two million subscribers, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL reaches each month about ten million 
readers. If during the months of June, July and August 


these readers 


Will Abstain From the Use ot 
Wheat in Any and All Forms 


this will accomplish a saving that may be expressed in 
the following terms: 


It will furnish bread for half the French army; or 
It will furnish bread for four million French civil- 


ians; or 


It will make up for half of the wheat-crop failure in 


Italy for the same time; or 


It will equal one-tenth the home-grown wheat of 


the United Kingdom; or 


It will give Herbert Hoover a reserve of over one 
million barrels of flour, as an insurance fund for 


our Allies and ourselves. 


Is not any one of these well worth your participation ? 


What would our boys in France think of such a sacrifice ? 
Alonzo Englebert Taylor. 


Men make or unmake the food-conservation pro- 
gram of the home. No matter how loyal her spirit or 
intelligent her culinary art, the woman cannot follow 
the program of the Food Administration if the hus- 
band will not stand for it. ‘‘ Feed the brute”’ runs the 
adage in a time-worn anecdote. Will the American 
husband act the brute in the interests of the enemy, 
or play the angel in the interests of the Allies? 

Many women spoil their husbands by catering to 
their whims as well as to their tastes. Whims have no 
place in wartime, and tastes, no matter how set, can 
be remodeled with the spirit of patriotism. The hus- 
band who deserts the conservation table of his home 
and luxuriates in the uncontrolled service of club or 
public eating place is a coward and a slacker. 

A great many men and women have excluded all 
wheat from their diet. How does it go to have no 
bread? It is not difficult or disagreeable. There are 
now many good biscuits and crackers on the market 
containing no wheat. We have a wide choice of break- 
fast cereals. The writer breakfasts on fruit and coffee. 
There are corn meal, rice and hominy to be prepared 
in many ways for luncheon. For dinner one needs 
only a wheatless cracker with the soup or with cheese. 

We have a profusion of vegetables and fruits. We 
possess an abundance of dairy products, and our sugar 
ration is still high. With moderate culinary skill, our 
abundance of meats enables rice and hominy to be 
prepared in many attractive dishes. It is all a matter 
of spirit and willingness. It is not a question of health 
or nutrition at all. Wheat inthe diet is a matter of 
taste; it is not an essential to health or nutrition. 

Suppose that your wife or mother or sweetheart 
or daughter should propose to you to exclude wheat in 
all forms from the diet during June, July and August 
in order that a suffering family among the Allies 
might have all the bread it wanted. Would you be 
a Big Brother or a slacker? These will be the 
months of the war gardens. Wouldn’t the products of 
the hands of the women of your family have a sweeter 
taste if flavored with a little of your sacrifice? 

There will be many men, laborers in large cities, 
whose wives can have no war gardens, to whom 
Victory bread means much more in the diet than any 
bread can mean to you, to whom the exclusion of the 
wheat bread that is so inconsequential to you would 
prove a serious deprivation. Millions of American 

men have the opportunity of this privilege. Accept 
the home pledge of no wheat during June, July and 
August, and the home influence will reward you. 
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The Six Weeks I Spent on a Farm 


By Helen Taft: Dean of Bryn Mawr College 


AST April when President Wilson 
had read his great war message 
| to Congress and our brothers 
were enlisting, and we all wanted 
fj| to see the world made safe for 
UF: ey || democracy just as soon as pos- 
SAB sible, most women were looking 
==) for something to do which might 
help to bring about that end. The first impulse 
was to learn nursing and goto France; but fora 
good many of us that was impossible. Then we 
began to hear of the shortage of laborers on the 
farms and of the great need of increasing the 
supply of food to be sent to our Allies. There 
is something peculiarly attractive about the 
idea of agricultural work when one has spent 
the winter at a desk, and I don’t think that I, 
at any rate, deserve much credit for choosing 
farming as my form of patriotic service; but one 
has the satisfaction of knowing that there is no 
form of work which is more needed. 

In April and May I was busily engaged in 
reading history. It seemed as though I should 
never be able to get away from parliamentary 
reports and records to do my bit toward increas- 
ing the world’s food supply. Speakers would 
come to New Haven to tell us how badly labor- 
ers were needed to help with the planting. I 
used to feel that I must really move out to the 
nearest farm at once and leave my historical 
researches until after the war. But I was dis- 
suaded from showing such shortsighted enthusi- 
asm, and it was not until the middle of June 
that I found myself settled on my brother’s 
farm in Ohio with the temperature at 80 and 
the corn all ready for hoeing. 

Being a woman, the first question to be set- 
tled was clothes. I had a large supply of old 
summer skirts, but the difficulty with farming 
is that you have such a way of getting dirty all 
over—you find dirt in places where you never 
dreamed dirt could penetrate. And if you at- 
tempt to wear anything of a pale shade you soon 
find that you will not be allowed to come inside 
the house until you have removed your outer 
garments. 





KNEW from experience that khaki, like char- 

ity, covers a multitude of sins, so khaki bloom- 
ers seemed to me to be the simple and ideal 
farming costume. I met with some opposition 
from my family when I promulgated the idea, 
but I believe I should have persuaded them in 
time if only I could have secured the much de- 
sired articles. But greatly to my chagrin I found 
that the Middle West made nodemand for khaki 
bloomers and that there were none to be had 
even at the department stores of the nearest 


city. Instead I was 
shown gingham pan- 
telettes especially de- 
signed for female farm 
laborers, but rather too 
theatrical for my taste. 
I might have been 
tempted by them in 
default of my chosen 
costume if they had 
not come in pale blues 
and pinks; but my 
brief experience in 
weeding had taught 
me that summer 
shades were to be 
avoided. 

In the end I chose 
a khaki skirt which 
shed the mud but 
greatly impeded my 
movements. Before 
the end of the summer I had discarded it and 
borrowed a pair of bloomers from one of the col- 
lege girls at the Bryn Mawr farm. There the 
costumes were of a truly marvelous variety and 
design. One person would appear in blue 
bloomers, another in bright green ones—both 
reminiscent of class basketball games. As in 
my case, skirts were generally discarded before 
many trials. 


Y SECOND difficulty in my early experi- 

ences in Ohio, after I had settled the clothes 
question, wasin makingthe farmertake my labor 
seriously. This is bound to be everyone’s diffi- 
culty inthe beginning. American farmers being 
a conservative race, as are farmers everywhere, 
and never having seen women working in the 
fields, are hard to convince that woman has any 
business there. She can manage a little weed- 
ing or hoeing perhaps, but when it comes to 
plowing or cultivating or haying the farmer in- 
sists on regarding female assistance as abso- 
lutely out of the question. Not only does he 
not believe that women are capable of anything 
but the lightest chores, but, like most other 
American men, he sincerely wishes to protect 
women from heavy tasks. 

If left to himself, therefore, the farmer gets 
very little good out of women helpers, and we 
have to face the difficulty of proving to the 
farmers that women can be taught to do pretty 
nearly anything that men can do, and that the 
heavier tasks in farming they really enjoy. I 
am afraid that I never convinced my brother’s 
farmer in Ohio that such is the case, for I was 
alone in the struggle and, having never even 
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Miss Taft Hoeing Her Row 


gardened before last 
summer, I was diffi- 
dent about proclaim- 
ing my abilities. 

Fortunately there 
were plenty of beans to 
be hoed—rows and 
rows and rows of them 
in fact. There issome- 
thing about beans pe- 
culiarly persistent and 
never-ending. We 
used to read in the 
farm journals every 
evening that we must 
plant beans and still 
more beans; that 
beans would help win 
the war; that no other 
crop could compare to 
a bean crop for nu- 
tritive value. And 
certainly we had planted enough of them. I 
suppose that it is because they are scattered all 
over the place instead of staying in a patch that 
they are so much more everpresent than pota- 
toes. Whatever the reason, I know that at 
both farms where I worked last summer there 
was never a day when there was not a row of 
beans in immediate need of hoeing. Corn, 
potatoes, truck might be left for a few days, but 
never beans. 

Most of July I spent in hoeing. Hoeing is a 
business that you have to get used to and which 
seems back breaking at first, but with practice 
itis not a bad form of exercise for a summer’s 
day. Ican understand, though, as never before, 
the temptation to “soldier.” With the thez- 
mometer at 90 and the perspiration pouring 
down one’s face, the temptation to pause and 
lean onan implement which seems designed for 
the purpose and wipe one’s brow on one’s 


e 


sleeve is too great to be resisted. It was not’ 


until I went to the Bryn Mawr farm in August 
that I was really put upon my mettle. There I 
found comrades of my own sex to set the stand- 
ard, and when two or three of us were racing 
down parallel rows I did not stop to wipe my 
brow often, even if the row was half a milelong. 


HE Bryn Mawr farm was last summer just 

on the outskirts of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Philip M. Sharples had loaned us 
twenty acres of good farming land for the sum- 
mer and, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Cromwell, professor of agriculture in the State 
Normal School, the girls had planted it in corn, 
cabbages, beans, tomatoes and other truck. 








1] HAVE been asked to give an 
account of the work done by the 
| Girls’ Canning and Evaporating 

| Club, of Harvard, Massachu- 
setts, in order to demonstrate 
what twelve patriotic girls be- 
tween the ages of nine and sev- 
! enteen can do. The club was 
organized in the spring of 1917, with a special 
aim in view—that of creating what one might 
call an emergency supply. President Wilson 
said, to the women of the country, that one of 
the most patriotic things they could do was to 
conserve a surplus amount of food that would 
be available in case of a general shortage. 

In the case of towns around the army camps, 
the possibility of being called upon to help out 
with food for the soldiers in case of shortage 
made this idea of an emergency supply of 
added value. The Government supplies the 
Army with meat and potatoes and such staple 
foods, and the soldiers are given forty-eight 
cents a day (or thereabouts) with which to pur- 
chase sweets and green vegetables and those 
delicacies which give variety to the daily food. 

This idea of creating a supply for the possible 
needs of Camp Devens, at Ayer, Massachusetts, 
appealed strongly to the girls of the club and 
gave a valuable incentive. 





OW, while amateur work is often excellent, 
there is always the element of chance in it, 
because the knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples is apt to be superficial. It was decided to 
give the girls a thorough training that would be 
a solid groundwork for whatever branch they 
might choose to specialize in later. A paid dem- 
onstrator was engaged to instruct the class 
every Saturday. 

It was a very fortunate coincidence that the 
work could be done under the shadow of the old 
historic Shaker village. The inspiration of over a 
hundred and fifty years in manufacturing jellies, 
jams and preserves for the country at large; of 
evaporating corn, apples, potatoes, peaches and 
all marketable vegetables and fruits; of putting 
up powdered pumpkin and drying innumerable 
herbs—all this, with the frequent visits of the 
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The Exhibit of Conserved Food That the Girls Sold to the Soldiers 


Shaker Sisters, gave an added charm to the 
work done by this handful of young girls who 
comprised the Canning and Evaporating Club. 


HE club manager, Mrs. Frederick S. Avery, 

lives in one of the old Shaker houses, with a 
long brick building close at hand. It was here 
that the class met and in this building the evapo- 
rating took place, and here were stored the hun- 
dreds of boxes of conserved food which every 
week were added to as the industrious workers 
learned how to pack their canned or evaporated 
produce with professional exactitude, Mrs. 
Avery being an expert on both these methods of 
food conservation. 

There was no entrance fee, no club dues to 
pay, no charge for instruction, and no expense 
of any kind for the girls; only one thing was 
earnestly asked for and expected of them—that 
they would work seriously and with patriotic 
enthusiasm, always keeping before them the de- 
sire to give their best efforts in this work for 
their country. This they did without flagging. 

As time went on, rumors of what was being 
done in the old Shaker building found their 
way to the outside world. Some of the supply 
officers from Camp Devens came to investigate. 
As the season progressed offers began to be 


made for the purchase of our produce. But the 
aim of the club was to provide for the Army, 
and though many thought it an impossible one 
to strive for, the club never swerved in its belief 
that, if it kept its standard sufficiently high, the 
produce would be added to the food supplies of 
Camp Devens. 

Our canning outfit wasas follows: We sent to 
Cincinnati fora home canner, which has a hold- 
ing capacity of seventy-two pint jars or thirty- 
six quart jars. It cost $50.27. Then we sent to 
Philadelphia for a water-seal canner that holds 
ten jars satisfactorily, although it is supposed 
to hold fourteen. The cost of that was $9. The 
next thing we got was a pressure cooker, from 
Denver, that holds four quart jars, three two- 
quart jars, or six pint jars. This cost $20. 


\ E USED glass jars entirely for our canned 

products and nearly everything was done 
by the cold-pack method. Not one of our jars 
has spoiled. Nothing can exceed the excellence 
of the canned food put up by this method, but 
certain rules must be observed: It needs scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and a strict adherence to rules 
to do first-class canning. We purchased also 
two of the best commercial evaporating outfits 
on the market. 


There were about twenty girls at work when 
Tarrived, and the number varied from fifteen to 
twenty-five in the course of the summer. We 
lived in the town of West Chester and drove out 
tothe farm twice aday. Our days at first were 
spent in hoeing, cultivating, transplanting and 
weeding. The latter is generally considered a 
suitable feminine occupation even by farmers, 
but I may sayin parenthesis that when one has 
been at it all morning in the broiling sun one 
would give a good deal to change to any occupa- 
tion where one could stand erect for ten min- 
utes, and driving a plow or a horse cultivator 
would seem like a “joy ride.” 


HEN came the days of picking and canning. 

Whether or not it was an outcropping of 
feminine instincts Ido not know, butI think we 
all enjoyed the canning better than any other 
part of the work. Perhapsit was becauseit was 
more sociable. Our finished product was ten 
thousand cans. The numbers do not really do 
justice to our speed and efficiency, for we were 
late in starting with our canning and we had to 
stop altogether on the first of October, when the 
tomatoes were just getting ripe. Ourmaximum 
output aday was two hundred and twenty cans 
of corn, which means that the ears were picked, 
prepared and canned on the same day by about 
twenty workers. 

We worked hard eight hoursa day. Then we 
went fora swim in a beautiful little lake on Mr. 
Sharples’ estate. It was wonderful how our 
energies would revive at the sight of the water 
and how even the laborers lately arrived, who 
were not yet equal to eight hours of hoeing, 
would lead the way into the lake with fancy 
dives. Our swims were usually cut short before 
we were ready by the fear that our landlady 
would shut us out from dinner unless we hurried. 

It is wonderful how one’s interest in food 
increases while one isfarming. AfterI had been 
in West Chester a week it seemed to me the 
most important matter inthe world was whether 
we were to have apple pie or rice pudding for 
dinner. When we were tendered a party by 
some hospitable residents of West Chester and 
were asked what form the entertainment should 
take, we had just one suggestion: ‘‘ Food.” 
Music, dancing and conversation had as little 
charm for us as if we had been a company of 
coal heavers. 

One thought rankles still in my memory of 
last summer and makes me feel that my summer 
cannot quite be counted a success: I never 
learned to milk a cow. I can hardly wait for the 
opportunity this summer to rectify this sad 
omission, 





Our principal aim was to conserve what 
contained the most nutrition, and the club 
evaporated about 136 pounds ofsweetcorn. One 
pound of evaporated corn just fills a quart box 
and equals about three dozen and a half ears. 

There is one great secret in producing a per- 
fect product, and itis this: If you can arrange 
to have the corn gathered from the field and 
brought immediately to be evaporated, you 
have then conserved it ina way that cannot be 
surpassed. It was possible to do this with nearly 
all the vegetables both canned and evaporated 
by the Harvard club. 


TWAS the serious effort to perfect the evap- 

orating of food that attracted the interested 
attention of some of the supply officers from 
Camp Devens, and brought them to watch our 
methods. 

Toward the end of the season the club was in- 
vited to send an exhibit to the big Eastern 
States Exhibition that was held at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and had the great pleasure and 
encouragement of being awarded a medal. This 
added zest to the work being done by the club, 
and all hands redoubled their efforts as the day 
for the home exhibition, held at the Town Hall 
at Harvard, approached. 

When the day came, in spite of a drenching 
rain, the doors had hardly been opened when 
the whole club exhibit of cannedand evaporated 
food was sold to Battery F, 303d Heavy Artil- 
lery, through Lieutenant Martindale, the Bat- 
tery’s mess officer, who expressed a wish that 
there was double the amount to secure. This 
did not include the exhibit of jars of canned 
food done by the girls at home, which amounted 
to over one thousand jars and which they kept 
for family use. The next morning a large army 
truck was sent over frem the camp, and we had 
the great joy and satisfaction of seeingit packed 
with the results of our labor. 

We felt that we had attained our end trium- 
phantly! 

The results of the work were 1000 jars of 
canned food done in the club, over 1000 jars 
done by the girls in their homes, and 200 pounds 
of evaporated food. 
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What 800,000 Girls and Boys are Doing 


With Pigs, Poultry, Potatoes and Preserves 








The Local Leader is Visiting a Pig-Club Member to See His The Central School Pig Club Pigs Will Flourish on Western Mountain Slopes if You Give Them 
Achievement and to Give Him Some Good Advice Participates in the Fourth of July a Club Boy With a Leader, a Chance and a Program 
Parade at Napa, California 





which the Government stands sponsor for 800,000 
girls and boys in these United States says that it “‘is 
getting into the game, staying in the game and accomplisn- 
ing the job!’”? This is no emergency war work which the 
Government is trying to put across. It is a real ‘‘ back-to- 
the- home” movement that has been growing steadily for a 
number of years, although the number of girls and boys 
interested has been augmented by about 400,000, who are 
lending their aid to war-emergency projects—growing gar- 
dens, canning food products, raising poultry, making war 
bread and doing other special things. 
Eighteen different agricultural and home-economics 
projects are being promoted in the Northern, Central and 


Being a Club Member, This Boy is Privileged to Put Western States, with a total enrollment of regularly organ- A Minnesota Pig-Club State Champion. He’s Very 


: Ey: ized club members of more than 400,000, in the following Sure That Pigs Have Intelli 
Up a Sign to Tha Eiiiect. He Made it Flimeclf clubs: Corn, potato, home-garden, canning, garden and can- aaah lah Ne al 


ning, mother-daughter, poultry, pig, baby-beef, bread, sew- 
ing, handicraft, sugar-beet, home-cooking and miscellaneous. 

These clubs are definitely organized, hold regular meet- 
ings, have their own officers and use the “‘project” as a 
basis of the work. Over these clubs are either paid or vol- 
untary leaders directing their activities. 

Coéperative Government arrangements are now in opera- 
tion with twenty-nine of the Northern and Western States. 
These states have an average of seven projects. The larg- 
est number of projects under way is in the state of Wash- 
ington, where they have twenty-two different projects. 

There are now about one thousand paid leaders working 
in connection with the boys’ and girls’ club work, and about 
ten thousand voluntary club leaders. Of the paid leaders 
some are paid codperatively by the State College of Agri- 
culture and the United States Department of Agricuiiure, 


A BOY who belongs to one of the Achievement Clubs for 
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some by the college and the local people, some by college 
people only and the others by the local people. 

Why not form the idle girls and boys of your town or 
county into Achievement Clubs? These pictures show a 
little of what has been accomplished on four of the projects 

i ey tate club leader, State 11 fs ’ 
The Champion Poultry-Club Boy of Utah Exhibiting His ng cay ae ae pis you eda Pode ot If Food is as Good as Ammunition This Poultry-Club 
Prize Fowls at the State Fair starting. Member is Doing Her Best to Supply It 
















A Poultry-Club | 
Member in Wash- _| 
ington, D.C., 
Who Views His 
Pets With Pride. 
Bantams are Pre- 
ferred Stock in 
This Case 


Quick Meat. 
There’s a Great 
Deal of Educa- 
tion in the Back 
Yard of a Boy’s 
Home if He is 
Given a Chance 


| 
| 
| Learning to Raise 
| 
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- - A Potato-Club Girl With Some of 
A Potato Club and its Unique Method of Sign Work for Use in Her Achievement. Competition is A National Achievement Club Champion Who Preserved, by Can- 
Connection With the Exhibit of its Crop the Life of a Club ning and Other Methods, 295 Varieties of Food Products 
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THE NEW DAY FOR WOMEN 


What its Problems 
are and How They 
are Being Met 











The New Kind of Home 


r NHAT present conditions are greatly ac- 
celerating tendencies toward a new kind 
of home adapted to new ways of living is 

proved by the rapidly increasing number of men 

and women who, as individuals and in groups, 
are thinking and working on the problem. One 

group in a New York city has worked out a 

complete plan for a new system of home man- 

agement, which may be the solution of problems 
now felt so acutely by thousands of families. 
This group, largely composed of professional 
men and women, has chosen a site of some 
twelve acres, on the edge of its city, where it 
proposes to erect a group of thirty homes on a 
community plan. There will be a single central 
plant for furnishing heat and hot water to each 
house, a laundry and vacuum-cleaning plant for 
the use of all, and a central kitchen and dining 
room, with small dining rooms for families de- 
siring more privacy because of small children. 

A landscape architect has worked out a plan for 

parkings, etc., which will include recreational 

facilities for adults and a common playground, 

with supervisors in charge, for the children. 
An indoor playroom will also be provided, 

together with a day nursery for the babies and a 


‘room for children ill with contagious diseases. 


This plan also provides for a cooked-food service 
from the central dining room to individual 
houses if desired. Houses will be built in several 
ways— detached, semidetached or in small 
groups, to suit varying preferences. 

Because of the common provision for facili- 
ties ordinarily placed in each home, the houses 
need not. be so large as are usually required. 
There will be no need for a kitchen and a dining 
room, for instance, nor for the cellars which add 
so much to house-building costs, because the 
heating plant and laundry will have been elimi- 
nated; space will be needed only for sleeping 
quarters, for rooms where the family can be 
together and where individuals in the family 
can do any work in which they are interested. 

Instead of each family keeping up the struggle 
to obtain expensive and scarce domestic help, 
only a few competent workers will be needed, 
doing all their work and having their lodgings 
in the central building. Under this system it 
is believed wages, hours and living conditions 
attractive to good workers can be provided. 

These people are backing this plan because 
they believe it to be economically more sound 
than our present system; because it promises 
both men and women freedom from household 
drudgery, leaving them more time with one 
another and ‘for their chosen work; because it 
providesadequately for the children; and finally, 
because it assures that all the work incidental 
to daily maintenance of homes will be done by 
trained and competent workers. 

There can be no doubt that the pressure of 
war conditions is going to compel greater effi- 
ciency in our homes. In the first place, labor and 
materials are growing more and more expensive. 
Also, men and women are being called upon for 
larger and larger public service: service which 
women can hardly render if they are to remain 
bound to household routine.. Things move so 
rapidly these days that such a community plan 
as this, which a few years ago would have 
brought only a condescending smile, is now re- 
ceiving earnest consideration as a practical 
means of solving an almost universal problem. 


Playgrounds for Mothers 


HERE are two sides to this question of com- 

munity provision for children’s play. One 
is that of the children themselves; that needs 
no further statement. The other, not so gen- 
erally understood, perhaps, is’ that of the 
mothers. Many a mother, overwhelmed with 
household duties, is divided between a constant 
desire to shoo the children out of the house and 
a fear, on the other hand, that they will get 
into trouble if she does. 

Community provision for children’s play set- 
tles this conflict immediately. It not only takes 
the children out of their mother’s way for half 
a day, but it also assures her that they will be 
safe with other children under the guidance of 
the playground supervisor. 

Here is what some Nebraska women did un- 
aided: Though their homes were scattered in a 
rural section, eight miles from a railroad, they 
raised among themselves the money to buy 
playground equipment and had it. delivered at 
the rural school. They induced the men to take 
half a day from work to set up the apparatus 
and fix the school ground. Not only did the 
children get the benefit of a real playground 
after school, Saturdays and during the summer, 
but their play place became the center of the 
community, where the men and women found 
for the first time a common meeting place for 
recreation and social intercourse. . 

Farm women did this. City women can do 
likewise with much less effort, as the conditions 
are vastly more favorable. 
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‘te war has already changed and will even more definitely change 
the thought and life of the American woman. Entirely new prob- 
lems will be hers: new duties will call: new ideas will supplant the 
old: a larger housekeeping is here. These all call for a wider horizon 
for every woman, for she will have to take her place and play her part 
in the movement. On this page an effort will be made to explain the 
questions already here and those looming up, and to show how they 
are expanding the field of women’s activities. 


— Tue Epiror. 








How Women Shall Work 


HE United States Bureau of Ordnance of 

the War Department, the Government’s 
largest single employer of women in industry, 
has promulgated an official order fixing stand- 
ards for their labor. Here is what the Govern- 
ment has ordered: 


Hours or LABor. Existing legal standards 
should be rigidly maintained; and even where 
the law permits a nine or ten hour day, efforts 
should be made to restrict the work of women to 
eight hours. 

Nicut Work. The employment of women on 
night shifts should be avoided as a necessary 
protection, morally and physically. 

Rest Pertops. No woman should be em- 
ployed for a longer period than four hours and a 
half without a break for a meal, and a recess of 
ten minutes should be allowed in the middle of 
each working period. 

Time For Meats. At least thirty minutes 
should be allowed for a meal; forty-five minutes 
or an hour if the working day exceeds eight 
hours. 

PLACE FOR MEALS. 
eaten in workrooms. 

SATURDAY HALF Ho.ipAy. The Saturday 
half holiday should be considered an absolute 
essential for women under all conditions. 

SEATS. For women who sit at their work, 
seats with backs should be provided, unless the 
occupation renders this impossible. For women 
who stand at work, seats should be available 
and their use permitted at regular intervals. 

Lirtinc. No woman should be required to 
lift repeatedly more than twenty-five pounds in 
any single load. 

REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WoMEN. When it 
is necessary to employ women on work hitherto 


Meals should not be 


done by men, care should be taken to make sure 
that the task is adapted to the strength of 
women. The standards of wages hitherto pre- 
vailing for men in the process should not be 
lowered where women render equivalent service. 
The hours for women engaged in such processes 
should, of course, not be longer than those 
formerly worked by men. 


TENEMENT-Hovuse Work. No work shall be 
given out to be done in rooms used for living 
purposes or in rooms directly connected with 
living rooms. 


The most vital features of the standard are 
the call for a working day not to exceed eight 
hours; prohibition of night work; adequate 
allowances of time for rest and meals; prohibi- 
tion of tenement-house work; and, finally, equal 
pay for women when used to replace men. 

The fixing of this standard is certain ulti- 
mately to affect every woman in this country 
who works at all. Once established, it is per- 
fectly safe to say it will never be lowered. On 
the contrary, the effect of its establishment will 
be to bring the conditions of all women workers 
up to this level. It marks another step toward 
the day when it will no longer be possible for 
anyone to impose on women unduly severe 
conditions of work, either as to hours or pay, 
whether in office, factory or home. 

To help make this standard universal, as 
rapidly as possible, is another task for women 
who have the vision of the new day. The 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense has already made the further establish- 
ment and maintenance of this standard for all 
women in industry part of its wartime program. 
But women themselves must learn its value and 
——- before it can become the general 
rule. 


Your Market Problem 


NE of the fundamentals of marketing, for 

both the buyer and the seller, isinformation. 
Women, either as buyers or sellers, have rarely 
had furnished them the information needed to 
enable them to market to the best advantage. 
With adequate marketing facts available, how- 
ever, women can bring to bear their fulleconomic 
power, and recently some steps have been taken 
toward providing them with these necessary 
facts. 

The rules of marketing reduced to their lowest 
terms are something like this: Where supply 
equals demand, prices should be steady and 
normal; where demand exceeds supply, prices 
may rise and food handlers may be tempted into 
profiteering; where demand is less than supply, 
the market is glutted, prices may drop to a 
point disastrous to the producer and food may 
go to waste. 

For example, a Northern seaport city received 
large shipments of bananas too near full ripe- 
ness to permit of long keeping. Ordinarily they 
would have been dumped into the ocean. What 
did happen was that the local representative of 
the Agricultural Department’s marketing serv- 
ice gave quick and wide publicity to the fact 
that the market was flooded with ripe bananas; 
he induced the retailers to offer the bananas 
at special sales; the local woman home- 
demonstration agent gave women, through the 
newspapers, recipes for a variety of excellent 
ways of using bananas. 

Thus informed, the women of the city bought 
5400 bunches of the bananasin the first response 


to the call. They thereby obtained good food 
at advantageous prices and the producers were 
spared a loss and none of the fruit was thrown 
into the sea. 

In at least one Southern state there is now 
being published a marketing bulletin in which 
producers are invited to list products for sale. 
The names of several women are appearing in 
this bulletin, with offers chiefly of butter, eggs 
and canned goods. ‘The bulletin is distributed 
among buyers and thus these women are brought 
in direct touch with prospective markets for 
their products. 

Country women may well combine to pool 
their products and send them to market, using 
available agencies for market information which 
will keep them advised of supply, demand and 
prices. 

City women all over the United States may 
also join together to buy to better advantage, 
using the existing Federal, state or local services 
as aids to marketing and learning to interpret 
intelligently the daily market reports in the 
newspapers. 

City women, in fact, are already organized 
in one way or another, and any club or society 
that wants to take up marketing problems will 
find the market men themselves and market 
authorities—Federal, state or local—ready to 
help. One or more members of a woman’s 
organization, serving in turns as a marketing 
committee, can keep all the other members of 
the club supplied with market information 
which will help them in their buying. 


The New Woman in Action 


N A NEW JERSEY town expressions of in- 

dignation at a meeting of a woman’s social 
organization, followed up by a report sent to 
the Food Administration, stopped certain per- 
nicious practices of a local grocer catering to 
“the best trade” after he had proved utterly 
indifferent to individual complaints. 

A group of volunteer woman observers of 
food-selling establishments found forty-six vio- 
lations of food-conservation rules the first week 
of their work in a Missouri town. They found 
only five the second week! 


In a Middle Western city the women uncov- 
ered the hoarding of nine hundred pounds of 
white flour in two wealthy families. The case 
was reported to the authorities; the flour was 
confiscated and sold to the poor; the amount 
was sufficient to supply one hundred families 
two weeks. 

These conditions were not exceptional by 
any means. As a matter of fact, the same op- 
portunity, the same obligation to serve in the 
interest of themselves and one another is now 
open to women everywhere. 





Future Mothers at Work 


-(\ LAW has been enacted by France making 

compulsory certain provisions for working 
women with babies, which necessity had already 
made quite general. This law requires every 
industrial concern employing as many as two 
hundred women to provide as part of its estab- 
lishment créches, or nurseries, for the babies of 
the employed mothers. 

In some establishments these créches embody 
all that is best in the care of children—sani- 
tary rooms and surroundings, modern equip- 
ment with competent physicians and nurses in 
charge. One very large créche that was estab- 
lished near Paris was especially built for the 
purpose, and even the furniture is scaled down 
to children’s sizes. 

Mothers with nursing infants are allowed to 
leave their work for nursing periods, are given 
lighter forms of work and special luncheons. 
Provision is also made for expectant mothers; 
they are required to cease work altogether for 
a time, and are assured proper attendance at 
childbirth. 

Bonuses on their return to work, together with 
provision for the care of mother and infant, help 
to make up for the temporary stoppage of in- 
come. 

Most of these créches not only take care of 
the babies, but also of older children up to the 
time for them to start to school. 

In America there are always women who are 
compelled by poverty to take work outside the 
home even during the infancy of their children. 
War conditions, with their greatly increased 
demand for women’s labor, at good wages, will 
increase this number. 

What is your community and its employers 
doing for these employed women and their 
children? 

The mothers of the poor are not the only 
women engaging in war work, either for pay or 
as volunteers. What about the women of the 
so-called middle class, ready and competent to 
work in the war but unable to take any part 
because held constantly at home by young 
children? 

Is there anything but prejudice associating 
such an institution with the very poor, which 
prevents provision of day-nursery facilities for 
women who would be glad to give several morn- 
ings or afternoons to war work if they could be 
released for such times from home care of their 
children, and who would doubtless be willing 
to pay for such facilities? ‘ 


New Jobs for Women 


HE new positions for women, listed here, 

should be regarded as but an indication of 
otherstocome. The range of the young woman’s 
choice of work is widening almost daily: Finger- 
print experts, training-camp policemen, housing 
directors, welfare workers, cafeteria managers, 
ship draftsmen, telephone operators, yeowomen 
in the Navy, supervisors in ordnance works, 
reconstruction aides, nurses, physicians, work- 
ers on gas masks, airplane workers, munition 
workers, messengers, hospital bdcteriologists, 
college registrars, deputy shipping commission- 
ers, printing-press feeders, stenographers and 
typists. 


Food as a Public Utility 


hao that food is coming into recognition as 
a public utility women can hardly be ex- 
pected to leave its production, control and dis- 
tribution solely in the hands of men, unless men 
are willing to take charge, too, of its purchase 
and preparation for the home. 

The Government is rapidly recognizing 
women’s relation to food. We now have the 
Smith-Lever Law providing instruction in agri- 
cultural colleges and in communities in the bet- 
ter ways of preparing and using foods; the 
Smith-Hughes Law, furnishing Federal aid in 
the public schools of our states for education for 
better housekeeping; and now the Food Ad- 
ministration, with its enlistment of millions of 
women as volunteer members for food conserva- 
tion and the checking of wastes, hoarding and 
profiteering. 

It remains for women to take full advantage 
of all these opportunities afforded them and 
exercise for their own and the common good a 
measure of control over food as a public utility, 
much as the men have done with other public 
utilities for the same purpose. Toeffect this, they 
may well take a hint from the men. Public- 
utility corporations were not brought under 
even partial control by individual complaints or 
by citizens staying at home to talk about them. 
The men have done what they did by getting 
together and making a determined fight for 
what they believed right, by acting in codpera- 
tion, with their votes or otherwise, in munici- 
palities and legislatures and by building up a 
strong unified public opinion. 
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“My credit is rising high 


And Campbell’s Soups are why— 
They save my wealth in money and health 
So no one is richer than I!” 
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Serve by saving—wisely 


You cannot serve your country well by sacrifice with- 
out wisdom. 
coupled with judgment and practical sense. 
Money saving must go hand in hand with health saving. 


Self-denial, to be effective, must be 


“Nobody ought to eat less than is necessary for good health and full 


strength, 
productive power of all its people!” 


says our National Food Administration, 


“for America needs the full 


Right here, if you will stop to think of it, you will realize the especial use- 


fulness and value of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It not only is economical but its extremely 
nourishing quality increases this “productive 
power which the nation needs. 

It supplies those important vegetable food 
elements which are positively necessary to 
health and vigorous condition. 

With the stimulating meat juices of selected 
beef we combine choice potatoes, rutabagas 
and carrots—diced, also Dutch cabbage, 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans 


The sensible way is to order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the 
dozen or more, and enjoy it regularly and often. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 





MOLOTN FOF? Srl read 


12c a can 
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and small peas. We add rice, barley, maca- 
roni alphabets, fresh okra, celery and parsley, 
fine tomatoes, and a trifle of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers.—A most palatable and 
satisfying dish. 

We Americans as a nation depend too 
exclusively upon meat and other heavy high- 
caloried foods. This invigorating soup fur- 
nishes just the dietary balance which many of 
our people actually require. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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EDITORIAL 


Something is Certainly Wrong 


HE war is beginning to teach lessons. For instance: 

The Navy wanted men, and 106,392 young men, all under thirty, ruddy- 
looking and strong-limbed, applied. And 70 out of every 100 were rejected 
as physically unfit! Then 3400 of our ‘‘best”’ boys applied at Annapolis, 
and 72 out of every 100 were rejected! Then the Army wanted men, and 
1,300,000 men applied. And 66 out of every 100 were rejected as physically 
unfit for military service. Then the truth was suddenly driven in upon us 
that we have in this country about 5 million young men, between the ages 
of 21 and 31, who are physically unfit for military or naval service. Some- 
what different from our preconceived notions that we were building up a 
very strong and efficient young manhood! 


OW, what is the matter? Surely something is radically wrong when 
nearly three-fourths of our young men are physically unfit at an age 
when they should be at their prime in point of endurance. 

Something 7s wrong, and the something is fortunately very easy to fix. 
Thirty out of these 66 or 72 men rejected had bad teeth, and inquiry showed 
that their teeth had been shamefully neglected, even in the case of scores of 
young men who came from homes of easy means. Twenty out of the rest were 
rejected because of bad eyes, and again inquiry revealed that inadequate 
or no attention had been paid to the eyes of these boys, although scores came 
from homes where money was ample for such skill to be afforded. 

Who is to blame? 

Plainly and simply: the American parent! The blame must be put on the 
parents, for certainly no boy under 21 can be expected to take himself in 
hand and voluntarily go to a dentist or an oculist. Of course something will 
be done, in many cases doubtless something already has been done, to effect 
a.remedy or a check in hundreds of these cases now that the defects have been 
revealed. But are we going to take this crushing lesson home and apply it to 
the younger children in our homes? Never in the history of this country 
shall we need man-power as we shall need it in the near future! The lesson 
has been driven home to us of neglect of our children when the country 
called for its young men. And they were found wanting! 


S IT not time that every parent should take this lesson home and see to 

it that the coming generation shall not be so deficient as has been found 
the present? It is an arraignment of the American parent that each can now 
do much to overcome in the future. Every child’s teeth and eyes should be 
consistently looked after. 


The Day for Women,—and Men 


F EVER there was a time when American women can serve their country 
| the present is certainly that time. Not a woman is there in this great land 
of ours that can now ask: ‘‘What can I do to serve? How can I help?” For 
her to conserve foods and fuel is to make her as direct a help to her country as 
the man on shipdeck orinthetrenches. Even moreso, for without her supreme 
effort these men cannot be properly fed. It is the time for every woman to 
study with the most minute care how or where she can conserve: not fool- 
ishly: not at the expense of the proper nutrition of her family, for never 
had we such need for strong bodies and clear minds: but with intelligent, 
common-sense conservation. It is not a case of absolute cutting out entirely 
this food or that: it is a case of cutting down and sharp cutting down wher- 
ever that can be done. But if the women do this the men must back them up. 
If this is a time for woman’s conservation, it is, by the same token, no time for 
a man’s criticism or grouchiness because of his table. It is a day of husband 
and wife thinking together and working together: the one wisely saving and 


the other cheerfully codperating. 
? 


How Every Woman Can Do Her Bit 


HE channels through which every woman, no matter how high or low her 

position may be or how meager or great her ability, can do her bit in the 
war are now so well organized and clearly defined that women should be care- 
ful how they go outside of these and, of their own initiative, work along lines 
of individual decision and effort. There is no reason why a woman should do it 
and the greatest danger lies in the experiment, no matter how well informed 
she may think herself to be or how reliable seems to be the source from which 
she gets her information. The great need of the time is teamwork: in other 
words, organized effort that is intelligent and actually productive. At the 
beginning of the war, with the chaos that was inevitable, there was some 
reason for a woman to become impatient and do her bit on lines of her own 
initiative. But that condition no longer exists. If a woman cannot find her 
place in the work of food or fuel conservation—the most important of all 
women’s war activities—or the Red Cross or the Y. W. C. A., or the other 
channels offered her, she need only write a line to the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense at Washington, D. C., stating her ability 
and exactly what she thinks she is best fitted to do, and the place and the 
work will be pointed out to her. There is a place waiting for every woman— 
there are more places than there are women, as a matter of fact, but those 
places are in and through organized effort. 


Uncle Sam Says “Save” 


E IS quite right. But let us be very sure that we save rightly. We need 

a lesson in thrift, but that is because we were wasteful: extravagant; we 
threw away what other nations used. And it is this that’we must correct. It 
is not that we must stop spending, begin to hoard and become penurious. 
That can be just as nationally disastrous as wastefulness. Nor is there occa- 
sion to go to this other extreme. Never was there so much money in the 
country as at present. Our one duty is to see that we spend our money rightly. 
But spend it we must, else there will be a national calamity. The times ask 
of us, for example, as no condition that has ever existed before, that we shall 
be physically strong and mentally alert; that every man, woman and child 
shall be as near one hundred per cent in health and efficiency as it is possible 
to be. We must all do more work and better work. That all calls for the best 
nourishment of body and mind. Any curtailment of necessities completely 
nullifies such a possible condition. We must eat and drink just as well as ever, 
if not a little better. We must stoke the body well if we expect it to do good 
work, just as we stoke a furnace if we expect to get the maximum heat out of 
it. But we must not waste, whether it is food, fuel, clothing or what not. 


A Woman’s Effective Saving 


Pier & most effective method of saving is often where she can 
increase the family earnings. Some women cannot of themselves do 
this, for every moment of their days is consumed by their homes and children. 
Such women are as true patriots and are doing their country just as signal a 
service as the nurse at the front or the woman in the most active war service. 
Such women do the greatest work that any can do in managing their families 
and saving where waste has existed. But what they can do is to assist and 
encourage the members of their families who are wage-earners to greater 
efforts. There are other women who are not so fully occupied with domestic 
duties and who have more leisure than a proper restful time calls for from 
home-calls and war-activities. These women should give part of their time 
to gainful work, not alone because of what they may earn, but because of an 
increase of output which is essential in so many lines to-day. Thousands of 
women, too, employed at piece work can increase their output without strain 
or overwork. Others employed at fixed wages can find avenues of expanding 
their work, and thus helping to produce more largely. There are still others 
who, preferring to remain at home, can assume greater responsibilities and 
release a servant to some industry and incidentally save the wages previously 
spent upon such help. It is the exceptional woman who cannot in some way 
save. For saving does not always mean the actual saving of money. It 
may just as well mean an increase of income: assuming duties that others 
have done. Saving of money thus results, but the larger good that the woman 
does is to increase the nation’s earnings and output of essentials. She helps in 
two ways: she adds to the nation’s output and wealth, and she herself earns 
more money which she can invest, in part, in the Government’s Loan Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps and give, in part, to war activities. 


The Woman Next Door 


KNOW it is discouraging when we are planting a garden, or strictly follow- 

ing Mr. Hoover’s request for wheatless and meatless days, or sifting our 
ashes for a stray bit of coal, to have the woman next door do none of these 
things and go on as if there were no war. We all do our own part better if we 
know the other woman is doing hers, and it curbs our enthusiasm when we 
conserve and another wastes. But the irresponsible woman will also be with 
us, just as is the male slacker. If those who have worked and achieved in the 
history of the world had been influenced by the idler, where would have been 
the advantages under which we live to-day? It is given to some to work and 
to others to idle. There is only one way to help win the war! Not by flag 
waving, nor patriotic shouting, nor with tears, but by saving every ounce of 
wheat and fat and sugar that we can. There is no miracle way to get these: 
they must be had from every home in America. Never mind about this friend 
or that acquaintance or the woman next door. Let each of us do her part no 
matter who fails to do hers. Our conscience is our own; let us see to it that 
we satisfy that, so that when the war is over and won we can honestly say to 
our children and grandchildren in the years to come: ‘‘I did my part.” 


A Way to Serve 


NE of the most effective ways in which we can serve our country at this 

time is to refuse to allow ourselves to repeat the derogatory rumors 
affecting our conduct of the war and the various war activities. In nine cases 
out of ten the rumors are, of course, lies, utterly without foundation. In 
the tenth instance, where there may be some truth in the discrepancy, noth- 
ing is gained by idle repetition. Where one hears of a serious discrepancy and, 
after careful verification of the fact, then suggests some constructive remedy, 
a distinct service is rendered. But that is not what we generally do. We 
hear some story, thrice exaggerated and mangled before it reaches us, and 
then we seem to take delight in rolling it under the tongue and repeating it. 
Thus we do harm. No object is attained in destroying without constructing. 
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Is the Modern Church a Waster? 


By the Reverend David Littell McNary 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Freeport, Illinois 





HE cry to-day is against 
waste, Weare just awaking 
to the truth, which other 
peoples have long known, 
that we are anation of 
wasters. We have had such 
unlimited resources that 
economy hasseemed unneces- 
\7 sary, and it has becomea sort 
—_ of creed with Americans that 
a man who does not throw away a lot of things 
is penurious. But all this is changing. In the 
presence of a great world crisis we now see that 
it is criminal to waste when other parts of the 
world are in need. It is the imperative duty of 
the church to assist in the proclamation of this 
gospel of conservation, and to lift her voice 
against waste and bad management wherever 
they may be found. 

But this phase of the gospel, like all others, 
should begin at home and, before proclaiming 
to housewives and merchants and workingmen 
that they must practice economy, itis the duty 
of the church to look to its own affairs to see 
that no waste is anywhere being permitted, and 
if such waste is discovered in its management 
the church must have the courage and loyalty 
to remedy it at once. 

When we examine the efficiency methods of 
the church no lengthy investigation is needed to 
show that there is serious waste 
in the duplication of work. There 
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only secondary matters that separate them, 
For while our divisions do not disparage essen- 
tial truth, they do confuse the minds of a large 
number of persons and tend to set us by the 
ears about things of small importance. 

We are impressed by the solidarity of the 
Roman Catholic church and sometimes imagine 
that it represents strict uniformity of view. 
That is a mistake. No extremes of Protestant 
theologians differ more widely in their opinions 
than do the modernists and the orthodox within 
the Roman ‘church; The fault of Protestantism 
is not the diversity of opinions within our 
ranks, but our inability to work together in 
spite of our differences. We have developed 
an excess of individualism and a lack of team 
work. Itis another manifestation of our Amer- 
ican extravagance. Deluded asto our unlimited 
resources we have thought it possible to have a 
separate church for every divergent opinion. 


Assecond difficultyis one of sentiment.. Many 


of our most hallowed associations are connected 
with some local church or with some particular 
denomination, and we are unwilling to entertain 
any suggestion that might mean the abandoning 
of our churches. So largely are we creatures of 
habit and of association that places of worship 
and particular fellowships have entered deeply 
into our lives and the holiest sentiments are 
associated with them. It is at our peril that 


other minister? There is also an urgent need of 


strong men in the various mission fields where : 


there is no chance for overcrowding. None of 
us need be idle if it is work we are looking for. 
And if worst comes to worst and our position is 
gone, we can do what any other man out of a 
job must do—look for some other employment. 
We must not for one moment entertain the no- 
tion that the church exists, or that a certain 
order of things must be maintained, to provide a 
living for the clergy. The self-interest of the 
ministers must never stand in the way of the 
efficiency of the church. 


Those Who Want to be Leaders 


Ae difficulty lies in the officers and 
leaders of the various local churches. It is 
not here a question affecting their livelihood; 
it isone touching their prestige and opportunity 
for leadership. Men and women who hold offi- 
cial positions, and are recognized leaders in the 
churches as they now exist, might exert a 
smaller influence and receive less recognition in 
thelarger church. Such a prospect causes many 
a person who loves to manage things to hesitate 
about voting for a union of our churches. 

Just here there is something to be said for 
the smaller church, in that it gives opportunity 
for leadership to men whose abilities might be 
submerged in the larger church. 
But this point is easily over- 





are communities where five 
churches are working in a field 


two, or perhaps by one. The com- 
munity builds five churches and 
then tries to maintain those five 
buildings and support five pas- 
tors, -when two churches and two 
pastors, or perhaps one church 
and one pastor, could minister to 
the community with equal effi- 
ciency and certainly with far less 


that could better be served by jay 


This is of a piece with the whole 
of our American prodigality, 
but such waste is none the less 





FORE proclaiming tohousewivesand 
merchants and workingmen that they 
must practice economy, it is the duty of 
the church to look to its ownaffairs to see 
that no waste is anywhere being per: 
mitted, and if such waste is discovered in 
friction. its management the church must have the 
courage and loyalty to remedy it at once. 


worked, for the program of the 
larger church can be so arranged 
as to utilize all its members, and 
it can be done about as easily in 
the large church as in the small 
one. Two of the most thoroughly 
organized churches of which I 
have any knowledge have a mem- 
bership of more than five thou- 
sand each. The man who stands 
ready to work will find his place 
in any church, but the man who 
is unwilling to work unless he can 
wear an officer’s uniform will never 
be a tower of strength to the king- 
dom of God, however effective he 





an evil when carried on in the 
name ofreligion. Indeed it is all 
the worse, for assuredly it is the business of the 
church to set an example inall good things, 


My Own City is Over-Churched 


N THE city where I am a pastor there are 

twenty-three .congregations with their own 
church buildings and with their own ministers, 
besides four or five religious organizations that 
hold regular services in halls or private homes, 
Of these twenty-three churches two are Roman 
Catholic, and no one Can say that there is here 
any duplication of effort. But what shall we say 
of the twenty-one Protestant churches, not to 
take into consideration the four or five other 
organizations that may one of these days want 
to erect their own church buildings and secure 
their own pastors? 

It is evident that no such number of churches 
is needed to minister to the needs of the Prot- 
estant population. Six or eight would bea gen- 
erous estimate of the number actually needed. 
We have churches enough for a city several 
times our size, though doubtless some of the 
churches would need to be larger and differ- 
ently located. This condition may be due to a 
large faith in the future growth of our city, or it 
may have arisen from every man’s wish to have 
his own type of religious belief represented; but 
in any case itis an outstanding illustration of 
the spendthrift American spirit and can only be 
characterized as positive waste. Some plan is 
needed whereby there may be a satisfactory 
merging of these churches. 

But a multitude of voices are at once raised 
in exclamation that the thing cannot be done. 
They tell us it may be possible to merge rail- 
roads and business establishments and educa- 
tional institutions, but not churches. 

Let us look squarely in the face the difficulties 
in the way of sucha union and try to estimate 
their value. The first difficulty arises from the 
widely differing religious opinions of people. We 
are told that we cannot put people of such di- 
verse views into one denomination. But why 
not? There are congregations in our city that 
have in their memberships those who differ as 
radically in their views as do the creeds of all 
our evangelical denominations. When such 
people can worship together and work together 
harmoniously in one congregation, there is no 
sound reason why the various denominations 
cannot work together in one united church. It 
will take a lot of grace, and considerable toler- 
ance and broadmindedness, but are we ready to 
agree that those are unobtainable? 

As a matter of fact, if we were to insist upon 
a church that would exactly fit our individual 
views we should probably have more churches 
than homes. Let us extend to other denomina- 
tions the tolerance we already show toward 
those within our own denomination, and the 
thing will be accomplished. 


Why Churches Cannot Work Together 


AM not in sympathy with those who tell us 

that our various denominations, because of 
their divergent views, disparage Christian 
truth, for the reason that their teachings are a 
unit on the fundamental truths of our religion 
and the differences have to do with secondary 
matters. But that is all the more reason why 
our denominations should be merged, since it is 


we ignore the value of such sentiments, but two 
principles should always be kept in mind: There 
are times when sentiment for the past must 
give way to practical issues of the present; and 
then we must remember that sentiment is a liv- 
ing, growing thing, and will perish when tied to 
the past with no new associations in the present. 

A young man left the old farm to enter a pro- 
fession and settled in a distant city. After some 
years the death of his father left him heir to the 
old homestead. So tender were his associations 
with that home in which he had been born that, 
asa matter of sentiment, he decided to keep the 
farm and refused all offers for its purchase. It 
was not long until he realized the unbusinesslike 
character of his decision. There was a mortgage 
upon the farm, and the repairs, taxes and inter- 
est were more than:the rental, All this meant 
ultimate bankruptcy. Then there came the 
realization that by refusing to sell the farm he 
was keeping the man whorented it from making 
it his own home and forming about it for his 
family the finest associations. 

Very wisely the son sold the farm. He needed 
the money and could use it to advantage. Nor 
did the transfer of the title alter in the least his 
sentiment for the old home. Nothing could 
change that part. And when the new owner 
built a fine modern house near the road and 
allowed the old log homestead to decay, it was 
but the realization of the dreams of the son’s 
own childhood, and this new house became the 
center of associations and sentiments far more 
sacred than the new family could ever have had 
with the old house of other days. 


Sentiment Can be an Unholy Thing 


ENTIMENT has been a large factor in de- 

termining the church’s policies, but just now 
its right is challenged and it is accused of being 
a wasterin this day when waste is a crime, And 
then, too, the church’s policy is challenged in 
the interest of a yet higher sentiment itself. 
For if by merging our churches we can do a 
more efficient and larger work, that will in no 
way interfere with our associations with the 
past and will create mew associations out of 
which will spring yet finer sentiments in the 
future. 

Mere sentiment for the past becomes an un- 
holy and harmful thing when it holds us back 
from our best work and keeps us from laying the 
foundations for yet more splendid sentiments 
in the future. We can only be sure of whole- 
some memories in the future as we put whole- 
some deeds into the present. Let us be sure that 
we get the true bearing of sentiment upon this 
matter ‘of the church’s duty. The truest senti- 
ment calls for the most efficient methods and 
the least waste. 

A third difficulty arises in connection with 
the ministers: What would become of those of 
us who might lose our positions by the merging 
of the churches? This isno unimportant ques- 
tion, for if, through fear of losing their liveli- 
hood, the ministers oppose the plan it will have 
little chance of success. 

Doubtless some of the churches would be 
strong enough tuo require the services of more 
than one minister. Just now there is a call for 
men of leadership at the battle fronts and in 
army camps, and what man would not rather 
be there than be duplicating efforts of some 





may bein building up a sectarian 
organization. 

The difficulties in the way of church union 
are very real, but who is ready to say they 
are insurmountable? If we will really set our- 
selves to accomplish it there is intelligence 
enough to finda way of doing it, and to say that 
we have not grace enough nor sufficient toler- 
ance to make it possible would be a most 
lamentable confession. We are saying to the 
saloon that it must close because it is a waster. 
But how about allowing the church, which is a 
constructive agency of prime importance, to 
carry Onits work in any but the most econom- 
ical and efficient manner? 

There is a call for trained Christian workers 
in the army and in the missionary fields, and 
the union of our churches would release pastors 
who might be used for that work. There are 
most appealing calls for money to support our 
missionaries and the relief work they are carry- 
ing on at such great personal sacrifice, and by 
vastly reducing the expenses of our local 
churches we could give more generously to those 
needs and at the same time do more effective 
work at home, because the work would have 
more unity and the inspiration of a larger col- 
lective force. 


Who isto Blame for So Many Churches? 


F ONE were to try to locate the responsibility 

for the present duplication of effort it would 
be a very simple method, and quite a logical 
one, to show that after enough churches had 
been organized to meet the city’s need there 
were still other denominations that sought for 
themselves a place in the sun, and that those 
late comers must bear the responsibility for the 
duplication of effort. Such a statement is very 
simple and tells a lot of truth; but the chances 
are that it tells only a part of the truth. 

One must ask what has been the attitude of 
the older churches toward the people of slightly 
different shades of opinion and with tastes for 
different forms of worship. Have the churches 
shown genuine sympathy and a broad toler- 
ance; or has their attitude been one of indif- 
ference, or unyielding insistence upon sectarian 
standards? Itis possible that the responsibility 
for the present condition must be shared by all. 
Certain it is that the task of remedying it must 
be shared by all. 


The Only Plan fora Church Union 


S TO the plan for such a reunion, who can 
tell what it should be? It would of neces- 
sity vary in different cases. It would be fine 
were it possible for some of our churches to 
open wide their doors to neighboring congre- 
gations who might unite with them. But such 
an arrangement would have to be something 
far more than the mere making of Methodists 
or Baptists or Presbyterians or Episcopalians 
out of the people of other churches. It must 
mean the enlarging of the truth preached by 
those churches so as to include the truth em- 
phasized by the churches uniting with them. 
There might well remain the denominational 
affiliation, but there must be a discarding of 
all sectarianism. There must be a sympathetic 
attitude toward new truth and new ways. 
“*The method of union,” said the Archbishop 
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~ Chefservice 
L 5 EW ideas have so 
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quickly and widely 
appealed to those who 
lovethe best things of life 
as PURITY CROSS 
CHEFSERVICE. 

It is a revelation to 
find that, by having a 
small supply in your 
home of 


Purity Cross 
Delicacies 
you really have a Chef- 


service all your own, 
equal to the blue blood 
clubs, select hotels and 
fashionable restaurants. 


Quilty 


® CREAMED CHICKEN 
ala King 
@&) Wersu RAREBIT 
joel QY) Lonster a la Newburg 
QQ Creamep Finnan 


























































HappieE au Gratin 


(a, @ Creamev Coprisx 


LS CREAMED SALMON 
: with Green Peas 


& SPAGHETTI au Gratin 


Purity Cross Chefservice 
provides a welcome, conven- 
ient, economical change for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
late snacks, etc., alluring 
dishesthatwill change Sunday 
night supper from a routine 
affair to anevent, All readyto 
heat and serve without fuss /7 
or cooking, and at sucha sav- 
ing and so in accord with the 
Food Administration’s rul- 
ings to save beef, pork, mut- 
ton, sugar, flour and fuel that 
you are actually doing 
a bit for the war. 


Purity Cross 
Chefservice 


is further appreciated when 
A you realize what scrupulous 
; % care is employed in the selec- 
tion of only the finest materi- 
als; what immaculate cleanli- 
ness pervades our model 
kitchen and to what a really 
great culinary height our mas- 
ter chef rises in the creation 
of these delights, at no more 
costtoyouthan prosaic dishes, 
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Get a supply today of any 
or all of these delights and en- 
joy Chefservice. Your dealer 
will give you adiscountondoz- 
en or half dozen assortments, 


Sold by all 

Quality Grocers 
If not at your grocery or 
delicatessen store, send us 
the dealer's mame and re- 
ceive our interesting booklet 
** How and When.”” Or send 
$2 for the Get-Acquainted 

assortment, sent prepaid 
provided you mention ee 


your best grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross, Inc. 
Model Kitchen 
Route 2-A, Orange, N. J. L 
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SEACLIFFE 
striking and youth- 
Sul Wooltex design. 
Of white super- 
lustre Wooltex- 
ShrunkSatin. New- 
style draw-through 
belt. Unusual at its 
price. No. 4600. 
$10.50. Other 
styles and fab- 
rics $3.50 to 
$15.00. 


Wash Skirts 


in the Vogue 


Wooltex -Tailored 
Wooltex-Shrunk 
for Better Value 


GUMMER Showing now on in a 
thousand smart shops from coast 
to coast. 

Here are exclusive points about 
Wooltex Wash Skirts that will in- 
terest the thrifty woman: They are 
designed and made in the between- 
season period when our highly 
skilled tailors, who make the famous 
Wooltex Coats and Suits for Young 
Women, would otherwise be idle. So 
we can afford to outfit them with 
non-curling belts, non-ripping plack- 
ets, non-rustable snaps and use finest 
fabrics shrunk to stay, by special 
Wooltex process. 

Find the store in your city that 
ADVERTISES Wooltex. If you 
cannot, write us and secure 
charming style folder. Then or- 
der direct from THE H. BLACK 
COMPANY, Makers, Cleveland,O. 
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HAVE at last arrived at 
that most enviable period of 
life during which one no 
longer wishes to be young. A 
pretty stiff. tussle with de- 
pression precedes this excel- 
lent state—a period of envy 
and longing quite akin to 
heartbreak. There is no 

- —- pleasure in the springtime or 
the moonlight or the first ‘‘spitting”’ flakes of 
snow—things which inexpressibly exhilarate 
the young—while one is passing through the 
melancholy of growing “old.” 

I believe it is at this time that we allow the 
young folks to get the bit in their teeth and to 
begin to regard us with intolerance. An ‘‘old” 
person sitting about sighing like a furnace and 
pathetically trying to look juvenile, accepting 
with gratitude such crumbs of attention as the 
young see fit to bestow, is a proper subject for 
the insolence of youth and may expect it. 

A period of readjustment is always trying. 
We Americans ought to know, since we are now 
experiencing it on a very large scale as a nation. 
The readjustment of life from youth to age is a 
strange and often a sad experience. There were 
several years in my life when I passionately 
wished to die because I was growingold. NowI 
feel no envy of youth, except that I do wish 
I was a young fellow ‘‘over there,” staking my 
life on the issue of the great struggle for liberty. 

This wish being utterly beside the point, 
since I am elderly and female, I am fain to take 
stock of what I have and to be thankful for life. 
This is a good deal to say in the face of so much 
tragedy; yet, looking backward, I see such a 
bright pageant winding over the green and 
flower-decked fields and dells that I should be 
an ingrate if I did not thank God for life. 

All the same, this is not a swan song. I am 
not very old—only fifty-five; I expect to be 
spry for some years yet—say twenty, at least— 
but I am old enough to have bidden a definite 
farewell to many things I once deemed abso- 
lutely essential to existence. 














N MY earliest childhood I set up a claim on 

the Universe. It is a fine thing to do. I 
started out with the moon and Mars for lan- 
terns—peeking bravely over the edge of the 
world into the star dust of space—and I engaged 
a sort of recognition from nature in this way 
that has served me grandly all along the way. 

When you know you are to the manner born, 
little nagging things do not count for so much 
and a child of the Universe doesn’t have to wait 
for anybody to die in order to come into his 
inheritance; it is ready for him from the start. 
I believe that we are suffering from some strange 
blindness when we fail to make this claim and 
we go on groping through the maze of ‘‘earthly 
things,’’ allowing them to confuse and distress 
us instead of boldly claiming our rights and being 
happy in them. The world is ours if we think so. 

But there is consummate cleverness in man- 
aging so large a possession. We can’t afford to 
notice every puppy dog that yaps at our heels, 
every street gamin who jeers at us, or even 
every millionaire who stares at us through his 
binocular as a queer fish strangely indifferent to 
our superiors. 

We are so fatally likely to become house- 
bound, family bound, town bound, farm bound, 
church bound—and to look at life from the 
narrow and narrowing point of view. 

Sweet as the young folks are, happy and win- 
ning as they are, their viewpoint is pathetically 
narrow—as witness the things that ‘“‘count”’ for 
everything with them. Hair, eyebrows, finger 
nails, minute points of ‘“‘style,’’ material for 
giggles, the color of a ribbon or a flower—these 
are matters of paramount importance. As for 
bread and meat—oh, well, what does it mat- 
ter! These will come somehow, they think! 


WE PASS from the eyebrow period to an 
exaggerated notion of the importance of 
bread and meat, and we live ‘‘our best years’? — 
maybe—in making sure of these things for our- 
selves and our family. Then we come to the 
time when we see it all as a sort of side issue to 
the larger life, and I am beginning to suspect 
that these are really our halcyon days if we 
have made our relation to the Universe secure. 
How it may seem to those who have not estab- 
lished this relation I cannot say. It would be 
rather pitiable for an.‘‘old” person to live in 
little details of the objective life. 

Not that I belittle the details of every day. 
Nobody loves them better than I do. Nobody 
thanks God for them more sincerely than I do. 
I like rooms ‘‘wherein the sunshine is made 
mild,” and grape arbors where the cool green 
twilight lingers on summer evenings. 

I like tables set and people coming in to eat 
at them. I like delectable beds and easy- 
chairs, and porch settees with neighbors gos- 
siping on them. 

The list of things I love would fill this maga- 
zine, and they are, most of them, things that 
last and wear well—not fleeting, unreal things 
like physical beauty, lovers’ kisses, dancing, 
vanity, youth. 


I find that the great things of life are no 
special respecters of youth. The sea and the 
sky, the wind, the sun, the rain, the changing 
seasons and the “‘flying islands of the night,” 
the spring flowers and the Misereres of the 
autumn gales seem to love me quite as well as 
they did when I was young. 

The old beech tree caught me in its arms the 
other day and brought me to its knees when a 
wild warm wind was blowing, to tweak my hair 
and pat my cheek exactly as it did that day 
when I first remember the insistent call of the 
Universe to its little, little child. 

This was a warm day in late autumn when a 
gale was threshing the old orchard back of the 
farmhouse and lashing the slim willow hedge 
that served for a windbreak on the north. It 
was a rather dolorous day at the farmhouse. 
Grandmother had broken down into one of her 
“spells”? and was in the loom room whacking 
the loom and crying, relapsing now and then 
into a fierce monologue of lamentation. 


RANDMOTHER held a grudge at life which 
she carried to the grave. She was a South- 
ern woman of Albemarle County, Virginia. She 
belonged to a proud family. Her husband, my 
grandfather, a plain Presbyterian elder, shaggy 
and tousled in appearance, devoted to plain liv- 
ing and high thinking, had brought her to the 
rough Western country and set her to work at 
the hard tasks of pioneer life. She learned to do 
them beautifully; nobody made such excellent 
soap, nobody wove such carpet or spun such 
yarn, picked such fine geese, made such butter 
and cheese or cured such meat. 

But she did these things grimly, and once in 
awhile she relapsed into lamentations that sent 
the whole family into despair. The big brown 
farmhouse lost its air of busy activity, and 
cheerful conversation died out. There was no 
laughter anywhere. My three old-maid aunts 
sat gloomily knitting or sewing, and sometimes 
Aunt Lucy, mother and we children, who lived 
in the village a mile away, would go out to 
comfort them and to labor with grandmother 
to stop ‘‘taking on” and come back to God and 
his love. Grandmother did this when she got 
good and ready. Meanwhile the family hunted 
their holes as it were. 

I don’t remember what the other children 
were doing on this special day; there seems to 
be no sequence of events leading up to this 
mood. I remember of scudding across the wind- 
swept orchard like a bright leaf blown on the 
gale—I was such a little scrap of humanity 
then—and climbing up in the beech tree. 


HIS was a most magnificent beech tree and 

it is still living, though so many of its 
hoary contemporaries are gone and going. The 
beech woods of Indiana are mystic and beauti- 
ful places, The branches trail gracefully down- 
ward, resting often on the grasses and wild 
flowers below. 

In the grounds surrounding General Lew 
Wallace’s home at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
where he wrote his world-famous book, ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” a group of magnificent beeches stood— 
and perhaps still stand if they have escaped the 
general destruction that has lately come to our 
native forest trees. Nobody ever ‘‘trimmed”’ 
these lovely trees, and in the spring their 
branches, budding with dainty and tender 
greenery, rested on beds of wild blue violets and 
lacelike ferns, making a picture of beauty no 
landscape gardening could hope to rival. 

Our old beech tree was distinctive. There 
were thousands of them all around us—but this 
was ‘‘the’’ beech tree. It was the children’s 
tree. Atits roots we built our playhouses, car- 
peting them with mosses and bringing our 
treasures of red and purple glass and broken 
dishes. 

To-day I was in no mood for such trinkets. 
Life was too serious for this—I sought a larger 
interest, a wider scope of vision—so I climbed 
up and up, past the safe and comfortable 
“*seats”’ worn slick by children riding them for 
horses and sitting on them for thrones. Upand 
up beyond the point of safety till I reached the 
very topmost fork and fitted myself into the 
swaying, swinging, singing branches. 

I can still see every detail of the scene as it 
lay before me, and feel the enraptured detach- 
ment from it that I felt when the sky—a dull, 
drab, cloud-ridden sky—and the wild wind and 
the far horizon claimed me. 

The old brown farmhouse with its bowing and 
bending cedar trees, the barns and outhouses 
cluttered around, the animals seeking the shel- 
tered side of the barn, the brown cornstalks 
and the clay hills adding a note of desolation 
to the dun-colored landscape, lay before me. 
But somehow, to me the scene was no longer 
desolate. The suggestions of poverty and hard 
living and mental distress had faded out of my 
vision. There was a wild joy sailing on the 
autumn gale, and the details of the thing that 
meant “‘life’’ down there in the old farmhouse 
were quite detached. I saw the place as a great 
artist might have seen it—Corot, maybe—for 
one of his paintings in which he performs the 
miracle of putting a mood on canvas. 


Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


I settled myself into the crotch of the limbs, 
and no cradle ever rocked a child more deli- 
ciously. Indeed, I think I slept—for dark 
seemed to have come suddenly and there was a 
hue and cry of searching and calling for a lost 
child. I shall never forget this. It was my first 
definite call to the Universe—my first lesson in 
“living above things,”’ my first lesson, too, in 
that great heroic truth that there’s a larger fam- 
ily than ‘“‘our own,”’ to which we belong more 
definitely than to our brothers and sisters in the 
flesh. 

And this is one of the big things we realize 
as age comes on. It is a helpful thing when we 
face the terrors of war. It helps in the read- 
justment of habits of thought, too, long nar- 
rowed to the ties of family life. 

It has been with great difficulty that many 
American people have readjusted their ways of 
thinking about the men of the family in their 
proper relation to their country. It was hard 
for many of us to understand why a man’s life 
is not his own to do as he pleases with. There 
has not been for a long time anything very 
definite to remind us of this great fact. Indeed, 
the trend of American life has been quite in the 
direction of driving us within ourselves to live 
and plan strictly for our own immediate fam- 
ilies. It has seemed such an every-fellow-for- 
himself country. , 

This has greatly obscured the larger vision, 
and many of us were startled and rebellious 
when our sons were suddenly called to their 
duty to the larger and more important family— 
the nation. We had to learn over again why our 
country was dearer than our home and friends. 
It had to be fairly beaten into us that our coun- 
try is the guardian of all we have and are and 
that as such, it demands our greater allegiance. 


TRANGE, indeed, is the realization that 
home, sweet home, with its passionate, 
beautiful endearments, should actually be third 
in our allegiance since, after all, our native land 
is only second. Our first and greatest relation 
is to the Universe with our ideal of God as the 
central intelligence. 

Oddly enough, the larger vision makes us 
love little things more: child faces, bird songs, 
blooming and growing things, kitchens. 

I drove one summer day to the top of the 
Royal Gorge of Colorado. We had a pair of 
young lovers along, who had arrived at the 
stage where they wanted to make fools of them- 
selves and have everybody see them. They were 
young and strong and beautiful, but I did not 
envy them. Again I was completely detached 
from ‘‘life’? as we know it in the humdrum 
walks of everyday. 

I wandered away from the party along a little 
patch shaded by dwarf pine trees crouching 
over the edge of the gigantic abyss, and sud- 
denly, in a little fairy ring inclosed by aromatic 
pines, I came upon a mood of universal and 
immortal youth. .A bee was coquetting with a 
little mountain flower, “‘hair hung and breeze 
shaken” over the gorge, and between them, 
they came nearer telling me the great secret 
than any of the simple things that know it ever 
did before. At any rate, they let me know that 
one need not be young to share it beautifully 


_ and fully. 


REMEMBER a picture I saw once, called 

“‘On the Heights.” It was a puzzling pic- 
ture to a person like me who cannot always 
interpret music and art or even literature when 
it is very subtle. There have been great writers, 
much admired by people seemingly not much 
smarter than I, whom I simply couldn’t make 
head or tail of. 

This picture represented a man and a woman 
sitting close in each other’s arms gazing away 
across the lovely landscape to dream castles and 
cloudland. The man was clothed; the woman 
nude. Yet it was not a shocking picture. It 
carried a suggestion that youth and beauty are 
necessary to the “‘ heights.” 

I think this is not true. After the excitement 
of physicalrapture and the spur of being actively 
in the contest of material life comes a day when 
**God’s grace”? must sustain us. Dare we say 
that the shining of God’s glory is less bright 
than the isidescence of youth? 

To-day many “elderly” people of America 
are in the depths hidden from God’s glory by 
the bereavement that blinds our eyes and shuts 
our ears and embitters our hearts. To them it 
seems no call can ever come to rouse thém—no 
claim from the Universe remind them of their 
larger family, the sea and the stars and the souls 
that have gone on before. 

But after the whirlwind and the tempest 
comes the still small voice—and God is in the 
still small voice. Some day you will be back on 
the heights with him. It may be after a long 
and weary journey in the valley of despair— 
but our inheritance of the higher vision is al- 
ways waiting for us to claim it. 

Remember that a man is always at his best 
if he says so. 
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‘*‘Mustard is not just mustard” 
—when you serve Libby’s! It’s not 
too “bitey’’—yet not too mild—it 
adds a special savoriness you will 
delight in. Libby's new recipe book 
on salad dressing tells you, also, how 
to make your meats, fish, sand- 
wiches more appetizing with Libby’s 
Mustard. 

Place a slice of Libby’s Corned 
Beef, spread with Libby's Mustard, 
on bread. Cover again with bread, 
mustard and slice of corn ‘f 
Place third piece of bread on top, 
press together and cut into squares, 
oblongs or triangles. Garnish with 
parsley and cut-outs of boiled beets. 


A New Salad Dressing! 


Write for book of new, delightful thrift dishes you can make with it 








Dried beef with Spanish sauce 
It is such products as Libby’s tender Dried Beef 


that make war economy a pleasant task. 

Cut | green pepper in small pieces, into 1/2 cup of 
stewed tomatoes, add | chop onion, | table- 
spoonful of butter, season with cayenne and stew 
slowly for ten minutes. Put Libby's Dried Beef in 
hot water, drain and place on squares of hot toast. 
Pour the sauce over it and serve hot 








Veal loaf hermitage F 
Veal Loaf hot, and fried! Cut Libby’s Veal Loaf 


into slices, fry them lightly in butter. Remove and 
put cupful of green peas in same butter, half cup 
cream or milk, pepper and salt. Arrange slices of 
Veal Loaf on a hot dish and serve with the peas 
arranged around the edge. Pour over the cream 
sauce and garnish with parsley 


—_ 
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The dressing makes it ‘“Tomato Surprise!”’ 


It isasurprise! You would not believe that tuna 
fish and tomatoes could be so surpassingly. good. 
They never have seemed so before! Serve this and 
other delicious new salads from the Libby chefs’ 
new book, “‘ New, Delightful Thrift Dishes— Made 
with Libby’s Salad Dressing.’’ Learn from it how 
to make cold meat and fish more appetizing—how 
to make left-overs into favorite dishes. Your whole 
family will say this dressing has a special, spicy 
tastiness of its own that gives a surprisingly-fine 
flavor to everything made with it 
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'AASTE a salad made with Libby’s Salad Dressing—make 
one of these new dishes—and you will say it has the kind of 
flavor a French woman seems able to get into the simplest dish. 
She has made an art of seasoning—of combining flavorings. 


With their new Salad Dressing Libby’s chefs have made it 
possible for you to make fascinating meat dishes, entrées, 
salads, of things you would not have thought of using before 
—just as the thrifty French women do. 


Every ingredient is selected by a Libby expert—the purest - : 
of olive oil is brought from Spain. All are combined by the Siieail arn aiid hae 
Libby chefs with such skill that the dishes you make with ee ee 

All milk soups are more delicious with Libby's 


Libby’s Salad Dressing have a flavor worthy of the best of Milk! 
French cooks! Cook | slice of onion with 1 '/, cups posiged toma- 


toes ten minutes, rub through strainer. Make tomato 
Makes plain foods and left-overs into delicacies! 





sauce—melt two tablespoons butter, add | table- 
spoon cornstarch, add salt and paprika, /% teaspoon 
Z y sugar, add tomatoliquid. Cook until thickens. Add '/, 
Use up every bit of meat, vegetables, fruit, left from the teaspoon soda just before pemoving from fire. Let 
° > ; ° sauce become very cold. Then add 34 cup Libby's 
table—make them into wonderful-tasting, rich-looking treats Milk, 7 cup cold water; heat in double boiler. 


with the help of these new Salad Dressing recipes. ae ae 


Libby’s chefs have just finished working out these new dishes—they are 
very proud of them—they feel they have taken a real step forward in helping 
American women“ win thewarin thekitchen”’—and todoit with pleasure, too! 


Send for these recipes 


Write today for your copy of “New, Delightful Thrift Dishes—Made 
with Libby’s Salad Dressing ’’— it will be sent without charge. 
















| WHEN NOTH ~ 
| HEP BOTTLE CL : 
\ INA COOLM 










Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 262 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M<Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd. 


45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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The Old Fiadioss ed Strawberry Shortcake 


¥%, Cupful of White Corn Meal 2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar | 
1% Cupfuls of Flour 2 TablespoonfulsofShortening 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt ¥%, Cupful of Cold Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal ¥, Cupful of Cream (Whipped) 
Baking Powder 3 Cupfuls of Strawberries 


HOW TO MAKE IT. Sift the dry ingredients into 
abowl. Add the shortening and rubit in very lightly. 
Add milk slowly, mixing with a fork or a knife. 
Turn the dough out on a floured board and 
roll lightly-one inch thick. Brush the 
top with milk and bake for twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in a hot 
oven. Split open, and spread 
between the layers the straw- 
berries, which have been 
sweetened and crushed. Put 
on the top layer; spread with 
slightly sweetened whipped 
cream and place strawberries 
on the top. 
Instead of the whipped cream 
one-half cupful of strained honey 
may be boiled for five minutes and 
poured slowly over thestiffly beaten 
white of one egg, beating constantly 
until cold. Pour over the strawberry 
shortcake and serve at once. 
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cA Temptin 
Luncheon Dish. 


Peas in Patty Cases 


mas 


Y, Cupful of White Corn Meal 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Y, Cupful of Wheat Flour, 2 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 
Barley Flour or Oat Flour Baking Powder 
2 TablespoonfulsofShortening 1% Cupful of Cold Water 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. Sift the dry ingredients 
together. Rub the shortening in lightly and add water 
slowly to make a stiff dough. Roll out very thin on a 
floured board. Cut into pieces for patties and bake in 
patty pans or on the reverse side of ungreased muffin 
tins. Fill with hot peas buttered or in white sauce. 


s 


Delicious Rice Muffins 


for Breakfast 


1 Cupful of Milk Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
Y, Cupful of Corn Meal 1Egg 
Y; Cupful of Flour 1 Tablespoonful of Shorten- 
Y, Cupful of Cooked Rice ing 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Brown 3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 
Sugar or Corn Sirup Baking Powder 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. Scald the milk and pour it 
over the corn meal; add the shortening and sugar or 
sirup. When cool, add the rice, and the flour, salt and 
baking powder, which have been sifted together ; add 
the beaten egg. Beat well and turn into greased muffin 
tins, and bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


K* OWING that women would be perplexed about the best recipes adapted to the changed 
conditions arising out of the war, we prepared two booklets which have helped thousands 
of women. One is called “55 Ways to Save Eggs” (really a little “wonder book”): the other is 
called “The Best War-Time Recipes,” which has just had added to it some new thrift summer 
recipes which every housewife will want for her summer housekeeping. Every recipe has been 
tested. Have you either or both of these helpful little books? If not, let us send them to you. 
Just address a line to us and we will gladly mail you one or’ both, as you prefer. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Liberty Ices and Cakes 
Apricot Ice 


1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 2 Cupfuls of Apricot 
1 Cupful of Water Pulp and Liquid 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 


OAK the apricots in a small amount of 

water overnight. Cook until soft. Mash 
and put through the colander. Mix well with 
the other ingredients and freeze. 


Barley and Oatmeal Drop Cakes 

¥% Cupful of Corn 
Sirup 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Milk 


1 Cupful of Barley 
Flour 
1% a. oy of Rolled 
t: 


ats 
¥% Cupful of Fat 
4 Cupful of Brown 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
Sugar 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Egg ¥% Cupful of Nuts 


REAM the fat, sugar and sirup; mix the dry 

ingredients. Then add the beaten egg to 
the creamed fa: mixture. Then add the flour 
mixture and milk alternately. Mix well. Drop 
from a spoon upon a buttered tin. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Chocolate Cake With Rye Flour 


3% Tablespoonfuls of Y Cupful of Milk 
Cooking Oil 1 Cupful of Rye Flour 
Y Cupful of Sugar 1144 Teaspoonfuls of 
4 Cupful of Corn Baking Powder 
Sirup \{ Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Egg 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Square of Chocolate 


Vanilla 

DD the sugar gradually to the oil, reserving 
a little to put with the chocolate when it is 
melted. Add the sirup and well-beaten egg. 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients, and add 
alternately, with milk, to the first mixture. 
Add the chocolate, which has been melted over 
water and to which a little sugar and enough of 
the milk to make it a glossy mixture have been 
added. Add the vanilla. Bake for about thirty 

minutes in a moderate oven. 


Orange Sherbet 

14% Cupfuls of Corn 
Sirup 

4 Cupfuls of Milk 

IX the juices and sirup; stir’ constantly, 


and add slowly the milk. Freeze and 
serve. 


Juice of 4 Oranges 
Juice of 1 Lemon 


Oatmeal Macaroons 


1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
% Cupful of Corn Sirup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Almond Extract if 
Desired 

1% Teaspoonful of 

1 Egg Baking Powder 
1% Cupfuls of Oatmeal 14 Tablespoonfuls of 
1144 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Flour 


OMBINE the melted fat and the sugar and 

sirup; add the beaten egg, and stir in the 
other ingredients. Drop from a teaspoon on 
greased baking sheets or pans and bake in a 
moderate oven for about fifteen minutes. 





Save Sugar 


Tt IS as wrong to waste 
if a food is plentiful as 
it is to throw food away 
when it is scarce. 











Cheese Fritters 


1 Cheese 
1 Cupful of Cooked 
Rice 
¥ Cupful of Milk 
1 Egg 
IX the rice, cheese, milk, paprika, salt and 
I onion juice. Beat the egg well and mix it 
with the other ingredients. Drop by spoonfuls 
on a lightly greased skillet, and turn when 
brown. Serve plain or with jelly. 


Savory Cheese 


3 Slices of Bacon 
1 Cheese 

\% Teaspoonful of 

Onion Juice 


1% Teaspoonful of Onion 
Juice if Desired 

4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Dash of Paprika 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Milk 


\{ Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Dash of Paprika 
RISP the bacon and break it up into small 
pieces. Mix the cheese, seasoning and milk 
with the bacon. Heat and serve on toast. 


Cheese-Potato Cakes 


\ ITH two cupfuls and a half of cold mashed 

potatoes mix one cheese and season with 
salt, pepper or a little paprika. Form into cakes 
and fry quickly in a little fat. 


Baked Cheese and Tomato 


ELECT good, whole tomatoes, remove part 

of contents, stuff with pimiento, cream or 
Neufchatel cheese, and bake. Cream peppers 
may be used in the same way. Serve hot. 
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Dishes Which the Experts of 
the Food Administration Have Worked Out 








NE pound of cottage cheese will supply as much 
nourishment as 1 pound of meat or 1 dozen large 
eggs. Use it at breakfast, luncheon, dinner or supper. 








New Cottage-Cheese Recipes 





Scrambled Eggs With Cottage Cheese 


R each egg use one tablespoonful of milk, 
a third of a teaspoonful of salt, plenty of 
pepper, one rounding tablespoonful of cottage 
cheese, a pinch of baking soda, and fat to grease 
the pan. Mix the eggs, seasonings and one 
tablespoonful of milk for each egg. Scramble 
the eggs as usual in a greased pan until entirely 
cooked. Neutralize the acid in the cheese with 
soda, and stir into the egg. Serve immediately. 
VARIATIONS: Parsley and pimiento, or chives, 
added to the egg. 


Cottage-Cheese Salad 


OTTAGE cheese lends itself especially well 
to salads. If enough cheese is used, the 
salad may serve as the main dish of the meal. 
French, mayonnaise and boiled dressing all go 
well with cheese salad. The cheese may be 
formed into balls or slices, it may be molded in 
tiny cups or passed through a pastry tube. 
VARIATIONS: Foods that combine well with 
cottage cheese in salads are crisp fresh vege- 
tables, cooked or canned vegetables, fresh, dried, 
canned or preserved fruits, nuts, olives, rice, 
potatoes. With the two last some highly flavored 
and bright-colored garnish like pimiento or 
green peppers should be used. Crisp crackers 
are acceptable accompaniments. 


Cottage-Cheese Sausage 


Y{ Cupful of Chopped 
Peanut Meats 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Sage 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Onion 
16 Teaspoonful of Thyme 
IX all the dry ingredients thoroughly with 
the bread crumbs. Blend the peanut butter 
and onion with the cheese and mix them with 
the bread crumbs. Form into flat cakes, dust 
with bread crumbs or corn meal, and fry a deli- 
cate brown ina little fat in a hot frying pan. 


Cottage-Cheese Club Sandwich 


HIS sandwich is made of three good sized 

slices of toasted bread and spread thickly 
with cottage cheese. Lettuce or watercress and 
salad dressing are also used. The rest of the 
filling may be varied to suit the taste or the 
larder. The sandwich is cut diagonally across 
and served on an individual plate with the halves 
arranged in a diamond shape. It is desirable to 
toast the bread on one side only and to cut it 


1 Cupful of Cottage 
Cheese 
1 Cupful of Dry Bread 
Crumbs or 
4 Cupful of Cold 
Cooked Rice 
1% Cupful of Bread 
Crumbs 
4% Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 


immediately after toasting, as otherwise the 
pressure of cutting it crushes out the cheese and 
spoils the appearance of the sandwich. The cut 
slices may be placed together again while the 
sandwich is being filled, and the filling may be 
sliced through with a sharp knife. 

VARIATIONS: In addition to the cottage 
cheese, these club sandwiches may contain (1) 
tomato, lettuce, mayonnaise dressing; (2) 
thin slice cold ham spread with mustard, let- 
tuce, mayonnaise; (3) sliced tart apple, nuts, 
lettuce, mayonnaise; (4) sliced orange, water- 
cress, mayonnaise; (5) sliced Spanish onion, 
pimiento, lettuce, mayonnaise; (6) two tiny 
strips of bacon, lettuce, mayonnaise; (7) cu- 
cumber or green pepper, pimiento, lettuce, 
mayonnaise; (8) sweet sandwiches may be 
made with layers of cottage cheese and mar- 
malade. For these, do not toast the bread, and 
omit the lettuce and mayonnaise. 


Cottage-Cheese Tart 


144 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
A Few Gratings of 
Lemon Rind 


2 Cupfuls of Cottage 
Cheese 
Whites of 3 Eggs, 
Beaten Stiff 
¥% Cupful of Heavy 
Cream, Whipped 
F THE cheese is dry, soften it with a little 
sweet milk. Add the sugar and fold in the 
beaten egg whites and part of the whipped cream; 
then add the flavoring, which should be very deli- 
cate. Heap lightly into ready-cooked, delicately 
browned pastry cases, made by baking pie crust 
in muffin tins or on the bottom of inverted pie 
tins. Garnish the top of the tart with the rest of 
the whipped cream and with fresh or candied 
fruit. This makes a large one-crust pie or tart. 
VARIATIONS: Cinnamon may be substituted 
for lemon. Fresh, dried or canned fruits may be 
folded into the filling just before serving, or the 
top may be garnished with jelly or marmalade or 
with fresh fruit dusted with powdered sugar. 


Conservation Crust 


(For Two Pies) 


34 Cupful of Corn Meal, 
Corn Flour or 
Other Substitute 

34 Cupful of Wheat 


34 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
Flour Cold Water to Mix 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt (About 4% Cupful) 
IFT together the dry ingredients; cut in the 
shortening, blending it thoroughly with the 
dry materials. Mix with very cold water to a 
rather stiff dough. Roll as thin as can be handled. 
Line two pie tins and use the trimmings to cross- 
bar the topsif desired. This crust may be partly 
baked before filling the pie, if the nature of the 
filling makes it desirable. 


Cream and Neufchatel Cheese Recipes 





Cheese Biscuit 


1 Cupful of Flour 
1 Cheese 
4% Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
Milk Enough to Make a 

Soft Dough 

IFT the flour, baking powder and salt to- 

gether, then rub the cheese in gently with 
finger tips. When the mixture looks like coarse 
cracker crumbs, make a well in the center and, 
using a spatula, mix in liquid enough to make a 
soft dough. Toss lightly on a floured board and 
roll about half an inch thick; cut as many bis- 
cuits as possible out of the first cutting. Bake 
until a golden brown, in a moderate oven. 


Cheese-and-Potato Puffs 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Dash of Paprika 

\% Teaspoonful of 
Parsley, Chopped 
Fine 


1 Cheese 

1 Cupful of Hot 
Seasoned Mashed 
Potatoes 


1 Egg 

N IX the cheese and potatoes; add the salt, 
parsley, paprika and the yolk of the egg, 

well beaten. Fold in the white of egg, stiffly 

beaten, and place by spoonfuls on a greased pan 

and bake until a golden brown. 


Creamed Cheese and Eggs 


3 Hard-Boiled Eggs A Speck of Cayenne 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 4 Slices of Toast 
1 Cupful of Milk 2 or 3 Cheeses 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
AKE a thin, white sauce with the flour and 
milk and seasonings. Add the cheese, and 
stir until melted. Chop the egg whites and add 
them to the sauce. Pour the sauce over the 
toast, cut the yolks into small pieces and 
sprinkle over the toast. 


Cheese, Rice and Tomato 


1 Cupful of Cooked Rice 144 Medium Sized Green 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt Pepper 

1 Cheese 14 Medium Sized Onion 
3 Medium Sized Tomatoes 


OOK the tomatoes, onion and green pepper 

for twenty minutes. Add the cooked rice 
and seasoning, then the cheese. When melted 
pour over heated crackers or toast. 


Cheese Soufflé 
5 Tablespoonfuls of 
oney 
4% Cupful of Sour Cream 


EAT the cream and cheese until smooth. 

Add the honey so it is well blended; add 
the egg yolks, to which the salt is added, then 
the beaten whites. Fill pastry cases and bake 
for twenty-five minutes. They will puff over the 
cases. If preferred they may be baked in 
custard cups instead of cases. Serve with cheese 
sauce made by heating thick cream and cheese 
and blending it with a spoon and an egg beater. 


3 Eggs 
4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cheese 


Cheese and Macaroni 


¥% Cupful of Macaroni 
Broken Into Small 
Pieces 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Green 
Peppers 
3 Cheeses 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 

1 Teaspoonful of Onion 
Juice 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 

Salt and Pepper 


OOK the macaroni in boiling water until 

tender; rinse in cold water; cook the pars- 
ley, onion and green peppers in a little water 
with butter. Mix all the ingredients together 
with the cheese and bake in a moderate oven 
for about fifteen minutes. 


‘Best Recipes 4& 
W@W 


Let Us Eat This Kind of Candy 


Bittersweets 


N ATTRACTIVE variety of candies may be 
made by dipping sweet fruits in bitter 
chocolate. Use for this purpose dates, citron, 
candied orange peel or home-preserved fruits, 
drained, sprinkled with sugar and dried in a 
slow oven. Melt unsweetened chocolate in a 
double boiler. Keep the chocolate just warm 
enough to prevent solidifying. Witha silver fork 
drop pieces of fruit into the chocolate. See that 
each piece is completely coated, then remove to 
waxed paper to harden. 


Old-Fashioned Molasses Candy 


OIL down molasses until it reaches the hard- 

crack stage. Pour on oiled plates, and cool. 
Oil the hands and pull portions of the candy 
until it becomes light colored. 


Fudge Squares 
1% Cupful of Vegetable 1% Teaspoonful of 
il Baking Powder 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
2 Squares of Melted 
Chocolate 
1 Cupful of Nuts 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
OMBINE the ingredients in the order given, 
sifting the dry ingredients together. Pour 
the mixture into a shallow pan. Bake it for ten 
or twelve minutes in a hot oven and cut it into 
squares while it is warm. 


i 
1 Cupful of Molasses 
2 Eggs 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda 
134 Cupfuls of Rye 
Flour 


Pop-Corn Candy 


<< making pop-corn candy either honey, 
maple sirup, molasses, white cane sirup or 
corn sirup may be used instead of sugar. To one 
cupful of sirup allow one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar. Boil together until the sirup hardens when 
dropped into cold water. Pour over freshly 
popped corn and mold into balls. 


Chocolate Dainties 


. through the meat chopper half a cupful 
each of dates, figs and nut meats. Add one 
tablespoonful of orange juice, a little grated 
orange peel and one square of melted unsweet- 
ened chocolate. Mold into balls and roll in 
chopped nuts or granulated sugar. This mix- 
ture may be packed in an oiled tin, put under 
a weight until firm, then cut into any shape 
desired. 


Maple Creams 


OIL one cupful of maple sugar with one 
cupful of water until it forms a soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. Remove from 
the fire and stir rapidly until it becomes creamy. 
Form into balls the size of marbles and put nut 
meats on each side. Lay on wax paper to cool. 





Eat and Enjoy 


LL these confections 

that satisfy our crav- 

ing for sweets without 
using sugar. 











Tomato Rabbit 


34 Cupful of Stewed 
and Drained 
Tomatoes 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 5 Cheeses 
34 Cupful of Milk ¥% Teaspoonful of Soda 


OOK the butter and flour together. Add the 

milk and, as soon as the mixture thickens, 
add the tomatoes and soda. Then add the 
cheese and seasoning. Serve on toast. 


Gingerbread 


N AKE a gingerbread, reducing the sugar. 

1Vi When cold, split, and put in a layer of the 

following ingredients rubbed to a paste: 

2 Cheeses 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Dates 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Pecan 
Nuts, Chopped Fine 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 


Fried Bread With Cheese 


“UT stale bread into thin pieces, and put two 
pieces together with cheese between them. 
Dip in a mixture of egg and milk and fry in fat. 


Cheese Croquettes 


YREPARE the same as for cheese fritters. 
Thoroughly chill the mixture, mold into 
shape and then roll in fine bread crumbs, in 
diluted egg (one tablespoonful of milk or water 
to an egg), and again in bread crumbs. Place 
in a greased pan and brown in oven. Serve 
with tart jelly. 
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Face the Day 


with a Smile 


Start with Bran 


There’s a_bran-flaked 
breakfast dainty which 


everybody likes. But the 
joy of eating can’t com- 
pare with the after-joy it 
brings. 

It is bran flakes—Na- 
ture’s laxative—hidden in 
rolled cereals. A studied 
mixture with a most de- 
lightful flavor— Petti- 
john’s. 


It supplies what all folks 
need— the daily bit of bran. 


To Make You Fit 


Bran acts as roughage. 
When you omit it, fine 
foods often clog. 


Then come dull days, 
headaches, blues. 


The world would be ten 
times as cheerful if folks 
kept clean inside. 


Clear bran isn't likable, 
so nine in ten neglect it. 
Pettijohn’s is likable and 
welcome. 

To serve once daily 
means a constant bran 
supply. 

Try it one week and 
watch results. See what it 
adds to the joy of living. 
You'll not go back to bran- 
less diet when you know 
the facts. 


Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 


55% Wheat Product—20% Oats 
25% Bran 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
Government Standard flour with 25 
per cent bran flakes. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 


(1910) 

















What I Do With Milk 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 





INE quart of milk supplies 
practically as much protein 
and energy as three-quarters 
of a pound of beef or eight 
average eggs, and can be 
bought for less money. We 
know milk best as a beverage 
when it is served in conjunc- 
tion with a meal, witha main 
dish of either meat or eggs, 
whereas it could and should be used in the prep- 
aration of meals, taking into consideration the 
food value when planning the menu. 

In the following recipes the foundation is a 
quart of milk. Not only the whole milk should 
be used, but the skim milk as well. 

Do you know the many uses of sour milk? 
That it can be used in making quick hot breads, 
and gives us a very good food when made into 
cottage cheese, which, in turn, has many uses, 
some of which are given in this article? 

Just bear in mind that milk is not a beverage 
to be used as is tea, coffee or water, but is a food, 
and as such should be used more extensively in 
preparing our meals, to take the place of other 
foods—especially meat. 


Clam Chowder 


1 Quart of Milk 1 Cupful of Finely 
1 Quart of Finely Chopped Raw 
Diced Potatoes Clams 
¥% Cupful of Chopped Onions 
4% Cupful of Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Drippings or But- -_ 














Cream of Asparagus Soup 


1 Quart of Milk 4 Tablespoonfuls of 


2 Cupfuls of Cut our 
paragus 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Oleomargarine 
LEAN the asparagus; cut off the tender 
tips and put them into a small saucepan. 
The other part is cut very small, put on in 
water to cover and boiled until tender. Mash 
through a wire strainer and add to the boiling 
milk. Add the flour to the soft oleomargarine, 
and stir until smooth; add to the soup, ard boil 
for five minutes. Add seasoning, and serve with 
croutons. The tips are cooked separately and 
served on top of the soup. 


Cream of Barley Soup 


1 Quart of Milk 
% Cupful of Barley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


our 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Oleomargarine 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Onion, or 
¥Y Teaspoonful of 
Grated Nutmeg 
Paprika 
Parsley 
ASH the barley through several waters; 
put on to boil in four cupfuls of hot water 
and boil slowly for forty-five minutes, or until 
thick and creamy; add the milk and seasoning. 
When boiling add the flour and oleomargarine, 
which have been rubbed together, and boil for 
five minutes. Add parsley. 


Floating Island 


1 Quart of Milk 


3 
% Cupful of Sugar Flavoring to Taste 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 

Py the milk into the top of a double boiler. 
Beat the whites of the eggs until dry; put 

a spoonful in at a time, cover, and boil for five 

minutes. Remove with a skimmer. When all 

are boiled place in a shallow dish. Beat the 

yolks of the eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla to- 

gether; add to the boiling milk, and remove 

from the fire at once. Pour around the whites 

of eggs. 


¥% Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla or Other 


Frozen Custard 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Eggs 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 

Cornstarch 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

¥% Teaspoonful of Vanilla Extract 

EAT the eggs and sugar until well mixed; 

then add the cornstarch, which has been 
mixed with a little cold milk. Add all to the 
hot milk in a double boiler. Cook for thirty 
minutes; cool, and add the salt and flavoring. 
Freeze. Half acupful of fruit, chopped fine, may 
be added when the custard is partly frozen. 


Junket 


1 Quart of Milk 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Junket Tablet Sugar or Sugar 
\% Teaspoonful of Vanilla to Taste 


EAT themilk until warm, but do 





ter Substitute 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley or 
Celery Top 
1 Teaspoonful of Dried Thyme 
¥% Teaspoonful of Pepper 


HE potatoes and onions are put 

into a saucepan, with water to 
cover; boil until tender; do not drain; 
add the flour to the soft drippings, 
and mix until smooth; add to the 
potatoes and onions, then add the 
clams and clam juice, seasoning and 
flavoring. Boil for five minutes; then 
add the milk, which has been brought 
tothe boil. Serve with hard crackers. 
This is a meal in itself. 


Corn Chowder 


1 Quart of Milk 
2 Cupfuls of Diced Potatoes 
2 Cupfuls of Grated Fresh Corn, or 
2 Cupfuls of Canned Corn Put 
Through a Food Chopper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter Substitute 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1% Teaspoonful of Scraped Onion or 
Grated Nutmeg 
Pepper to Taste 


| Seen put the potatoes on to boil, 
with water to cover, and boil until 
very tender; do not drain; add the 
corn, flour and butter substitute, 
rubbed together until smooth, and 
boil for ten minutes; add seasoning 
and flavoring, and the milk, which 
has been brought to a boil. Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve with croutons 
or crackers. This takes the place of 
a meat dish. 

Green-pea and Lima-bean chow- 
ders are made the same way as corn 
chowder, but the peas or beans must 
be boiled until tender with the po- 
tatoes; or six cupfuls of diced pota- 
toes are used for potato chowder. 


Milk Toast 





1 Quart of Milk 
¥Y, Cupful of Rice 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Wholesome Rice Puddings 


STIRRED-UNDER RICE PUDDING 


1 Quart of Milk Y% Cupful of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Rice VY, Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Little Nutmeg 


ASH the rice thoroughly; put the cold milk and 
rice into a pudding pan in a slow oven; cook 
for one hour, stirring three or four times; then add 
the sugar and nutmeg; cook until the rice is ten- 
der, which will take half an hour, possibly an hour; 
stir two orthree times. When stirring always do it 
from the bottom. Be sure the pudding is creamy 
and yellow. It may be made in the morning and 
served icecold,orit may be made ina fireless cooker. 


MOLDED RICE WITH RAISINS 


1 Cupful of Seeded Raisins 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
OIL the rice, after washing it, in one quart of 
water for five minutes; drain, and put it into the 
top of a double boiler with the milk and one level 
teaspoonful of salt; boil for forty-five minutes. Then 
put the rice into a bowl or a tube pan that has been 
brushed with butter substitute, and set it in a cold 
place. While boiling the rice wash the raisins, put 
them into a saucepan with one cupful of warm 
water and boil them for ten minutes; add the sugar 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; mix the corn- 
starch with a little cold water and add it to the 
raisins; boil for five minutes. When both rice and 
raisins are cold turn the rice into achop plate ora 
shallow bowl and pour the raisins around. This is 
more attractive than when rice and raisins are 
boiled together. The milk, rice and raisins have 4 Eggs 
excellent food value. This dish is exceptionally 
good for a school girl or boy. 


- not bring it to the boiling point; 
add the sugar and flavoring, and the 
junket tablet, which has been dis- 
solved in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Mix quickly and pour into 
ice-cream glasses or custardcups. Set 
in a warm place until congealed— 
about thirty minutes—then set in a 
cold place. Be careful not to shake 
the glasses or cups. It is important 
to have fresh whole milk when mak- 
ing junket. 


Berry Milk Sherbet 


1 Quart of Milk 

1 Cupful of Berry Juice 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 


UT the sugar and fruit juice into 

a bowl; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; put the milk into a freezer 
that has been packed in ice and salt 
(three parts ice and one part salt); 
then add the fruit juice and lemon 
juice. Turn at once. Raspberry, 
strawberry and loganberry juices are 
used the same way, or one may use 
fruit juice from rich canned fruits or 
berries, using sugar to taste. 


Milk Sherbet 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Vanilla 


IX these ingredients and freeze 

the mixture in the manner de- 
scribed in the recipe for berry milk 
sherbet. 


Cup Custards 
1 Quart of Milk 
¥ Cupful of Sugar 
4% Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Tablespoonful of Butter Substitute 
Flavoring to Taste 


EAT the eggs, sugar, salt and 
flavoring together until the eggs 








OAST dry bread slices nice and 

brown; put into a shallow dish 
and cover with hot milk to which have been 
added a little butter and salt. Another way is 
to butter the toast and sprinkle it with a little 
salt, then put the toast on a platter that can be 
set in the oven and cover it with cold milk. 
After the milk is soaked into the bread, cover a 
second time and, when it has all soaked into the 
bread, sprinkle with cinnamon or spread with 
jelly. Serve while warm. 


Milk Soup 

1 Quart of Milk 3 Tablespoonfuls of 

2 Cupfuls of Diced Drippings or 
Carrots Oleomargarine 

1 Cupful of Diced 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Potatoes, or Flour 

1 Cupful of Cold 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Boiled Rice A Little Pepper 


% Cupful of Cut 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Scallions or Onions 


Chopped Parsley 
UT the carrot and potato into a saucepan; 
cover with boiling water and boil for forty- 

five minutes, or until tender. Add the milk. 

Put the drippings and scallions or onions into 

a small pan; fry until tender, but not brown; 

remove from the fire, and add the flour; stir 

until smooth, and add to the carrot and potato; 
add the seasoning, and boil for ten minutes. 

Sprinkle with parsley. Carrot, turnip, celery 

and asparagus soups are made the same way. 


Barley Gruel 
1 Quart of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Cupful of Barley Flour Grated Nutmeg 
IX the barley flour with a little cold milk 
until smooth; then add it to boiling milk 
in the top of a double boiler; boil for thirty 
minutes; add seasoning and nutmeg. Sugar 
may be added if desired. Oatmeal, rice and 
farina gruels are made the same way. They are 
exceptionally good for young children. 


Cornstarch Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk Y Cupful of Sugar 
Y Cupful of Cornstarch 4% Teaspoonful of 
44% Teaspoonful of Salt Butter Substitute 
Flavoring to Taste 


6 i milk is put into the top of a double boiler; 
when boiling, add the cornstarch, which has 
been mixed with cold milk until smooth; add 
salt and sugar; stir until thick and boil for 
thirty minutes. Brush a bowl with butter sub- 
stitute and pour in the pudding. When cold 
turn out into a shallow glass dish. Serve cold 
with honey, maple sirup, fruit juice or cocoa 
sauce. 


Cocoa Sauce 


¥ Cupful of Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Milk Cocoa 
Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the sugar and milk into a saucepan, 

place over the fire and boil for five minutes; 
mix the cocoa with cold water, and add it to the 
boiling milk and sugar; boil slowly for ten 
minutes; add the salt. Whencold pour around 
the cornstarch pudding. 


Coconut Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk ¥% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Fresh 2 Eggs 

Grated Coconut 1 Teaspoonful of 
3 Cupfuls of Finely Butter Substitute 

Diced or Crumbled A Pinch of Salt 

Bread 

EAT the eggs, sugar, salt and milk together; 

add the coconut. Butter an earthen dish, 
put in half the bread, half the coconut mixture, 
the rest of bread and the rest of the coconut. 
Spread coconut over the top. Bake in a slow 
oven for one hour. Branor whole-wheat bread 
is best to use for making this pudding. 


are well mixed; add the milk. Brush 

eight small custard cups with butter 
substitute, pour in the mixture, place in a pan 
of water, put into a moderate oven and bake 
until set. Try it by putting a silver knife in 
center; if it comes out dry the custard is baked 
enough. If the eggs are very small it will take 
five eggs. Dark-shelled eggs have a deep yellow 
yolk and are best for baking. 


Pop-Corn Pudding With Sirup 


1 Quart of Milk 
3 Cupfuls of Popped 


Corn 
1 Cupful of Sirup 


2 Eggs 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Oleomargarine 


IRST crush the poppedcorn, andcoverit with 

two cupfuls of milk which has been brought 
to the boiling point; cover and, when cold, add 
the sirup, the rest of the milk, the eggs, well 
beaten, and the salt. Mix well; brush a pud- 
ding dish with oleomargarine, pour in the 
mixture and bake thirty-five minutes or forty 
minutes in a moderate oven, or until firm. Serve 


with sirup. 
Fish Chowder 


1 Cupful of Cracker or 
Dried Bread 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Pound of Steak Fish 


1 Quart of Diced White Crumbs 
Potatoes 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Cut Onions Flour 


1 Tablespoonful of % Teaspoonful of Pepper 
Drippings or Butter 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Substitute Finely Chopped 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Parsley 

OIL the fish in just enough water to cover, 

then pick it into small pieces; add it to 
the potatoes and the onions, which have been 
boiled until tender in very little water. Put 
drippings or butter substitute into a pan; add 
the flour, stir until smooth, then add to the po- 
tatoes and fish. Add hot milk and seasoning. 

Just before serving, add crumbs and parsley. 
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Keeping Boarders This Summer 
By Ida C. Bailey Allen 


summer boarders this year has 

many unusual problems to 
meet. A new type of menu must be 
instituted to conform with the wishes 
of the Food Administration, while at 
the same time the scarcity of mate- 
rials necessitates a different kind of 
cooking, and the woman who has 
depended largely on her cakes, pies, 
white bread and other such dishes 
to make her table appetizing will 
have to study other means of satis- 
fying her boarders. 

Any woman who serves clean, pal- 
atable and patriotic foods is doing 
her share, and she will find that the guests will 
be satisfied if the question of food is not allowed 
to remain uppermost in their minds. One of 
the reasons why food has so often been the cause 
of complaint is because the surroundings were 
not attractive and few diversions were made 
possible. First of all, then, in antidoting the 
food situation guests must be made comfortable. 
This means beds provided with good springs 
and mattresses, bed linen that is changed twice 
a week and rooms that are clean and attractive. 

The furniture for a single room should include 
a bureau with sufficient drawer room and a 
good mirror; a washstand, well equipped; two 
chairs, one a comfortable rocker; a good lamp, 
if better light is not procurable; and a small 
writing table equipped with pen, ink and a 
blotting pad. 

The floors should be bare, with small rugs, the 
walls covered with dainty, flowered paper and 
the windows curtained with scrim, or with 
dotted muslin, which may also be used for a 
bedspread. Needless to say, the pictures should 
be well chosen, if any are used, and ought not 
to consist of family portraits. 

Whereas the guests will largely live outdoors, 
rainy days will occasionally drive them into the 
house, so the sitting room should be made clean 
and attractive. A piano is almost a necessity 
and new magazines will help to kill many hours. 


Ts woman who plans to keep 


‘2a piazza is one of the most important items 
and, if one is available, some sort of pro- 
vision should be made for the guests so they may 
sit outdoors and yet not be on the ground. A 
wooden platform, like that used for a tent, may 
be placed in a cool spot and covered with awn- 
ings. In any case the chairs should be com- 
fortable, including both rockers and armchairs, 
and of a type that will not be spoiled if a light 
shower comes up. 

Guests will greatly appreciate the screening 
of the piazza. Cushions or grass mats should be 
provided for sitting on the ground and, if there 
is room, also a wicker couch, covered with 
pillows having washable covers. 

The most should be made of every available, 
attractive spot on the whole place. Whenever 
two trees are close together, build in a rough 
seat. Swing hammocks in unexpected places, 
and a platform or so with seats may be put up 
in old apple trees. A ‘“‘lean-to”’ on the edge of 
the lake, river or pond is always popular and the 
best place in the world for a picnic supper or a 
corn roast. These nooks make possible privacy 
for the boarders who do not wish to congregate 
on the piazza. 

If possible a tennis court should be provided 
and it should be located near the road, as it will 
then prove a good advertisement as automobile 
parties will stop to watch the games. 

A croquet court will be in constant use and 
men will spend hours with a set of quoits. Small 
pails should be furnished ambitious berry 
pickers, and children will while away many an 
hour in a swing, on the seesaw, or in the sand 
heap, making possible quiet for the older guests. 

The best of meals can be spoiled by unattrac- 
tive surroundings and careless service, for it is 
true that “‘the eye does half the eating.”? The 
dining room should look cool and spacious. A 
soft, sage green is a good color for the walls. 
Curtains of dotted muslin or of scrim, window 
boxes with blossoming plants, and small tables, 
seating from four to six, insure a good appear- 
ance, making possible family privacy. 


S TABLECLOTHS mean endless laundry 
work and considerable expense, doilies and 
runners may be used instead. Japanese toweling 
in blue, brown, green and white, red and white, 
and checked toweling with cross-stitched edges 
offer practical changes. The napkins should be 
white and fresh at least once a day. Old silver 
may be replated when necessary. The dishes 
should be entirely whole and selected from an 
open pattern so that replacement is easy. 
Small centerpieces of flowers, arranged in 
uncolored glass vases of uniform size, should be 
placed fresh on the tables each day. The 
kitchen should be screened from view and have 
a swing door to eliminate odors and noise. It 
will prove more satisfactory to have the waitress 
in a simple uniform with a white 
apron and to have her retain a cer- 
tain degree of formality, even though 
she is a member of the family. 





Plantation Corn Dishes Like 
Mammy Used to Make 


HIS booklet is particularly helpful 

as it shows us how to use corn 
meal in breads, cakes, puddings, and 
in meat-substitute dishes. Price, 10 
cents. Address the Household Bureau, 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 





This season more will be demanded of the 
waitress than usual as, in order to practice “the 
gospel of the clean plate,” much of the service 
will necessarily be from the kitchen, where the 
food supply may be controlled. A large platter- 
ful of meat or a plate heaped with bread may 
look bountiful and hospitable, but is wasteful 
from two angles—the guest is liable to over- 
eat and left-overs are somewhat difficult to use 
when they have once been on the table. 


Saas ee plates should be 
provided for guests and, when the meal is 
announced, each should contain a pat of but- 
ter and two small slices of bread. It is easy for 
the thoughtless guest to help himself to bread 
when it is on the table, but he will think twice 
before asking for a second service. Biscuits and 
rolls should be served in the same way unless 
hot, when they should be passed. Relishes may 
be placed on the table if desired, as may also 
small pitchers of cream and milk, if there be an 
abundance, although it is much more econom- 
ical to serve both only when they are requested. 

The meat, or substitute, and the more solid 
vegetables should be served together on one 
plate, any soft vegetables, as those that are 
creamed, being served separately. Corn, but- 
tered asparagus or salads should be served on 
separate plates, from the pantry. 

Food Administration posters may be con- 
spicuously shown about the house, and every 
guest will patriotically respond to the conser- 
vation régime if the meals are attractively 
planned, well cooked and sufficient. 

As far as possible local foods should be used. 
This means that an abundance of dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits, vegetables and poultry should 
predominate in the menu. Meat, such as lamb, 
beef and pork, should be spared; sugar should 
be passed and not be served in bowls on the 
tables, while fried foods and rich cakes and 
pastries should be avoided. 


F WHEAT is obtainable it should be used in 

combination with other grains, in the form of 
war bread, barley shortcake, buckwheat bis- 
cuit, oaten pie crust, and the like. Wheatless, 
meatless or any other “less” days that may be 
requested by the Government should be strictly 
observed. 

In wartime only simple meals are in good 
taste, such as the following, which have been 
planned to conform with the wishes of the 
Food Administration: 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Corn-Meal Mush 
Plain Omelet Creamed Potatoes 
Oatmeal Muffins Toasted War Bread 
Coffee, Milk or Cocoa 

Any seasonable fruit may be served, as 
raspberries and other native fruits, baked 
rhubarb, apple sauce, and the like. Oatmeal, 
rice or hominy may be served instead of mush. 
Corn flakes should always be provided. Eggs 
may be served in any form. If boiled they 
should be cooked to order and an alternate dish 
may be provided, such as well-made hash, 
broiled salt mackerel or codfish cakes. However, 
the summer boarder will expect eggs anyway, 
particularly if he is on a farm. 

Neither ham nor bacon should be served. 
Potatoes in some form should be provided, as 
many people do not eat cereal. The breakfast 
breads may alternate with corn pone, spoon 
bread, raised hominy, corn-meal or oatmeal 
muffins, mashed-potato biscuits, barley bis- 
cuits, buckwheat cakes, and so on. 


Corn Flakes 


Dinner 
Soup, or Fruit Cup 
Old-Fashioned Chicken Fricassee With Boiled 
Rice or Samp 
Peas Creamed Young Onions 
Radish-and-Lettuce Salad French Dressing 


War Bread and Butter 
Spanish Cream Milk 
Coffee 
The soup may be hot, or jeilied if the day is 
very warm. Roasts should be avoided as much 
as possible, as they do not cut to advantage 
and are overexpensive. Pot roasts of beef or 





mutton, casseroles of beef, mutton 
or veal, thick mutton, beef or veal 
stews, meat pies, steamed and 
browned fowl, meat-and-potato pie 
may replace the chicken fricassee 
in the menu. 

Fish should be served twice a week 
rather than three times a day just 
because that day happens to be Fri- 
day. As far as possible serve a local 
fish, as this will help to relieve con- 
gestedtraffic. Fordinner, fish should 
be baked, boiled and accompanied 
with a sauce, broiled, or baked in 
the form of fish steaks or fillets in 
the oven. Rice, potatoes, macaroni 
or samp may act as the starchy vegetable. But 
when there are plenty of potatoes on the farm, 
these should be used in preference to rice, un- 
less the farm is located where rice is grown. 
Two other vegetables should be provided, and 
they should be seasonable and grown in the 
locality. Arelish, plain, dressed lettuce, a small 
serving of coleslaw or radishes should be served. 

The dessert should be simple—any of the 
gelatins, simple custards, small portions of a 
fruit-conservation shortcake, fruit whips, ices 
or sherbets being suitable. If the meal does not 
begin with a fruit cup, plain fruit with a little 
whipped cream or Bavarian cream may be 
chosen. 





Luncheon or Supper 


_Escalloped Eggs War Bread and Butter 
Oven-Fried Potatoes 


Fruit Salad Boiled Dressing 
Baked Indian Pudding Cream 
Tea and Milk 


Escallops of meat, cheese or fish are always 
suitable. Fish, or nut loaves, jellied meats, 
eggs in more elaborate form, as Spanish omelet, 
may be used. Creamed fish, eggs, or meat, or a 
substantial salad may be used as the main dish, 
supplemented by fresh vegetables. 


UITABLE salads are chicken, mutton with 

peas, veal, tuna-fish or salmon with peas, 
string beans and shredded cabbage, eggs with 
potato, etc. Cooked dressing should be pro- 
vided unless a choice of an oil dressing is given, 
as many do not care for oil. Escalloped rice, 
creamed macaroni, oven-cooked rice croquettes, 
creamed or baked potatoes will help to spare 
the bread. 

Light salads, suitable to serve, supplemen- 
tary to the main course, are sliced tomatoes with 
cress, cucumber with young onions, cabbage 
with pimiento, beet and cabbage with horse- 
radish, potato with green peppers or pimiento, 
or fruit salads, as cherries with nuts, pineapple 
with honey dressing, and the like. 

It always adds considerably to a luncheon or 
supper menu to serve a hot bread as an alter- 
nate to plain bread and butter. Any of the 
patriotic grain muffins or biscuits are suitable; 
honey, if raised on the place, will not prove 
overexpensive and will help to spare the butter, 
as will an occasional jar of jelly. 

The proverbial dessert for luncheon or supper 
consists of sauce and cake; but now that our 
cakes must be made wheatless, it will prove a 
better plan to introduce an occasional cooked 
dessert instead, as rice pudding, baked custard, 
floating island, cornstarch pudding, caramel 
blancmange, fruit tapioca or an occasional ice 
cream. On warm nights the tea should be iced. 

The menu for this summer need not neces- 
sarily be very expensive, but it will mean a big 
expenditure of time and thought in order to 
provide food substantial enough at a cost low 
enough toinsure profit. The cookery of “ made”’ 
dishes always consumes more time than the 
preparation of a plain roast, broiled chicken or 
other “‘un-conservationlike” dish. 


6 G2 year every ounce of extra energy onthe 
farm must be devoted to the production of 
the nation’s food. For this reason it will be 
most unpatriotic to visit on the farm unless the 
visitor pays in actual cash, or does some sort 
of labor to pay for the extra work entailed by 
his or her presence. Help is greatly needed by 
the farmer’s wife, who will have to cook for 
large numbers of hands this summer, besides 
canning and drying fruits and vegetables. 

It may be that patriotic paying guests will 
also wish to do their “bit.” To this end it will 
be a good plan to post on a bulletin board in the 
hall a list of the odd jobs that they may do if 
they feel so disposed. They can shell peas, 
string beans, do some weeding, mow the lawn, 
pick and arrange the flowers, pick berries, and 
it won’t hurt the men with city-softened mus- 
cles to help with the actual farm work. 

Guests who are kept busy and happy and 
normally well with plenty of wholesome’ food 
will find little cause for complaint. However, 
complaints of a just nature should act as spurs 
to better service. There is no better way to 
avoid unpleasantness than to supply a com- 
plaint box, above which a notice 
should be posted, reading: “‘ Sugges- 
tions.” This will give the guest an 
opportunity to offer criticisms 
anonymously, and it will be surpris- 
ing how few will appear. 





100 Thrift Recipes 


N THIS booklet recipes with little 

or no sugar, wheat, meat and fat 
are given. Price, 10 cents. Send your 
request, with the money, to the House- 
hold Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Indepéndence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


& no wear-out to them. 
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2@ Cen and Preserving will 


take their place among the 

most important household 
duties this year. It is a privilege as 
well as a pleasure for the housewife 
who uses a Wagner Cast Aluminum 
Kettle in her canning. This Kettle 
is sanitary, durable, and not affected 
by acids. There are no rivets to 
catch dirt or pull out. No danger 
from chips or grit. 


a 
* 
« 
% 
* 
G f} Wagner Kettles are cast in just the 
, right thickness to safeguard against 
Feat = burning or scorching. Therefore you 
get all the real flavor of fruits or 





val vegetables, Yet they are so light 


you like to handle them and there is 


AGNE 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE. 


PRESERVING KETTLES 


From Generation to Generation 


There is a Wagner Kettle for every 
need, They are made in eleven sizes, 
from 2 quart to 24 quart and may 
be had with or without cover. They 
are invaluable for general cooking 
purposes at all seasons of the year. 


There is a Wagner Cast Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil for every purpose. 
All are cast in moulds—not stamped. 
Seamless and jointless, they retain 
their shape without warping or 
cracking. 


Special Offer 
The eleven and one-half inch Wag- 


ner Preserving Ladle will give you 
some idea of Wagner beauty and 
strength. We will send it postpaid 
for 50 cents, together with a copy of 
the book, “The Art of Canning and 
Preserving”, by Kate Brew Vaughn, 
the well known Domestic Science 
expert. This book should be in the 
hands of every housewife. 
Use coupon below. 


The Wagner Mfg. 
Company 
< Dept. 60 Sidney, 0. 


The Wagner Mig. 
Company 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed find 50 —_, — 
Send pepeeds your Wagner Cast Alumi- 
num and housewife’s book, ““The Art of 


ning and Preserving."” Book alone, 10 cents, 
Name_ 

Street or Rural Route. 

City or Town_ 
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“CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE S ~NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








in Lill 





What about 





Preserving 


this year? 


Every careful and 


patriotic housewife 


wants to do more preserving than ever 


this year. But wha 
material P 


than ever. 
from corn—makes 


Karo is just like 


juices than cane su 
all the natural flavo 


Try half Karo and 


and preserves. 
For your preservin 





Strawberry 
Jam 


One pound fruit, 
4 Ib. sugar and 4% 
Ib. Karo (Crystal 
White). 

Wash fruit, place 
in layers with su- 
gar, and stand long 
enough to extract 
some of the fruit 
juice. 

Cook one to two 
hours — or until 
fruit drops heavily 
from spoon. Stir 
frequently to pre- 
vent burning. Turn 
into sterilized jars 
and seal carefully. 

















t about preserving 


Even if you have some difficulty in 
getting sugar you need not worry —if 
you know Karo. Thousands of house- 
wives have used Karo for years in their 
preserving—and have better preserves 


For Karo —the delicious clear syrup 


a true preserving 


syrup —rich and heavy. 


true fruit sugar — 


and blends better with fruit and fruit 


gar. It brings out 
r and freshness of 


the berries or fruit. And it never 
““candies”’ or crystallizes. 


half sugar in Straw- 


berry Jam, for instance—and see what 
a smooth, delicious jam you'll have. 
And Karo is equally good for all jellies 


o thisyear be sure to 


get Karo from your grocer, and use half 
Karoand half sugar—instead of all sugar. 


For Your Preserving 


. KARO— 


Crystal White 
in the Red Can 


Ask your grocer fora copy 
of the new Karo Preserving 
Book —a wonderfully prac- 
tical little guide to good 
home-made preserves— the 
latest methods of putting 
up all kinds of jams, jellies, 
canned and preserved fruits 
and fruit butter; the pro- 
portion of fruit, time of 
cooking; and full directions 
for a simple, easy method of 
sterilizing preserves (using 
the ordinary kitchen utensils) 
so they will keep perfectly. 


If your grocer hasn’t a 
copy left, send a postal to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


For waffles, griddle 


cakes and all table uses— 


Karo— Golden Brown (in the Blue Can) 
If you like the good old-fashioned maple flavor— 
Karo— Maple Flavor (in the Green Can) 























The Fresh Summer Greens 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Instructor and Demonstrator of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


naturally longs for some- 

thing green. Salads offer 

the best opportunity, per- 
haps, to satisfy this longing. 
A piece of crisp lettuce, 
romaine, endive or some field 
salad, dressed with oil and vin- 
egar and seasoned well with 
salt, mustard and pepper, is 
satisfying and one easily does 
with less meat and heavier 
foods. Then, too, the system 
is obtaining in this way the 
needed tonic which nature 
offers in a pleasing form, and 
less ‘‘ spring medicine” is re- 
quired. These foods clear the 
skin and brighten the eye. 
Eat plenty of them now and 
can and dry all that you can 
for next winter’s use. 

The following recipes offer 
suggestions for using these Al 
vegetables hot, sometimes to be 
servedasanaccompaniment to meat, and some- 
times as a main dish for luncheon or supper. 

A great deal depends upon good seasoning 
and an attractive serving. Also, the same vege- 
table served in a different way prevents the 
family from becoming tired of it. 


Creamed Bermuda Onions 


ELECT Bermuda -onions of uniform size. 

Boil, until tender, in salted water. Drain; 
place one onion on a round of toast and cover 
with a white sauce to which grated cheese has 
been added, the proportion being half a cupful 
of grated cheese to one cupful of sauce. Sprin- 
kle the onions with finely cut parsley. 


Scalloped Leeks and Potatoes 


V ASH, pare and thinly slice four medium 

sized potatoes; cook in boiling water for 
five minutes; drain. Cut two bunches of 
leeks into small pieces, using some of the green 
stalks. Make a thin white sauce, using two 
tablespoonfuls of fat, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of paprika and two cupfuls of milk. When 
the sauce has thickened add half a cupful of 
cheese, which has been grated or cut into small 
pieces. In a greased dish put a layer of pota- 
toes, then a layer of leeks and a layer of sauce. 
Season with salt and paprika. Repeat, cover 
with sauce and buttered crumbs. Bake for 


half an hour. 
Endive 


HERE are two kinds of endive: that 

which has the leaves held into a compact 
shape and blanched, and the kind which is 
more like lettuce which is not closely headed. 
The French housewife cooks both kinds, the 
first in stock and the second as greens. 


Braised Endive 


NDIVE, like celery, is excellent braised. 

First blanch the stalks by cooking in boil- 
ing water for two minutes. Drain from the 
water, place them on a bed of vegetables in a 
baking dish and cover with stock or boiling 
water. Cover the dish and bake in the oven 
until tender, which will take about one hour. 
For the vegetables and seasonings use two 
tablespoonfuls of carrot diced and one table- 
spoonful each of chopped onion, red pepper 
and parsley. Add two tablespoonfuls of fat or 
olive oil, a bit of bay leaf, one teaspoonful of 
paprika and half a teaspoonful of salt. Serve 
with the strained liquor remaining in the dish. 


[> THE early summer one 


Tomatoes Florentine 


ELECT six uniform sized tomatoes. Cut a 

piece from the stem end of each one and 
scoop out some of the pulp. Sprinkle the in- 
side of each tomato with salt. Wash and cook 
one quart of spinach, or use any which may 
have been left over. Finely chop the spinach, 
season with salt and pepper, and add one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute and one slightly 
beaten egg. Fill the tomatoes with this mix- 
ture, sprinkle the top of each with grated 
cheese and bake in a hot oven for twenty min- 


utes. 
- Leeks With Hollandaise 


ASH the leeks and trim off any wilted 

leaves, leaving about four inches of the 
green stalks. Cook in boiling water until ten- 
der, or for half an hour or less; drain, and place 
on slices of toast moistened with a little of the 
water in which the leeks were cooked. Serve 
witha hollandaise sauce, as asparagusis served. 


HoLLANDAISE SAUCE: In a saucepan place 
the yolks of two eggs, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar and two tablespoonfuls of oleomarga- 
rine. Cook over water, stirring constantly until 
the mixture thickens. Then add two table- 
spoonfuls more of the oleomargarine and, as that 
thickens, two tablespoonfuls more. When the 
fat has entirely melted, remove the saucepan 


from the fire, season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt and a 
few grains of cayenne. Serve 
at once. 


French Artichokes 


N SOME markets the arti- 

choke is rather expensive, 

but in the Italian section of 

all cities artichokes may be 

bought for three or five cents 

apiece during early summer. 

The usual method of cooking 

is to boil the artichoke and 

serve it either hot or cold with 

an appropriate sauce. In boil- 

ing artichokes, add salt and 

vinegar, a tablespoonful of 

each, to two quarts of water. 

When the fork can pierce the 

fleshy part at the stem end 

the artichoke has cooked 

enough. Drain and open, and 

the ‘‘choke,” looking like a 

thistle, may be easily removed. Serve hot with 

hollandaise sauce, or cold with vinaigrette 

sauce. The “‘bottom” or “heart” is often 

served alone with hollandaise sauce or used as 
a foundation for other servings. 


Artichoke Bottoms, Spinach and Egg 


OOK as many artichoke bottoms as there 
are persons to be served; drain, and keep 
hot. Have ready some cooked spinach (half a 
peck), finely chopped and seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter, and a little top milk. Place 
a spoonful of spinach on each artichoke bottom 
and over the spinach place a spoonful of cheese 
sauce. Serve on a dish, garnished with sections 
of hard-cooked eggs and the cheese sauce. 
Peas may be used instead of spinach, in 
which case a hollandaise sauce would be substi- 
tuted for the cheese sauce. A combination of 
vegetables, such as cauliflower and peas, or 
peas and carrots which have been cut into 
dice and cooked, may be used on the artichoke 
bottom, thus making a pleasing combination. 
Where it isimpossible to get artichoke bottoms 
fresh, canned ones may be purchased. White 
turnips may be cut like artichoke bottoms, 
boiled until tender and served with the above- 
suggested combinations. 


Asparagus and Eggs 


V ASH and clean one bunch of asparagus, 

removing the scales. Cook, until tender, 
in boiling water to which has been added an 
eighth of a teaspoonful of baking soda. Drain, 
cut the green tips from the stalks and reserve 
both water and stalks for an asparagus soup. 
Place the tips, allowing six to a serving, on 
a piece of toast which has been moistened 
with a little of the water in which the aspara- 
gus was cooked. On the tips place a poached 
egg. Over the egg pour a spoonful of hollan- 
daise sauce and sprinkle with finely chopped red 
pepper (pimiento which comes in cans). This 
makes a very substantial dish for luncheon or 
supper. Instead of using hollandaise sauce one 
may serve a white sauce. 


Stuffed Lettuce 


) hg this dish use the large outside leaves of 
a head of lettuce, saving the heart for a 
salad. Mix together one cupful of cooked rice, 
a quarter of a cupful of tomato juice, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of paprika, a few drops of onion juice and one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley. Put 
one or two leaves of lettuce together, fill with 
the rice mixture, cover with lettuce, tie into 
shape and steam for one hour. Serve with a 
tomato sauce. This stuffing will be sufficient 
for six servings. 

Cabbage leaves may be used instead of let- 
tuce, and the stuffing made half of cooked beef 
or lamb and half of rice. 


Creamed Radishes 


) pen this radishes which are a little larger 
than those desired to eat raw may be 
used. Wash, and cut off the leaves and root, 
but do not pare off the red skin. Cook the rad- 
ishes in boiling salted water until tender, 
which will take from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Drain, and add sufficient white sauce to cover 
the radishes. 


Molded Spinach With Creamed Beets 


\ ASH and cook, in a small quantity of 
/V water, half a peck of spinach, adding a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of baking soda, one 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper and butter substi- 
tute. Pack the spinach into a greased mold 
and set the mold in a pan of hot water until 
ready to serve. Make one cupful of white 
sauce, and add to the sauce two cupfuls of 
cooked beets which have been cut into cubes. 
Turn out the spinach on to a platter and serve 
the creamed beets around the spinach. Add 
cress or parsley as a garnish. 





A GUIDE TO MENU-MAKING 


T= will aid you in planning your menus so they will contain the five kinds of food the body 
needs each day. Price,6 cents. Address the Household Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price in stamps or coin. 
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Model 90—The Car That 
Makes Your Dollar Big 


Women know the size of a dollar 
is not measured by a ruler 


—but by what it buys. 


This Model 90 five-passenger 


‘touring car makes your dollar large, 


makes it buy more and better value 
because— 


It is completely satisfactory in 
the five things that are necessary 
for complete satisfaction. 


In appearance, Model 90 is un- 
usually attractive with this big-car 
stylish design, correct color scheme, 
quality finish and appointments. 


Light Four Model 90 
$850—f. 0. b. Toledo. 


Its efficient performance makes it 
an endless pleasure to drive. 


It does not look cramped and 
it is not. It looks decidedly com- 
fortable and it is, decidedly! 


With wide seats, deep uphol- 
stery, spacious interior, rear canti- 
lever springs, and scientific distri- 
bution of weight, it glides buoy- 
antly over the roads at any speed, 
relieving passengers from fatigue. 


No matter where you drive there 
is always accessible expert Over- 
land service. 


« Willys-Overland Inc., Toleao, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overlarid Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


The price of the Model 90 rep- 
resents the high mark for quality, 
competence and pleasing accom- 
modations at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Make your dollar larger by in- 
vesting it in this Model 90 thrift 
car. You will be richer in time 
saved and opportunities improved 
and happier and healthier. 


What else has such endless work 
uses and at the same time affords 
recreation ? 


Order your Model 90 now. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price. 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


4! 
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“| Should Like 
to See Somebody Do It” 


Six Ways to Show Them How 





OST of us “like 

to be shown,” 

and the desire to see 
how it is done is most 
intense in women who 
have never before, for 
various reasons, had 
occasion to can, dry or 
store food, If you 
think a practical dem- 
onstration in your 
neighborhood would 
be helpful, the proper 
thing to do is to com- 
municate with your 
State College of Agri- 
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CLINEDINST STUDIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Demonstration in This Washington, D. C,, War Kitchen culture — every state 
e is That of Making Nutritious Bread With Little Wheat, Using has one. It e igs 
7 J : 3 Sirup to Sweeten. All Housekeepers are Interested us Provence CO Mee 


demands for demon- 
stration trains—if 
transportation condi- 
tions permit—and 
lectures and demon- 
strations by county 
and state leaders in 
the work. The places 
and circumstances at- 
tending these demon- 
strations may vary 
greatly, as evidenced 
by these pictures, 











© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


When These New Jersey Women 
Found They Could Not Get an 
Equipped Train for Their 
Neighborhood,They Used aDis- 
carded “‘Side-Door Pullman” 
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Upon Request, Your 
Department Store May 
“Show You How,” as 
it is to its Interest to 
Demonstrate the Full 
Line of Canning and 
Drying Equipment it 
Has on Hand That 
Will be of Help to You 





CLINEDINST STUDIO, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At This Public 
School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Food Con- 
servation Was Pre- 
sented to the Mothers 
and Other House- 
wives of the Neigh- 
borhood by the 
Older Domestic 
Science Students, Us- 
ing a Demonstration 
Kitchen Mounted on 
a Motor Truck inthe 
School Yard 





To This North Dakota Sunday-School Room the Housewives 
Brought Their Own War-Bread Baking for Criticism 








WILDMAN MAGAZINE AND NEWS SERVICE 


The Long Island Food Reserve Battalion Sent a Demonstration Train Over the Island Last Sum- 
mer. The Result Was Thirteen Community Kitchens and the Preservation of Forty Tons of 
Surplus Produce. More Than 10,000 Women Were Reached Within Four Days 
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Old-fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 
Made a New May 


Here’s a brand new way to make old-fashioned strawberry shortcake—with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s a favorite recipe of Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, the 
noted specialist in home economics. 


Mrs. Allen says: ‘‘I use Borden’s Evaporated Milk in my strawberry shortcakes because I am 
sure of its purity, its economy and its flavor. There can be no question of the purity of Borden’s 
Milk. It is safeguarded in every possible way from the time it leaves the dairy till it reaches your 
pantry shelves. Its economy is apparent when you whip it—you don’t need expensive, heavy 
cream. Its flavor is assured by the quality of the raw milk used—from the finest herds, well- 














kept, well-fed, well taken care of. Try my recipe for strawberry shortcake. You’ll find it 


delicious —a rare luxury at moderate cost.’’ 9 Cc: Fruita, py) ae 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


4 cupful cornstarch 

Yg cupfuls barley flour 
1 rounding tablespoon butter 
1 rounding tablespoon granulated sugar 

14 cup Borden’s Evaporated Milk, undiluted 


Sift all dry ingredients together, work in butter, as you would for 
pie crust, add cream, beat with spoon (it will be very stiff), bake 20 
minutes in an oblong pan. Split the cake with a hot knife, butter if 
desired, add 1 qt. of strawberries, which have been cut into small pieces, 
sweetened and allowed to stand before placing on cake. Serves 4 people. 


Mrs. Allen’s 


For the best recipe from each state and from Canada, calling 
for the use of Evaporated Milk, submitted before August Ist, 
1918, the Borden Company will award a cash prize of $25.00. 
For the second and third best recipes, prizes of $10.00 for 
each will be given. For every recipe accepted for publication 
$1.00 will be paid. In the event of ties for the first, second 
and third best recipes, the full amount of the prize will be 
given to each tying contestant. 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


7 | 
1 1% teaspoon salt 


HOW TO WHIP BORDEN’S EVAPORATED MILK 


Open a can of Borden’s Evaporated Milk and set the can in a 
saucepan full of cold water, allowing the water to cover two-thirds 
of the can. Bring to boiling point, but do not boil, and when the 
water begins to bubble, remove the can at once from the water and 
chill until it is ice cold. Then pour it into a deep bowl and whip 
with an ordinary egg-beater until it is stiff. Sweeten to taste 
with Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk or sugar, and add 
desired flavor. 


A small can of Borden’s Evaporated Milk whips up to make more 
than two cupfuls at a cost of 8c. 


Recipe Contest 


Remember, there will be a set of three prizes for every 
state in the Union and a set for Canada. The prizes will be 
awarded by a committee of competent judges to be announced 
later. Each recipe will be judged on three points: 1. econ- 
omy; 2. excellence of the finished dish; 3. form in which 
the recipe is submitted. Names of prize-winners will be 
published as soon as it is possible to do so after the prizes 
have been awarded. Address, Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


292 Borden Building 


Hudson Street 


New York City 
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A Cooling Salad 
Slice the oranges thin and serve with 
lettuce. Some add French dressing in which 
lemon juice takes the place of vinegar. 
(See Sunkist Recipe Book.) 


Children Like This 
Here are oranges with dates—a healthful 
dessert that delights the children. Just 
serve it to them once. See what they say. 


With Celery and Apples 


This, too, is a luscious combination for a 
salad. An attractive luncheon dish. 


Sunkist Cocoanut Delight 
Slice five Sunkist Oranges. Add a little 
sugar if desired. Mix well, then sprinkle 
over top one-half can Fresh Grated Cocoa- 
nut which has been pressed in a sieve. 
Serves five persons. 


Salad and 
Dessert in One 


A Luscious, War-Time Dish 


ERVE oranges, sliced, cut up, or in segments— 

serve them plain, or with other fruits. These 

luscious dishes will help conserve the exportable 
foods so needed by our men abroad. 


And they will bring to your table delicious flavors that 
everybody likes. 

They will aid in economizing. For you can dispense with either salad 
or dessert when this fruit serves as both. in one delicious dish. 

You don’t even need sugar to sweeten them. The fruit’s own sugar 
is enough. 


Try one tonight. There is ample variety in these luscious com- 
binations. 


For Balanced Diets 


Oranges aid in balancing the diet because they are rich in vitamines. 
Food experts say the average diet of bread, meat and potatoes is 
deficient in this respect. Now more than ever before, they are ad- 
vocating the use of oranges with meals. 

They are calling attention also to their valuable salts and acids which 
stimulate digestion; and thus give needed aid in the complete assimila- 
tion of every food’s nutrition. 

A juicy, fresh fruit that is so efficient appeals to both the reason and 
the palate. 


Don’t go a day without it. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist Oranges are fresh the year ’round—picked ripe and shipped 
fresh from California daily in summer as well as winter. They 
are practically seedless, sweet and juicy—uniformly good. What 
is better for healthful year-’round salads and tempting flavors in 
desserts? 


All first-class stores sell Sunkist. Order from your dealer now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,000 Growers 
Dept. E-9, Los Angeles, California 
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Always a Treat for Men 
You can always please the men folks with 
sliced oranges and bananas as the dessert 
at any evening meal. Men don’t tire of it. 
Serve it often. 


Another Dessert Suggestion 


This enticing dish makes an excellent des- 
sert, available the year ‘round. Simply cut 
up oranges and pineapple together. Canned 
pineapple serves as well as fresh. 


Miss Bradley’s Recipes 

Send for our book, ‘‘Sunkist Recipes,’”’ con- 
taining more than 200 recipes, tested and 
proved by Alice Bradley. Miss Bradley is 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery, Boston, Mass., and she tells in this 
book how to serve lemons and oranges in 
the most attractive ways. A post card 
brings it to you free. Send for your copy 
now. Address Dept. E-9. 
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Direct From the Farm to You 


How it Was Done in Cleveland’s 
War Markets Last Summer: By Kate Davis 


President of the International People’s Aid Association, Federal Emergency Service 





== IN THE early summer last year 
ath et it was practically impossible to 
Ca) Ny carry out the canning and food 
Se) NGA! conservation mandate of the 
“AN AZ| United States Food Commis- 
KMeN'EstZenai| sion because of the high prices 

re and the limited amounts of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in 
the grocery stores and markets of Cleveland, 
Ohio. After making a survey we were certain 
that about the same conditions prevailed in all 
sections of the city. 

In search of information a neighbor and I 
drove seventy miles out through the country 
to visit farmers. They told us that they were 
selling their produce to commission men for 
one-third, and sometimes less, of the prices that 
we were paying in Cleveland. Unable to sell 
lettuce for a cent a head, farmers were plow- 
ing entire fields under, while we were paying 
twenty cents a pound. 

The big growers sold to commission men. 
The small farmers sometimes took loads to the 
central markets of the city, but they usually 
sold out to commission men or hucksters. 
Usually the second and third grade produce 
was wasted because commission men: would 
buy only the first grade. Then, too, when a 
man had only half a load he could not afford 
to take the time for a trip to Cleveland. 

Many men had made an effort to increase 
production in response to the request of the 
Federal Government, but no man was produc- 
ing to the full capacity of his acreage because 
of these conditions. 

We suggested the creating of War Markets 
in various sections of Cleveland and sought the 
codperation of the farmers. To each man we 
visited we explained the War Market plan in 
detail. We were met by every variety of ex- 
cuse. One man had contracted all his prod- 
uce to commission men, while another thought 
that we could not possibly make a success of 
the plan and he would surely waste his time. 
They all declared that we could not get the 
women out for a sporadic movement of this 
nature. 


HE outlook was discouraging, but we kept 

up our activities and blundered along 
toward the opening of a War Market. We had 
no system or plan when we began; the work 
was pioneer. A committee being necessary for 
all public work, we created a committee of 
men and women in the neighborhood where a 
market was needed. This group called on the 
city officials and presented the market idea, 
asked for codperation, police protection and 
permission to use vacant land in a suitable 
locality. We also requested the city officials to 
waive license fees to permit the farmers to sell 
at the War Markets free from tax to the city 
government. 

After seeking the support of the city officials 
it was necessary to select a suitable site for the 
market, and to get the permission of the owner 
for its use. 

This being done, we set the day for the open- 
ing of the market and solicited loads of vege- 
tables and fruit, at the same time conducting 
an advertising campaign. The success of these 
markets depends largely on the advertising. 

Automobile companies and public-spirited 
men and women gave the use of their machines 
and members of the committees sometimes 
drove through the country four days a week 
to interest the farmers in the War Market 
movement. 

Boy Scouts distributed handbills for us, and 
school-teachers gave notice of the markets in 
the public schools. Motion-picture exhibitors 
carried slides. The newspapers of Cleveland 
were most generous with front-page space and 
heavy headlines. 


V E OPENED the first War Market in East 

Cleveland. This suburb is progressive 
and has an independent city government. The 
city fathers enthusiastically coéperated with 
us, and there were many farmers east of the city 
who did not haul to the central city markets. 


The committee was at the market about six’ 


o’clock the morning it was opened. Automo- 
biles carrying purchasers were coming from 
every direction and stood along the curb for a 
block. An army of women carrying baskets, 
drawing express wagons, pushing baby car- 
riages, came up each of the three streets lead- 
ing to the market. Every street car that 
passed added to the crowd. 

Twelve hundred men and women congre- 
gated at the market to buy vegetables and 
fruits for canning. One farmer with a high truck 
load of vegetables was beside the curb; the 
women were haranguing about the farmer’s 
prices, which were as high as his load. Some 
were laughing, others were angry, two or three 
shouted that the people were being robbed and 
cheated, that we were putting up a fraud on 
them and that we had willfully misrepresented 
the whole thing. Men congregated here and 
there in groups watching the agitators and 
getting entertainment out of things generally. 
The crowd grew larger and larger. No one 
left. Everybody seemed determined ‘‘to see 
it through.” 

Then a special providence turned the cor- 
ner—an Italian farmer leading a mule that 
was drawing a wagon load of fine vegetables. 
The committee nearly fell on his neck in grat- 
itude. The women mobbed him. They tore 
the burlap off his load and seized baskets and 
boxes. In twenty minutes he had the money 


in his pocket for his load, sold at a reasonable 
price. The big-truck farmer then came down 
on his prices and sold his load. 

Then the men who had done the smiling 
discussed the market with members of the 
committee: ‘‘The market is a great success. 
You have the crowd. These people came to 
buy. The market is on a fine business basis. 
You will have the farmers for the next market.”’ 

The second market brought out about 
twenty farmers and more than two thousand 
purchasers. 

We decided that the most potent factor to 
contribute to our success would be the number 
of markets created and the selection of the mar- 
ket sites. 


UR first market—that in East Cleveland— 
drew patronage from Sixty-sixth Street in 
the city. The second market was as far west as 
the first market was east, located in Lakewood. 
Thirty-five thousand families were supplied 
with their winter provisions from this market. 
Other markets were located around the borders 
of the city. Each market was supplied by 
farmers living in the section of country nearest 
the market, although they could sell on any 
market they chose. This arrangement of mar- 
kets distributed the patronage in such manner 
that it was possible to bring enough produce 
to meet the demand. 

When opening new markets we took farmers 
from the established markets, then adver- 
tised the new markets to get farmers from the 
adjacent country interested. This done, the 
farmers who had opened the market returned 
to their former stand. 

We opened in all seven curb markets in 
greater Cleveland. 

The women were on the market at five 
o’clock in the morning and the farmers some- 
times backed their loads up to the curb at 
an earlier hour. The men brought everything 
that could be produced on a farm, from cottage 
cheese to elderberries and Chinese cabbage. 

If the crowd permitted, the men unloaded, 
putting an orderly arrangement of baskets on 
the ground. If the crowd rushed the farmer 
he sold from the load. A War Market is a 
bargain counter on a large scale. 

Later we opened the markets at seven 
o’clock in the morning. We had one market 
and sometimes two each week on one site. 
From thirty to one hundred farmers brought 
loads of produce to each market. From fifteen 
hundred to ten thousand men and women came 
to the market to buy. We supplied about 80,000 
families of Cleveland with their winter food. 


O EFFORT was made to establish uniform 
1 prices on the War Markets. The day be- 
fore the market some member of the committee 
visited grocery stores in the neighborhood, and 
usually the city markets, making a list of 
prices. Armed with this list, an interested man 
or woman talked with every farmer on the 
market, comparing his prices with the list 
made the previous day. If they did not com- 
pare favorably he was told that his prices were 
unreasonably high. It was explained to him 
that the grocer had a heavy expense—rent, 
help, telephone service, credit losses, middle- 
men’s profits, delivery service, shrinkage —that 
legitimately brought his prices up; that no 
woman could be expected to carry goods home 
paying the same price for which she could get 
them delivered. 

The farmer was quite likely to agree that 
the argument was just and his prices would go 
down. If he persisted in keeping his prices 
unreasonably high, the members of the com- 
mittee clothed themselves with authority, 
created laws and put them in operation. They 
said: ‘‘This is a War Market. It was created 
for the purpose of bringing large quantities of 
food products to the people at such prices that 
they can store their winter provisions. If you 
can’t meet the requirements you may take 
your load and go. You are not the man we 
need.” This plan was quite successful. 

The most faithful and vigilant service must 
be given by the committee, some members of 
which must be at every market. Any appar- 
ent indifference on the part of the committee 
means soaring prices. 

The cost of living was greatly reduced to the 
people that bought on the markets; and the 
consumer got fresh vegetables and the quanti- 
ties needed for the winter storage of food. 

The farmers that supplied the markets 
learned that they could get what their produce 
was worth, that they could sell all they could 
grow—best grade, lowest grade and all the 
grades between—for a reasonable price, and 
that they could regularly dispose of their 
products as they matured. The War Market 
farmers are convinced that selling to the con- 
sumer is the solution of their problems as well 
as of those of the public generally. 

We closed the curb markets after Thanks- 
giving. Early in December we opened one 
winter market in a vacant storeroom, where we 
put on sale ten tons of cabbage, twenty-five 
tons of apples and mixed vegetables, two tons 
of first-grade squash and three tons of second- 
grade squash. The farmers were sold out and 
the market deserted sometimes at nine, usu- 
ally at ten o’clock in the morning. 

There are more acres on the farms adjacent 
to Cleveland under intensive cultivation this 
spring than ever before. About three hundred 
farmers are increasing their planting acreage 
to supply the War Markets of 1918. 








Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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PURE FOODPRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ CO. PITTSBURGH USA 
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ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ 


establishment 


HE name Heinz always means something good to eat. 

When you see a bottle or can marked “‘Heinz”’ it instantly 
brings to your mind a delicious food or relish carefully pre- 
pared and delicately flavored. 

Heinz Vinegar is no exception. Made of selected materials 
and aged like an old wine to develop its aroma and flavor, 
it is well worth the little difference in cost. When you buy 
vinegar look for the bottles which are filled and sealed in the 
Heinz establishment and which bear the 
well-known Heinz label. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 
quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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This Handsome 
Davenport Is Also A Comfortable 
Full Sized Bed 


VERY family wanting to save space and rent and to live 
more comfortably, as well as more economically, should 
own a Kroehler Bed Davenport. 


A luxuriously handsome and up-to-date Davenport in- 


stantly and easily convertible into a comfortable full sized bed. 
Saves space—saves rent— makes one room serve as two. 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 


Won the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Two types—the Kroehler Kodav, a short davenport; the 
Kroehler Daveno, a long davenport—each is made in many 
delightful modern and period designs. You should buy the one 
best suited to the size of your room. 


Superb finishes—luxurious upholstery, rich covers in tap- 
estry, damask, velour, as well as genuine or imitation leather. 
Either Kodav or Daveno is equipped with a comfortable 
full size 72 in. x 48 in. sanitary, all steel, sagless bed spring. 
Ample room for thick mattress and all bedding, which is con- 
cealed by day! Folds and unfolds easily—nothing to get out of 
order. Bedframe and springs entirely independent of uphoistery. 
Most dealers sell mattresses separately, giving customer 
choice of various makes, but to insure greatest comfort, we 


strongly recommend that you buy a 30 or 35 lb. cotton felt 
mattress. 


We also recommend the Superior Leather Substitute, 
O’BANNON’S MOLESKIN, which has the rich leather ap- 
pearance and durability of high-grade Genuine Leather. 

Kroehler Bed Davenports are made by master craftsmen 
in a factory equipped with the highest type of modern machin- 
ery to make perfect furniture and do it economically, and with 
facilities for seasoning and drying the lumber before it is used. 
Every detail in process of construction is carefully watched. 
The best materials are used and the finished article critically 
inspected before shipment. 


Can Be Bought For Cash 
Or On Easy Payment Plan 


of reliable dealers everywhere. Do not accept a substitute. 
It’s to your interest to buy furniture made by a large manu- 
facturer of strong financial standing whose reputation is at stake. 


Our trade-mark, the name “‘Kroehler’’, is on every bed. 
Insist on seeing it before you buy. 
Write for interesting Booklet and Name of Dealer. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Naperville—Illinois 


Other Factories at 

Binghamton, N.Y. Cleveland,O. Kankakee, Ill. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 
Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ont. 
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Do Find Out 
All About It! 








The Girls’ Club Pays the Way 


Extra Money for Delightful Vacations or for Personal Use is Being 
Earned by Many a Home Journal Reader, Herself, in Spare Hours 





ATURALLY, with its thou- 
sands of splendid girl and 
woman members, the inter- 
ests of The Girls’ Club here 
in THE HoME JOURNAL are 
not all focused on vacations: 
visits home, household com- 
forts,summer dresses, Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds 

: receive their share of dollars 
earned in the Club. But I particularly want 
to tell you this month about Girls’ Club vaca- 
tions, because this is the time for them; and 
this year, if ever, we American girls and women, 
so anxious to do our utmost (the time for “bit” 
is past) during these coming months, should 
have vacations as usual, even if we have to do 
without other things. Recreation—read into 
the word all that it means—is a “patriotic 
duty,” as one girl expressed it, to enable us to 
do best work later on. 

The Club is providing a most interesting 
way to earn money in spare times; not only for 
these delightful vacations, but as well for 
pretty dresses and hats, extra dollars to help 
out with bread and butter expenses, Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps—for other Home 
JouRNAL readers—and will do the same for you. 
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OW for two letters: Don’t you think it’s 
more interesting to hear these Girls’ Club 
members “speak for themselves” than for me 
to tell you in my own words? I believe so! 
First, a home girl who is glad she accepted 
the Club’s invitation to join us: 


I can hardly wait for the check for this month. 
I always find a little hole for every cent of 
money, something for this little thing and that. 
But I enjoy the Clubso much that I’m not going 
to be surprised any more at anything I receive. 
I’m saving my money for a visit to a friend this 
summer. 

You don’t know how thankful I am that I 
answered The Girls’ Club invitation in my 
grandmother’s Journal. Your faithful member, 

R. B., Texas. 

And next a bit of “indirect testimony”: 

Early last summer I met a very bright young 
woman who was going to Boston. She was so 
happy over her trip and was enjoying every- 
thing to the utmost, and I did not wonder, for 
the things she had planned to do would bring 
a glow to any heart that holds the travel hunger. 
But I shall confess that I was astonished when 
she confided the fact that she had earned her trip 
through The Girls’ Club of The Home Journal. 
It does seem to me that if the Club could do so 
much for her there must be a corner somewhere 


for me. 
A Would-Be California Member. 


Let me add: There is indeed a “‘ corner some- 
where for me,”’ waiting in The Girls’ Club for 
every Home JouRNAL reader who wants to 
join us! The Girls’ Club exists for just one pur- 
pose: To help its members earn extra money. 
And every member is a HOME JouRNAL reader, 
and every Home JouRNAL reader can be a 
Girls’ Club member! The Girls’ Club is yours 
to join and enjoy just as much as other depart- 
ments of THE HoME JOURNAL. 


IEWED from every angle, membership in 

The Girls’ Club is distinctly worth while. 
You’ve no idea in how many, many ways it is 
a pleasure and a help. 

It is certainly a pleasure to a patriotic girl 
or woman to fill each week a book of Thrift 
Stamps (that otherwise she could not afford to 
buy) with money earned very easily and pleas- 
antly in The Girls’ Club! 


Sires burning. 


Let me introduce you to just a few of our 
Liberty Bond and Thrift Stamp members— 
and don’t forget these letters and the invitation 
I’m giving you now to join us and “do likewise,” 
next time you wish you could buy more 
stamps or a bond to help our country and 
our boys. 


Dear Manager: I use my money earned in 
the Club to pay for a Liberty Bond, a dollar a 
week. I took out a bond in the first issue and 
paid for it all on the spot, and most of the money 
was Girls’ Club earnings. I guess there are a 
good many who have done that. 


R. D., New Jersey. 
Yes, there are a good many who have done 
that! Here’s a “‘W. S. S.” girl: 
Dear Manager: Your fine check came O. K. 


I tell you this money does help out. Put mine 
into War Stamps. 


And another—a girl from Canada: 
In another day or so I’ll have my Victory War 
Bond earned in The Girls’ Club. You are cor- 


rect in saying I shall not want to drop the work 
even when I have got the Victory Loan. 


A Canadian Member. 


But how can I do justice to all our splendid 
girls and women? The best I can give you who 
are outside the Club is a tiny ‘‘peep show” 
into what’s going on inside—and the reiterated 
invitation—just as warm and sincere as the 
evident good-fellowship of the Club, which is 
shown in these few letters—for you to join us. 


N OUR patriotic work we do not forget that 
important share of ours to ‘‘keep the home 
”” The girls and women who help 
out at home with the money they earn in The 
Girls’ Club—who help pay the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker, buy their 
own clothes, little treats for the children—are 
doing their share of war work too. And, apropos 
of home fires, another married girl lives up to 
this fine spirit even literally, for she writes: 

My vacation is a new stove. I can’t go away 
and leave the babies, of course, so what do you 
think my vacation money has gone for? The 
most beautiful new oil cook stove you ever saw. 
Oh, if I could show you the dandy oven, the 
little ‘“‘cocks”’ to gauge the heat! It is an orna- 
ment to my kitchen, and a money saver, too— 
burns less oil than my old one. My husband 
teases me and inquires ‘“‘How’s the new pet to- 
day?” I really am just crazy about it! 


Can’t you just see what a splendid, dive Club 
this is? We call it ‘‘The Girls’ Club,’’ but the 
members are of all ages—schoolgirls and grand- 
mothers and all the ‘‘in-betweens”—and they 
live on farms and in villages and great cities. 
How old you are or where you live or what you 
want the money for doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference—there is a place for you in The Girls’ 
Club, and a share in this interesting way of 
ours to earn money. 

I haven’t said a word about our beautiful 
gold-and-diamond emblem, a gift from The 
Girls’ Club. All this and much more I’m sav- 
ing to tell you when you write me that note or 
postal—do it to-day—saying “‘I, too, am a 
HoME JOURNAL reader, and would like to 
know how to earn ‘money in The Girls’ Club.” 
Don’t stay out of the Club any longer—sit 
down now and write to me. Address me as the 


Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SNOW DRIFT 


Pure vegetable shortening 
sweet and fresh and white 


Until you have used Snowdrift you do not know Avw sweet and fresh 
and good-to-eat a shortening caz be. Snowdrift is pure rich vegetable Your grocer 





ease Saree, 


Perna 








fat—and nothing else. It is wholesome, easy to digest and very rich has it now 
in food value. (Use a third /ess than butter in the same recipe.) Snowdift i not a new shor 
Snowdrift is appetizingly white. It 404s clean and pure, and it #. tow rnd Saat They 
Its whiteness is a symbol of its purity. Snowdrift is creamy— never where wt ud 


that enables us to send Snow- 











too hard or too soft, no matter what the weather. Try it in your a 
own favorite recipes. Your grocer has it in full-weight two, four and Everywhere 
eight pound tins. SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 


for shortening, for frying, for all cooking 
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Puffed Rice Dishes for 
Lilac Time 


About lilac time the 
demand for Puffed Rice 
reaches zenith. Don’t 
miss it for a day. 


Every dish of berries 
calls for these crisp, 


flaky bubbles. Without 





Mix With Berries 


them it’s like shortcake minus crust. 


Every bowl of milk, at noon or night, needs these 


airy, toasted globules. 
their delights. 


Nothing else has half of 


Just Grain Puffs—Nothing Added 


Puffed Grains are so flavory, so enticing, that they hardly 
seem like grain foods. But they are. 


Puffed Rice is simply whole rice steam-exploded— puffed 


to eight times normal size. 
heat—its flimsiness to puffing. 


It means a whole-grain food, easily digestible. 


food cell is exploded. 


Its flavor is due to a fearful 


Every 


No riceless meals or riceless days are called for. So 
Puffed Rice—also Corn Puffs—can be daily delights. 





Float in Milk 


Let children and grown- 
ups enjoy them to the full. 
It’s the ideal form of grain 
food and the form which 
they prefer. 


In summer-time serve 
them in abundance. 





Puffed 
Rice 





Corn 


Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Wheat 








Nut-Like Uses 


Crisp and lightly butter for eating between meals—like confec- 
tions. Some do this, also, before adding sugar and cream. It makes 


a nut-like dish. 


Garnish ice cream with Puffed 
Grains. Use them in candy mak- 
ing. They taste like bubbled nut 
meats. 


Use them as wafers in soups. 


They are more than break- 
fast dainties—more than  milk- 
dish crispies. Enjoy all their de- 
lights. 





Afternoon Confections 


[1899) 
































Dollar Stretchers 


Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 
and Money Makers 





A Homemade Bread Raiser Helps on Baking Day 


SPONGE box, 

easily made, 
removes the un- 
certainty of bak- 
ing. A converted 
dry-goods box, 
warmed by an oil 
lamp or electric 
light, will provide 
the proper temper- 
ature for bread 
raising. If a kero- 
sene lamp is used 
line the box with 
asbestos. A ther- 
mometer hung on 
the upper part of 
the door enables the baker to obtain the 
desired temperature. A box 26 and 20 by 
20 inches is a convenient size. About 10: 
inches from the bottom of the box a shelf 





Bread-Raising Box 


made of slats or 
strips of wood rests 
on cleats fastened 
to the sides of the 
box. A second 
shelf is placed four 
inches above the 
lower one. The 
shelves can be re- 
moved when clean- 
ing the box. On the 
under part of the 
lower shelf a sheet 
of galvanized tin 
is attached. The 
temperature in 
the box may be 
varied by raising or lowering the flame 
of the lamp, or by using warm or cold 
water in a shallow pan set on the lower 
shelf. 








Carry Lemons on Your Automobiling Trips 
and jaunts into the country, if you are sus- 
picious of the purity of the drinking water. 
The juice of a lemon squeezed into a glass of 
water will purify the water and make it safe 
for drinking. és 

Economy Jar Caps may be taken from the 
jars by placing a hot iron on them and turning 
until all the adhesive material is softened, 
instead of puncturing the cap as directed. 
Caps may then be used again on jars used for 
jam or pickles not needing to be sealed. 


* * * 


To Boil and Bake With the Same Heat from 
your oil stove, bake in the rack of your oven 
and boil in lower part, near the fire. This not 
only economizes on fuel, but improves the 
baking quality; it also boils faster and better 
than in an open kettle. 


* * * 


In Making Gems, you can save waste and 
labor by melting the shortening in one of the 
pans in which you are intending to bake the 
gems; then, with a bit of soft paper, swab 
the other pans from the first. 


* * * 


Paper Flour Sacks make excellent ice blan- 
kets for covering the ice in the refrigerator. By 
doing this the ice bill will be greatly lessened. 
Newspapers may also be used with good re- 
sults. oe 

Save Your Oatmeal Boxes for use in trans- 
planting tomato plants and, when the time 
arrives for planting in the open, cut the bot- 
toms from the boxes and put the boxes in the 
ground, pulling them up about four inches 
above the top of the ground to protect the 
plants from cutworms. Remove the boxes 
after the danger of the cutworm is over. 


* * 


A Wire Letter Basket is most useful in the 
kitchen. Baked potatoes arranged in it can be 
taken out of the oven, turned and put back 
with no danger of burning the hands. Turned 
upside down, it makes a fine rack for cooling 
bread and cake. It is safer than a waiter in 
which to carry small pieces of china back and 
forth between the dining room and the kitchen. 


In Making Seedless Jam of blackberries, a 
great saving may be effected by passing the 
berries, which have been previously cooked 
soft, through an ordinary rotary flour sifter. 
In this way, with much less work and without 
staining the hands, every particle of the pulp 
can be separated from the seeds. 


* * * 


By Using Both Parts of Your Double Boiler 
while cooking a cereal you can save fuel. For 
instance, while cooking your dinner put beets 
in the lower part and oatmeal in the upper, 
thus cooking both with but one light. 


* * * 


Save the “Failure’’ Jellies and seal them; 
also preserve and sweet-pickle sirups. They 
conserve sugar and impart a most delicious 
flavor to mincemeats, especially when com- 
bined with the juice of oranges and lemons. 
This is far superior to the cider mincemeat. 


* * * 


Fruit Jars Bought by the Dozen come in 
heavy corrugated-paper boxes. Instead of 
tearing open the top at the joints, cut around 
three sides with a knife and you have a lid 
hinged on one side. As the jars are filled place 
them in this box, where they will be in the 
dark and protected to some extent from freez- 
ing. As they are emptied wash and put the 
lid back on again and return to the box bottom 
upward. A glance into the case then shows 
how many jars of fruit remain. When all are 
empty there are one dozen jars ready for stor- 
age until next season. 


* * * 


To Save Sugar when making jam or mar- 
malade, add one cupful of apples, cooked fine, 
to one quart of fruit, and the jam will thicken 
with less sugar and less boiling and retain the 
flavor of the fruit better. 


* * * 


A Very Useful Contribution to the boy going 
away would be several pillow slips made of 
khaki cloth or denim, eighteen inches square, 
the open ends hemmed and finished with snap 
fasteners sewed on at two-inch intervals. These 
can be carried flat, taking up no room at all 
and filled with straw or newspapers at each 
place he stops. 





Flour-Mixing Table 


Proportion to Use in Yeast Breads 
WHITE FLOUR OTHER FLOURS OR MEALS 


SMALLEST LARGEST 
AMOUNT AMOUNT 
0 wheat lrye 
VY, wheat Y rye 
24 wheat Y3 oatmeal or rolled oats 
24 wheat Y; barley flour 
24 wheat VY; cottonseed flour 
24 wheat Y; corn meal (uncooked) 
24 wheat VY; buckwheat 
4%4 wheat Y% potatoes or potato flour 
3% wheat Y% sweet potatoes 
34 wheat Y% rice 
3%, wheat YW, feterita 
3% wheat Y% squash or pumpkin 
45 wheat 16 corn flour 


Rye may be substituted in every case 
for wheat in the amounts of white flour 
given. 





for Bread Making 


Proportion to Use in Pastry 
WHITE FLOUR OTHER FLOURS OR MEALS 


SMALLEST LARGEST 
AMOUNT AMOUNT 
0 wheat lrye 

VY. wheat Y corn flour 

*4 wheat Y; potato flour 

¥% wheat Y% cornstarch 


Quick Breads, Griddlecakes, etc. 
WHITE FLOUR OTHER FLOURS OR MEALS 


SMALLEST LARGEST 

AMOUNT AMOUNT 

0 wheat 1 buckwheat 

0 wheat lrye 

0 wheat l.oat flour 

0 wheat 1 corn meal 

VY; wheat 24 corn meal 
VY, wheat Y, oatmeal or rolled oats 
24 wheat Y; rice (steamed) or rice flour 
4% wheat Y; soy-bean flour (soy beans 


ground) 








Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times 


Is A 32-PAGE booklet full of suggestions and information that every housewife will find helpful in 
these days when food is exceptionally high in price. The booklet costs 10 cents. If you wish a 
copy please address your order to the Household Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Indepen- 


dence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Del Monte 





| Sheed Peaches and lee Cream 


* GOOD THINGS TO EAT”— 
A 64-page book in colors of new and unusual 
recipes. This book, by the well-known cooking 
expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of 
the innumerable ways of preparing tempting 
and delicious desserts and salads from DEL 
Mon rE canned fruits and vegetables. Send 
ten cents in stamps addressed to Dept. A. 


Doesn’t it look good! Won’t it taste good for luncheon or dinner, or, 
in fact, atany time thesewarm Summer days? It’s so easy to prepare,— 


for Det Monte peaches come sliced in the can ready to serve. 

You will find many attractive Summer dishes that can be prepared quickly and econom- 
ically from Det Monte fruits and vegetables. Try delicious Det MonTE ‘asparagus 
served cold with mayonnaise, or Det Montes sliced Hawaiian pineapple salad, but — 
whatever varieties you select, look for the red Det Monte Shield on the green can. 
It is “not merely a label but a guarantee” of quality. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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The Important 


Whether 








Aonth in Your Garden 


it Will be a Success 
or a Failure Depends Largely on What You Do in June 





What Will the Crisis Be? 


UNE is the telling month in your garden. 
J At the end of June you will know whether it 

is going to be a success or a failure. Gar- 
dening isn’t simply plowing, planting and har- 
vesting. There are numerous details, small in 
themselves but important nevertheless, which 
must be attended to. 

These little problems count for most in June, 
when the plants are young and more likely to 
succumb to diseases, ravages of insects, attacks 
from the neighbors’ chickens, storms, drought 
and other agents of destruction. 

Here are some of the things you want to think 
about in caring for your war garden this month: 


Watch for Blight 


UNE is the month when danger from blight 
is atits highest. Have your hand sprayer and 
your Bordeaux mixture ready. As a measure of 
prevention, it is a good idea to 
give the plants a spraying every 


What About the Succession Crops? 


OU aren’t going to be satisfied with just one 

crop of each vegetable, are you? Garden 
experts call that ‘poor judgment.” The early 
crops, like radishes and lettuce, will be ‘‘ coming 
off” this month. Plan to put something in their 
places; consult the table on this page and see 
exactly what can still be planted. Other early 
crops will be coming off from now on and you 
can make second plantings either in the same 
row or between the rows. Expérts have some- 
thing to say for and against both these methods. 
You must decide for yourself which method is 
best for you to adopt. 

Planting between the rows interferes with 
cultivation, and a garden must be cultivated. 
On the other hand, inter-rowing puts the vege- 
tables in ground that has not already been 
cropped this season and enables you to make 
the planting earlier than if you made it in the 
same row with the first crop. 


Plenty of Water, But No Floods 


UNE storms can injure your garden in an- 

other way besides beating down the young 
plants. They can simply wash the garden away 
if its location has not sufficient protection and 
proper drainage precautions are not taken. 

Go out now and look about your garden. Dis- 
cover every point from which quantities of 
water, that may result in partial or total de- 
struction, may come. A few minutes’ work 
spent in opening a ditch or throwing up a furrow 
in the proper place may prevent a catastrophe 
when the heavy showers begin. Don’t wait until 
after the rains to find out what they can do to 
your garden. Find out now and protect it. 


Do You Feed Your Plants? 


[Spee is as necessary for plants as it is for 
human beings. Many of our gardens would 
do better if we paid more attention to this fact 

and fed them between meals, so 





two weeks whether you find any 
signs of blight or not. But do 
not relax your efforts when you } 
‘have done this. Watch carefully gph! 
for all indications of disease and, 
if any infection appears which 
does not apparently yield to the 
treatment of the Bordeaux, pull ; & 
up the infected plant and burnit. 

It’s very simple to prepare 
the Bordeaux if you cannot pro- 
cure the commercially prepared 
mixture, and the ingredients do 
not cost much. All you will need 
is some copper sulphate (blue- 
stone or blue vitriol) and quick- 
lime, which can be bought at a 
drug store or from a seedsman. 
Use four ounces of the sulphate 
and four ounces of quicklime to 
twelve quarts of water. Dissolve 
the sulphate in a wooden or 
earthenware vessel in six quarts 
of hot water. Slake the lime with 
a part of the remaining six quarts 
of water until it is a milky fluid. 
Dilute with the rest of the water 
and strain through a double 
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to speak, once in a while. This 
is especially true of the succulent 
» stem plants, such as cabbage, 
spinach, Swiss chard, parsley, 
celery, asparagus and rhubarb. 

The best and most practical 
means of extra feeding for plants 
is a liquid solution of poultry 
manure. Usea pint of manure to 
four gallons of water. Stir the 
solution thoroughly and apply 
it to the sides of the rows of 
plants every two weeks. 

If poultry manure is not avail- 
.able use sodium nitrate, pur- 
chased from the drug store, at 
the rate of half an ounce to one 
gallon of water every ten days. 
Don’t apply this too generously. 
If you do, it may cause the plants 
to die, as overstimulation is quite 
as bad for plants as it is for 
humans. 


The Cultivating Month 


ACK of cultivation is one of 
the most common causes of 








cheesecloth. Pour into the sul- 
phate solution. Stir well and ap- 
ply immediately. If possible, it 
is best to prepare the Bordeaux 
fresh for each application. 


Don’t Let Bugs Start 


NSECTS will begin harvesting your vegetables 

long before you do, if they are given a chance. 
This month, when the foliage is becoming 
abundant enough to afford a hiding place, the 
bugs can work havoc overnight. Here’s where 
your little hand sprayer gets in another inning. 
There are two kinds of insects: those that eat 
or chew the plants and those that suck up the 
life-giving juices and kill the plants. 

Use nicotine sulphate to destroy the sucking 
insects: half an ounce of nicotine sulphate, half 
an ounce of laundry soap and two gallons of 
water. Dissolve the soap, and add it, with the 
nicotine sulphate, to the water. 

Arsenate of lead is the weapon most generally 
used in fighting the eating insects. It can be 
purchased from a drug store either in powder 
form or as a paste. To use it as a powder, mix 
one ounce with three pounds of air-slaked lime, 
dry road dust or ashes finely sifted. . Dust on the 
plants while they are wet with dew. To make a 
spray, mix one ounce of powder or two ounces 
of paste with six gallons of water. Arsenate of 
lead is very poisonous. Handle it carefully. Do 
not apply it to vegetables that are to be eaten 
within a day or two. Wash carefully, before using, 
all vegetables that have been sprayed with it. 


Fight Two Enemies With One Weapon 


OU can spray for both insects and diseases 
at the same time if you wish to combine the 
preventives for each. Bor- 
deaux mixture and nico- 


HE black lines on this map divide the states shown into zones for 

the gardener so she will know what she can plant where she lives 
and not run the risk of having the crops killed by early frosts. Of course 
frosts will visit Zone G before they get to Zone C or D. Find your zone 
and then consult the table to see what you can still plant and when. 


Shall it be Weeds or Vegetables? 


YW grow rank in the garden in June 
if left to their own devices. . Don’t allow 
them either in your garden or nearit. They use 
up plant food and moisture that the vegetables 
should have, harbor insects and disease and 
produce an astounding number of seeds that will 
develop a splendid crop of weeds next year. 
Watch the garden just after rains. Weeds 
thrive then. Under ordinary conditions the best 
plan is to cultivate as soon as the ground is dry 
enough. This will keep down the weeds and 
prevent the ground from being ‘“‘ baked.” 


Protect Plants Against Storms 


 § heavy storms that come in June are 
often destructive to vegetable plants, espe- 
cially those of the tomato, the bean and others 
which require support. 

Give your vegetables all the protection which 
you can devise against disasters from June 
rains. Don’t train your beans, tomatoes and 
peas on trellises which will blow down with the 
first stiff breeze. Make strong, substantial ones 
that will be a protection to your crop and pay 
you for your time and effort in constructing 
them. Use strong cord in tying up plants, not 
just any old string that happens to be handy; 
this will often break under the slightest pressure 
and all your work will be for nothing. 


failure in home gardens. A gar- 
den is not cultivated merely to 
keep out the weeds. Cultivation 
helps hold moisture for the plants 
and permits the access of the air 
which is necessary for the devel- 
opment and growth of roots. 
Air is also needed by the bacteria 
in the ground, which cause the 
decomposition of organic matter and make plant 
food available so that the plants can benefit by 
it. Hot June days promote “‘baked”’ soils; keep 
the soil stirred up by frequent cultivation. 
When the plants are small cultivate deeply; 
when the plants get larger do not cultivate more 
than an inch or two inches. The roots of the 
plants will have developed so'that they form a 
network in the soil about a couple of inches be- 
low the surface. Deep cultivation would damage 


them. 
Grow Your Own Seed 


HE next time you go into the garden take 

along some string or stout paper ‘‘collars.”’ 
Look the vegetables over, pick out one or two 
strong, healthy specimens of each kind and 
mark them for your seed plants. 

Be sure the plants you mark for seed are free 
from disease, are not close to another variety 
of the same vegetable, and are the very strongest 
and most promising plants you have. To save 
cucumber, tomato and summer-squash seed, 
let the fruit become slightly overripe, but not 
decayed. Scrape out the seed pulp, let it soak 
in its own juice or in water until the seeds ap- 
pear to separate and settle to the bottom. 
Wash the pulp away and spread in layers to dry. 

To save seed of winter squash and pumpkin, 
select the best-formed seed; wash and dry. 

When the beans and peas that you are saving 
for seed have matured, pull the plants up early 
in the morning. Place in 
a dry, well-aired place 
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Save Regularly 





Buy U. S. Gov’t Thrift Stamps 
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To Our Boys 
“Over There” 
and Everywhere 








“Delights 


as it Writes” 


















| Sparse up the 
spirit of our 
boys ‘‘ Over There” 
with your letters 
from home. With 
Waterman’s Ideal 
you can pen your 
chats conveniently, 
while sitting out of 
doors in the shade. 
Eliminate pen an- 
noyances and 
wastes. Write let- 
ters—more letters. 
Send your boy a 
| Waterman’sIdeal— 

























it is the pen he needs 
for his letters and 
to keep for the after 
years. 














Graduation 


Gifts 


As a recognition of 
successful accom- 
plishmentsin educa- 
tion, giveWaterman’s 
Ideals. They are ap- 
propriate and useful 
in every human en- 
deavor. 

$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 

Buy the Genuine. 

At the Best Stores 
Illustrated folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
191 Broadway New York 


24 School Street, Boston 
115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton Street, * 

San Francisco 
James Street, W., 
Montreal 

London Paris 
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Baked in ordinary pan 





Baked in Pyrex 


Try this test yourself—you 
will be amazed at the differ- 
ence Pyrex makes. This is 
from a photograph of two 
loaves of bread baked from 
equal quantities of the same 
dough at the same time in 
the same oven. The Pyrex 
dish and the ordinary pan 
were exactly the same size 
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risp brown undercrusts just like the (op 


Are the undercrusts of your pies so 
brown, so crisp that you could turn your 
pies upside down, serve them bottom side 
up and be as proud of them as though the 
top crust showed? 


They are when you bake in Pyrex. You 
never saw anything like it! 


Scientists explain why every food cooks 
so much better in Pyrex. 


They tell us there are two kinds of heat 
in an oven —hot air heat and heat which 
radiates from the walls and bottom of the 
oven. Only one-third of the oven heat is 
hot air. Two-thirds is radiant heat. 


Only the hot air can heat a metal pan. 


In Pyrex the full heat reaches the top, 
bottom and sides of the food, cooks it 
evenly, thoroughly, quickly. No wonder 
every food cooked in Pyrex tastes so much 
better! It zs better. 


Pyrex is different from anything you 
have ever known. Oven heat can’t break it. 


. More than this, it does not flake, craze, 
discolor, dent, burn out or rust. After years 
of use, when your other pans look black 
and old, your Pyrex will still look clean— 
beautiful as the day you bought it. 





Layer Cake Dish 








‘Wones are using Pyrex because it spares 
metal the Government so greatly needs; be- 
cause it saves fuel, as Pyrex requires about 
one-half less heat; because it helps them 
‘“Hooverize.” For instance, Pyrex Casse- 
roles give meat so much more flavor, so 
much more tenderness, that even the 
cheaper cuts are delicious. 

Only a few Pyrex dishes are shown here. 
Dealers everywhere sell Pyrex. Pyrex will 
not break in the oven. Dealers are authorized 
to replace any dish broken by oven heat. Pyrex 
has the name on every piece. Get your first 
dish today. See how much better everything 
turns out—how attractive Pyrex is to serve in. 
You will say Pyrex is the only really up-to- 
date, wholly satisfactory cooking ware. 

Write now for the free illustrated booklet, 
*‘New Facts About Cooking.”’ Pyrex Sales 
Division. Corning Glass Works, 226 Tioga 
Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Technical Glass 


IPWIRIB2K 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 





Round Baking Dish , 


Casserole 





Pyrex will not break even when 
it is put on ice and boiling 
water poured into it. This is 
from a photograph of Pyrex 
being put to just this test 
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Custard Cups 
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Rallying the Children to 


F THE number of 
available children and 
the size of the platform 

permit, the effect would 
be beautiful to have the 
stripes represented by 
i thirteen rows of children 
dressed alternately in red and white, and the 
Union represented by children dressed in blue 
and bearing a shield with the forty-eight stars. 
If this is not possible, let thirteen children 
alternately in red and white represent the 
stripes, and two children in blue, with a field 
of forty-eight stars, represent the Union. 


CHILDREN IN RED AND WHITE: 
The stripes of the flag are we, 
The red and the white. 
Here in a line you see 
Our colors bright. 
The thirteen colonies we show, 
And their courage rare. 
Washington chose us long ago 
For our banner fair. 


CHILDREN IN BLUE: 

We are the stars so bright 
In a field of blue; 

We stand for Freedom’s light 
And hearts all true. 

An added star for a state 
As the new states grow; 

Now there are forty-eight, 
As all may know. 


CHILD IN RED: 
Red in the rose’s flaming heart, 
And red in the sunset’s glow, 
And red in the rosebud lips apart 
Of a dear little babe I know. 


SECOND CHILD IN RED: 
We love the red, the bright warm red; 
How gay the colors wave! 
It stands for the blood of heroes shed, 
And it says the words “‘ Be brave.” 


CHILD IN WHITE: 
White is my rose with its fragrance sweet, 
And white is grandmother’s hair; 
And white are the dainty frocks so neat 
We make for our baby fair. 


SECOND CHILD IN WHITE: 
We love the white, the clear pure white, 
And the stars which for aye endure; 
It contrasts well with the red so bright, 
And tells us all ‘Be pure.” 


CHILD IN BLUE: 
Blue are the violets shy and sweet, 
And blue are our baby’s eyes; 
And blue is the beautiful arch complete, 
The wonderful blue of the skies. 


SECOND CHILD IN BLUE: 
We love the blue of the heavens above, 
As the twinkling stars peep through; 
It tells of care and protecting love 
And says to our hearts ‘‘ Be true.” 


Song in which the school may join. (Air, ‘“‘O 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” ): 


O colors, we list to thy story 
Of courage and service and truth! 
O flag, with thy bright stars of glory, 
The pride and the joy of our youth! 
May our hearts fail in loyalty never, 
And our lives to our colors be true; 
O God keep our flag bright forever! 
We love thee, our red, white and blue! 


CHORUS: 
We love thee, our red, white and blue; 
We love thee, our red, white and blue; 
O God keep our flag bright forever! 
We love thee, our red, white and blue. 


The History of Our Flag 


(By Ten Boys) 
Each boy should carry the flag of which he s peaks. 


First Boy: 

We have not always had a flag as we know it 
now. The first English flag on our shores was 
planted by Sebastian Cabot at Labrador in 
1497. This flag was the red cross of St. George 
on a white field; it was the ensign of King 
Henry VII. 


SECOND Boy: 

In 1606 Scotland was added to England, and 
the white cross of St. Andrew was placed with 
the red cross, and the field changed from white 
to blue by order of King James I. This flag 
was called Union or King’s colors. This, being 
the flag of England at the time of the landing 
of the Mayflower, was the flag of Massachu- 
setts and other English colonies for some 
years. 


. 


TuHrrRD Boy: 

Crimson was made the main color of the 
flag in 1707, and the two crosses, red and white 
on a blue field, were placed in the upper left- 
hand corner. This was known as the Cromwell 
Flag. 

FourtH Boy: 

The colonies continued to use the English 
flag, and with England used the Cromwell Flag 
in 1707. Sometimes they made modifications, 
as placing a pine tree on a white ground in 
place of the crosses. 

FirtH Boy: 

Massachusetts went still farther in changes 
and used a plain white flag with a pine tree for 
some time. In 1775 the Pine Tree Flag was 
carried by our vessels. 


the Colors 


A Flag Exercise for 
Children’s Day 


By Ada Simpson Sherwood 


S1xtH Boy: 

After the Declaration of 
Independence various . 
flags were used by different 
colonies before a uniform- 
ity was decided upon. 
Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous of these was the Snake Flag, used by 
the Southern colonies, bearing the threatening 
words: ‘‘Don’t tread on me.”’ 


SEVENTH Boy: 

The first striped flag consisted of thirteen 
alternate stripes of red and white, with the 
English red and white crosses on a blue field in 
the upper left-hand corner. This flag was raised 
with a salute of thirteen guns at Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
January 1, 1776. It was known in England 
as the ‘‘ Rebellious Stripes.” Lieut. John Paul 
Jones hoisted this flag on his battleship Alfred 
and said: 

“The flag of America floats for the first 
time over an American man-of-war.” 

EIGHTH Boy: 

There was still dissatisfaction with the En- 
glish suggestions contained in the two crosses, 
and need for greater uniformity; and Congress, 
in session in Philadelphia, appointed a com- 
mittee late in May, 1777, to report on a new 
and uniform flag. This committee consisted 
of General Washington, Robert Morris and 
Colonel George Ross. They consulted with 
Betsy Ross, widow of John Ross, who kept an 
upholstery shop on Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
It is said that she suggested the five-pointed 
star, according to French style, in place of the 
English six-pointed star as drawn by Washing- 
ton. With this change, Betsy Ross made the 
flag according to Washington’s drawing. So 
satisfactory was the result that Congress 
adopted the following resolution, June 14, 
Li: 

‘Resolved that the flag of the thirteen states 
be thirteen stripes alternate red and white; 
that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation. 
The stars to be arranged in a circle.” 

Betsy Ross continued to make flags for the 
Government for some years, and the little Arch 
Street brick house, in Philadelphia, where the 
first flag was made, is still preserved as a monu- 
ment to the birth of our banner. This flag is the 
flag of the Revolution. 


NINTH Boy: 

Vermont came into the Union in 1791, and 
Kentucky in 1792. In recognition of these two 
new states, two additional stars and stripes 
were added to the flag, making a flag of fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes. This was the flag of 
the War of 1812, and was known as the “‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

TENTH Boy: 

Four more states being admitted by 1816, it 
soon became apparent that so many stripes 
would impair the beauty and dignity of the 
flag, and a recommendation was adopted by 
Congress April 4, 1818, that a return should be 
made to the thirteen original stripes, represent- 
ing the thirteen original states, and that a star 
should be added for each additional state. 
Accordingly, on the Fourth of July following 
the admission of each new state a star has been 
added to the flag, so that the flag which started 
in the Revolutionary War with thirteen stars 
had fifteen in the War of 1812, twenty-nine in 
the Mexican War, thirty-five in the Civil War, 
forty-five in the Spanish-American War, and 
now has forty-eight stars. This flagis known as 
“Old Glory.” 

The boys remain on the platform and join with 
the school in singing ‘‘Your Flag and My 
Flag.” 

READING: “‘The Name of Old Glory.” 

Boy Scouts or a class of boys march in while 
““The Star-Spangled Banner” is played and 
sung, and plant the United States flag at one 
side of the platform and the Christian flag at 
the other side. 

After the National anthem they give the salutes 
to the flags and remain on the platform, joining 
with the school in singing the accompanying 
songs. 

SALUTE TO THE UNITED STATES FLAG: 

I pledge allegiance to my Flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Sone: “Flag of the Free.” (Air, March 
from Lohengrin.) 
Flag of the brave, long may it wave, 
Chosen of God while His might we adore; 
In Liberty’s van, for manhood of man, 
Symbol of Right thro’ the years passing o’er. 





Pride of our country, honored afar, 

Scatter each cloud that would darken a star. 
While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 
Union and Liberty! one evermore! 


SALUTE TO THE CHRISTIAN FLAG: 

I pledge allegiance to my Flag, and to the 
Savior for whose kingdom it stands; one 
brotherhood uniting all mankind in service and 
love. 


Sone: ‘Fling Out the Banner.” 
Fling out the banner! let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide; 
The sun that lights its shining folds, 
The cross on which the Savior died. 


Fling out the banner! wide and high, 
Seaward and skyward, let it shine: 

Nor skill, nor might, nor merit ours; 
We conquer only in that sign. 
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Lemon Juice vs. Vinegar 


Note the Results in These Tasty 
Salad Dressings 


WE print below two 


recipes for popular 
salad dressings. They are 
made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. ‘Try 
them; then send for eight 


others, equally delicious. 


You will probably never 


again use vinegar in dress- 
ings once you try the 
rae « ° . ; 

witching drop of lemon 
juice.’’ Famous chefs use 
lemon juice because it 


FRENCH DRESSING 
¥2 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon paprika 
4 tablespoons oil 
2 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice. 
Mix ingredients in order given, and stir 
or shake thoroughly just before serving. A 
half-pint glass jar, with screw top, or a 


French dressing bottle, are best for mixing. 
e 


gives a more exquisite 
Havor. Learn for yourself 
what these chefs have 
proved. Send now for 
the recipes. 


All of these dressings are 
easy to make. And they 
are wholesome and pure 
as well as appetizing and 
delicious. 


Try dressings both ways 
—the old way and the 
new. Then decide which 
is the better. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


2 tsp. mustard 


1 egg yolk 
2 tsp. salt 


3 2 tablesp’ns Sunkist 
’% tsp. powd’d _ lemon juice 
sugar *4 cup olive or other 
Few grs. cayenne vegetable oil. 


Sift together mustard, salt, sugar and cayenne; add 
egg yolk and one-half teaspoon Sunkist lemon juice. While 
stirring constantly add, drop by drop, three teaspoons of 
oil; then add oil, in a fine, steady stream, continuing the 
beating, and thinning occasionally with lemon juice, until 
all the oil and lemon juice are used. 


California Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Always see that you get California lemons. They are clean and bright, juicy, 
tart, and practically seedless. Best for garnishing. All first class dealers sell them. 


Order from yours now. 


“The Witching Drop of Lemon Jutce’’ 


For better favor, better digestion and better balance in the diet. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 





126 LEMON RECIPES 


Send a post card for the “Sunkist Recipe Book” containing the ten recipes for 
salad dressings mentioned above and 116 others for attractive foods made with lemons. 
All tested and proved by Miss Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 








California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 


Dept. E-27, Los Angeles, California 
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tween the sheets on a 
hot night. They will 
feel like sheerest silk. 











Mennen’s Talcum Powder. 


you wear lots tighter clothes. 


to millions of happy babies. 


brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


The House of Mennen has made 
the world more comfortable — not 
only by producing the first Borated 
Talcum, but by inventing the equally im- 
portant Kora-Konia for more serious skin 
abrasions, severe chafing and sunburn. 
It has somewhat the same soothing and 
healing action as talcum, but contains, in 
addition, several ingredients of recognized 
medicinal value. Mennen’s Tar Sham- 
pooing Cream and Cold Cream are toilet 
necessities. 


OERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Laboratories: 
42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian.Factory: Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. , Ltd. , Toronto, Oitario 








Trade Mark 


Lf only all of us had Nurses! 


Think of being always comfortable asa freshly- 
bathed baby—no skin irritation, no chafing from 
corsets or collars or belts or tight shoes—our 
bodies kept smooth and cool with a silky film of 


It’s a pleasure to comfort a lovable mite of a 
baby but grown-ups must look out for themselves. 


Try Mennen’s—a shower of it—after your 
bath; coddle yourself with the comfort of it; play 
you are a baby. You know your skin is really 
just about as tender and sensitive asa baby’s and 


If you’ve never tried it, you will be amazed 
at the comfort of a Mennen Talcum bath. Your 
clothes will feel 4ose and won’t irritate your skin 
in hot weather. You won’t know you have a skin. 


Let Mennen’s mean to you what it has meant 


There is a big difference in Talcums. Some 
are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was the 
first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that noth- 
ing better is made. It is safer to use Mennen’s. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bo- 
rated formula which has never been bettered—in- 
clude a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charm- 
ingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men 
which is neutral in tint and delightful after shav- 
ing. Send 5 cents for a sample can of any one 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW 
LARGE-SIZE, 
ECONOMICAL CAN 
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What Shall I Do After 


I Graduate? 
It Isn’t Safe to Trust to “War Jobs” 


By Helen L. Thomas 


Secretary for Educational Work, National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and author 
of the Vocational Pamphlet, “‘Occupations for Girls’’ 


eee HERE are probably 10,000,000 
paid girl and woman workers 
this year. Our girls may enter 
what work they will, but only 
i as they are alert, informed, 
’4| trained, can they take full ad- 
ij] vantage of the opportunities 
a at their doors. 

What fields are crowded? What are the 
marks of fitness in the girls for this occupation 
or that? What is the cost of training? These 
are practical questions for girls in their teens 
from one end of the country to the other. 

A few answering suggestions are given here 
to help the girl graduate to decide for herself. 


Who Will Make a Good Teacher? 


THE GirRL WITH— 


Steady nerves and a sound body; 

Clear brain, warm heart and sympathetic 
imagination; 

Power to build the school into the community; 

Enthusiasm for boys and girls that will keep 
her from becoming a machine. 








SHE CAN GET READY TO TEACH THROUGH— 


The high-school course as a foundation; 

The normal-school course of one to two years 
or a college course; 

Special training courses for special positions; 

An occasional summer-school course for keep- 
ing up to date. 


Try to think of the schools and colleges acces- 
sible to the girls of your locality. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS— 


Teaching is the oldest occupation for girls out- 
side the home. It offers greater variety of 
choice to-day than ever before and is espe- 
cially attractive to the girl with social vision. 
It is a vocation, not a bread-and-butter job. 
Salaries are not high, but advancement is 
certain for the teacher that makes good. 


What Makes a Good Office Worker 


THE GiRL WHO Has— 


Swift, careful fingers and agile brain; 
Good eyesight, good hearing and memory; 
Good judgment and a sense of responsibility. 


TRAINING REQUIRED— 


To insure success, a girl should have a high- 
school course with special attention to Eng- 
lish, followed by a first-class commercial 
course of six toten months. Better chances 
still are open to the college graduate. 


SCHOOLS AND Courses AVAILABLE— 

Commercial courses in local high schools; 

Standard business colleges; 

Special courses for training private secretaries; 

Commercial courses at the local Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


POSITIONS AND Pay— 


Experienced stenographers, $10-$25 a week; 

Court stenographers, $2000-$3000 a year; 

Private secretary, $900—$1800 a year; 

Business secretary in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and other organiza- 
tions. ‘ 


THE OuUTLOOK— 


This field is overstocked with half-trained, 
incompetent stenographers. But for girls 
with good general education and technical 
skill there is always room. There are too 
many $8 a week girls, too few $25 ones. For 
the girl with executive ability, broad educa- 
tion and business experience there are many 
new openings. 


The Successful Saleswoman 


THE SALESWOMAN You LIKE Is— 
Alert, courteous and energetic; 
Interested in her customer’s needs; 
Thoroughly acquainted with her stock; 
Neat in appearance and plain in dress. 


TRAINING FOR SALESMANSHIP— 


Educational requirements for saleswomen are 
not high, but the better educated a girl is 
the more likely she is to succeed. 

Salesmanship courses are offered in public 
schools in large cities, sometimes in depart- 
ment stores by employers, sometimes at the 

Fe We 


KINDs OF POSITIONS IN STORES— 
Errand and cash girls; 

Cashiers and examiners; 
Saleswomen; 

Heads of stock and buyers. 


WAGES AND ConpDITIONS— 


The average pay is low, hours long and the 
work not easy, but employment is steady 
for the competent worker. Hours have been 
shortened, however, and conditionsimproved 
by the activity of the Consumers’ League. 
Chances for advancement are good, how- 
ever, for the ambitious girl in the employ 
of a good firm. 


The Dressmaker and the Milliner 


Types OF ABILITY REQUIRED— 

The seamstress must have skill in hand and 
machine sewing; 

The dressmaker needs not only technical skill, 
but creative and artistic ability; 

The milliner has need of artistic skill and busi- 
ness sense; 

The sewing teacher should combine technical 
knowledge with ability to teach others. 


Various KINDS OF TRAINING— 


Apprenticeship in a small dressmaking estab- 
lishment or millinery shop for beginners; 
Thorough course at a trade or technical school; 
Trade courses at the Y. W. C. A. or other pri- 
vate institutions; 

Working a few weeks each year in a good estab- 
lishment to keep up to date; 

Normal course and practical experience to fit 
for teaching positions. 


WAGES AND ConpDITIONS— 


A first-class seamstress or dressmaker is always 
in demand at $1.50-$3.50 a day; 

The millinery season is short and the hours 
long. The average milliner needs another 
trade for the dull season; 

The salary for assistant sewing teachers is 
small, but good for heads of departments. 


The Broad Field of Domestic Science 


For THE WoMAN WITH— 

Skillful hands; 

A practical turn of mind and the best training; 
Ability to command the respect of other peo- 


ple; 
A conception of the relation of food to human 
welfare. 


KINnDs OF TRAINING— 


Elementary courses in the best high schools; 

A complete domestic science course from two 
to four years, according to the position aimed 
at; 

A graduate cafeteria course; 

Successful experience as assistant before higher 
positions can be reached. 


SOME OF THE LEADING SCHOOLS OF THE East— 
Teachers College, New York City; 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; 

Simmons College, Boston; 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 

Margaret Morrison School, Pittsburgh. 


SOME OF THE KINDS oF PosITIOoNs— 


Matron or house mother in college dormitory; 

Superintendent, purveyor or dietitian in an 
institution; 

ee teacher in school or Y. W. 

hos 

Manager of small hotel, summer or all the 
year; 

Visiting housekeeper employed by private fam- 
ilies or by the city; 

Director of cafeteria, tea and lunch rooms. 

SALARIES— 


Teacher, domestic science, $800 up; 
Cafeteria director, $700—$1800; 

Assistant matron, $200—$600, plus board; 
Matron, $600—$1200, plus living expenses. 


FuTURE— 


The field of domestic science is not crowded 
and kinds of positions are multiplying. 


Ways of Earning at Home 


To MAKE Money A Girt Must HAavE— 


Something to sell that people want to buy; 
A ready market for her labor or her products. 


OPPORTUNITIES WITHIN REACH— 


The supplying of food products of all kinds in 
all kinds of ways; 

The raising of chickens, rabbits, bees, dogs, 
squabs, etc.; 

Handicrafts, like mending, lace making, craft 
work. 

Money goes farther at home. It may require 
a keen search to find it—but there’s profit- 
able work to be done at home by the girl 
who has hands, brains and some business 
ability, with or without a piece of ground 
to use. 
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Children’s Hair 
Needs the Best of Care 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful 
hair. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Children’s hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, but fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating mothers use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 


how often it is used. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 


the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 

moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 

It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 

lather, which rinses out easily, removing 

every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. - 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL at any drug store, and a 
so-cent bottle should last for months. 


If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle 
will be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for the whole family 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


RET ae T THE GENUINE 
Sal Watkins G = oe oon FOR THIS SIGNATURE 





ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


THE R.L. W.CO. 
1918 
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Ask for This Authorized 
Substitute When Buying 
Wheat Flour 


Armour’s Oats, the satisfying economy food 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. They 
cook in 10 to 15 minutes, thus saving fuel and 
time. Worth-while recipes on every package. 


ARMOUR'S 


TOASTED 


CORN FLAKES 


There is no more delightful way to obey the Food 


Administration’s ‘‘Eat More Corn’’ 


edict than to 


serve daily Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes. Because 
of the modern milling and toasting process perfected 
by the Armour Grain Company, Armour’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, fresh from the oven, are unusually good 
tasting. Their use conserves wheat. 


Made from pure, white corn, thoroughly cooked, 


toasted and ready to serve. 


Put up in sanitary, 


triple-sealed cartons to keep their contents always 
crisp and fresh. Ask your grocer. 


. Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Armour's 
Oat Bread 


Armour’s Oat and Prune Pudding | 


2 cups Armour’s Speck cinnamon 
Oats Speck cloves 
1 cup cooked prunes 1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup walnut meats Prune juice 
or shredded co- Grated rind of 1 
coanut lemon 
» Put Armour’s Oats through food 
: chopper with coarse knife. Add 
chopped prunes and remaining in- 
| gredients. To this add enough 
> prune juice to form a stiff paste. 
) Pour into well greased covered 
' mold and steam 3 
» with hard sauce. 


Armour’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes 


Armour’s Oats Confection 


1144 cups Armour’s 1 teaspoon butter | 
Oats 1 teaspoon vanilla — 

1 egg 1 teaspoon baking 

16 cup maple powder 

§ syrup Salt : 
¥ Mix the dry ingredients, then = 
add the egg, well beaten, the va- | 
nilla and the butter, melted. Mix : 


y tin; bake in a moderate oven until 3 
') golden brown. Let stand in tin 
i until cold and brittle. 

















Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


fortune and live in America. So, in spite of 
her new consciousness of importance as a girl 
who had given her promise of marriage and 
so settled her life in its preordained channel, 
Mildred came to the family table at the usual 
time, ate just as hearty a breakfast as usual, 
put just as much cream on her dish of late 
peaches, and showed just as fundamental an 
objection to oatmeal as she usually did. 

Mildred watched her mother, serene and 
trim as one who is about to attack com- 
petently the country routine of consulting her 
housekeeper, surveying her gardens. and in- 
structing her secretary. Mrs. Carver was phys- 
ically no great contrast to her eldest daughter; 
a little darker, a little less tall and slender, just 
a trifle less differentiated from the dead level of 
the race, as being one point farther back on 
the parent stem. Mildred wondered if her 
mother would be surprised to know she was 
going to marry Nick. What would her father 
think? He was a silent man, tall, blond and, 
to the eye, English; just a shade finer than his 
wife in the details of culture, but very like her 
in type. Mildred looked like both her parents 
without any conflict of features. 


R. CARVER was just finishing his eggs 
when Wicks came in with the morning let- 
ters on a tray. There was a pile of letters for 
Mildred’s mother, a few for her father, two for 
her mother’s secretary, Miss Price, a Wellesley 
girl who had been with them since her gradua- 
tion, and one for Junior’s tutor, Mr. Harmine. 
After all these had been laid beside the 
plates, Wicks came back around the table, 
stopped for an appreciable moment behind her 
chair, and then—with a hand that was not so 
steady as the hand of the perfect footman 
should be—put beside her a large, square 
envelope, redirected from New York, and 
marked in the upper left-hand corner: 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Mildred took the enveiope up uncompre- 
hendingly and opened it. A stiff, printed 
announcement, large, formidable, summoned 
her, Mildred Carver, ‘“‘by the authority of the 
President and Congress of the United States,” 
as she was eighteen years old, “‘to enter the 
National Service on the first day of next 
October and to remain in it for twelve months 
thereafter.’’ She was toindicate on the inclosed 
blanks the division of the Service she preferred, 
and be ready for departure when she was 
notified. It was signed by the Secretary of 
Universal Service. 

Mildred looked up after what seemed to her 
a long, long interval. Her eyes fixed them- 
selves on the painting by Constable over the 
old oak sideboard—a scene of assured and 
stable peace; sad-colored trees that had never 
swung in any breeze, still cows immovable for 
all time on the eternally sere grass! Then her 
gaze dropped from the picture to the great sil- 
ver urn below andits rich flanking of serving 
dishes, shifted to the fluttering silk curtains, 
woven and dyed to suit the room; to the old 
carved chair brought from the Netherlands; 
and the sunlight sifting over the rich colors of 
the old rug brought from Persia—and in all 
the costliness of her surroundings she found 
no help. 

And her father and mother were reading 
their letters as carelessly as if nothing had 
happened! Ruthie and Junior were disputing 
as to whose turn it was to use the tennis 
court—and here was this thing in her hand! 

The only difference was her consciousness 
that Wicks still stood behind her chair. She 
turned and looked at him with such frightened, 
entreating eyes that the footman leaned for- 
ward instantly. Their eyes met, his full of 
understanding. 

“Yes, miss,” he hastened to say; ‘‘can I get 
you anything, miss?”’ And then, very low, as 
he drew back her chair: ‘‘It won’t be so bad 
as you're afraid of, miss—believe me!” 

She acknowledged this with a little smile of 
thanks, and he drew her chair back as she rose. 


We this first stone in the pathway of 
true love concealed in the pocket of her 
sport skirt, Mildred waited all the morning for 
Nick. But Nick wasn’t in the habit of coming 
to the house in the forenoon, and he didn’t 
now; even in the young of the established 
classes habits form early and are hard to break. 
He didn’t come in the early afternoon, either, 
because his Universal Service order had been 
in the same mail with Mildred’s, and his father 
and he had been thrashing out the matter— 
backward, forward and criss-cross. Mr. Van 
Arsdale found that the old Dutch tenacity was 
not all dead in his line when he tried to adjust 
his beloved son and heir to an absolute com- 
mand, of which he didn’t see the use. 

So when Nick did appear in the Carver 
house, not only was it late in the day, but 
every cell in his brain and every nerve in his 
body was set in resistance. He had caught the 
spent bullet of his last night’s emotion as a 
little ball of leaden obstinacy, and came march- 
ing up the steps like a defiant young Dutch 
burgher. 

Wicks, an expressionless footman again 
instead of a fire fighter, led him to the library 
where tea was set; and, with a quick word to 
Mildred, Nick walked straight up to Frank 
Carver, serenely, dividing his attention between 
a cup of tea, a cigar and an English magazine, 
and asked, in all seriousness, for Mildred’s 
hand. 

It was a startling thing to have happen in a 
modern household. Frank dropped his cigar 
into his tea, while his wife came quickly across 
to him, and Mildred, taken aghast, felt her- 
self set back into the line of past generations. 
And yet, according to all the romance of her 


academic reading, this was exactly the proper 
thing for Nick to do. 

As Mildred looked at her parents it struck 
her that they didn’t seem so very much sur- 
prised after all. Was it so exactly what they 
had expected of her? And then her father was 
drawing her down on the arm of his chair and 
saying exactly what she ought to have ex- 
pected—exactly what she did expect down in 
the subconscious part of her, which determined 
things by feeling because it hadn’t yet learned 
to think. 


HE father, with her mother to back him up, 
told them that they were very young—a 
fact that Mildred could see Nick resenting as 
bitterly as she did; that they hadn’t had any 
experience, which they refused to admit; and 
that they hadn’t done their year in the Uni- 
versal Service, which hadn’t struck either of 
them as important until the arrival of the 
Government orders that day. They must wait 
at least a year for any sort of an engagement. 
In the meantime they were expected to be 
just good friends, as they had always been. 
No, there was no objection to Nick; he was a 
dear boy. If they wanted to talk of it when 
they were older—but in the meantime 

And so Mildred and Nick went out on the 
veranda. again, and vowed to each other that 
they would wait if they must—an inescapable 
Service and nonunderstanding parents inter- 
posing temporarily insuperable objections. 

In the six weeks before they were called to 
the Service they tried hard to make an ad- 
venture of their clandestine engagement, and 
every member of the household helped them. 

“Henriette! Henriette!’ Wicks called fran- 
tically from the servants’ door. ‘ Whatta 
ya want to go that way for? Didn’t you see 
Miss Mildred going down that path after 
lunch was through? Ah, come back, girl— 
have a heart!” 

“Weeks, the manners of a gentleman you 
have not! Is it you cannot observe Mr. 
Nicholas behind the fountain there? Till you 
remove from the door, can he approach the 
tea house where mademoiselle remains? I ask 
you, asa gentleman, now?” 

And the contrite Wicks hastily followed the 
observing Henriette out of sight. And if they 
turned to see through the curtain again, shall 
anyone blame them? 

Mildred would drift languidly out of the 
breakfast room and vanish with obtrusive care- 
lessness down the rhododendron path; and 
there would be Nick waiting for her at the seat 
by the spring! She went to these meetings in 
high expectation. Did she not knowfrom books 
exactly how she ought to feel? And since she 
had a well-trained imagination she took it for 
granted that she really did feel as she thought 
she ought; although, when actually with him 
in this sentimental relation, there was nothing 
to talk of and little to do. 


ND the unexpected monotony of being sur- 
reptitiously engaged to the dearest girl in 
the world so got on Nick’s nerves that he became 
daily more attentive and loverlike, lest Mil- 
dred should suspect his moments of ennui—so 
very affectionate, in fact, that she was eaten 
with self-reproach at being unable to rise to 
his pitch. 

And when, in a fit of desperation, he rushed 
down to New York and bought her a ring set 
with a pink pearl, she cried as much in dis- 
appointment at her own lack of emotional 
exaltation as with pleasure at the lovely 
symbol. 

It was a hard, bewildering time for them 
both. There were no gaps of knowledge or 
experience or circumstance for their talk to 
bridge; even in years they were too equal to 
strike fire. They thought alike, they had done 
the same things, they knew the same people, 
and now they had concerned themselves in 
the same love affair! Why, they might have 
been married twenty years! But, of course, 
even if their engagement did need considerable 
prodding to come up to expectations, their 
marriage would make up for it. 

Their only new interest was to go over the 
lists labeled ‘‘Open to recruits from cities of 
500,000 inhabitants and over,’’ and decide 
which should be their first, second and third 
choice. It was something solid and fixed 
amid the attenuated unrealities of their love 
affair. 

““You see, Mildred,” said Nick rather dole- 
fully, “the work that is open to us is mostly 
in the country or, at least, in the very small 
towns. There’s work in the post offices in all 
the country crossroads; and there’s road mak- 
ing and transportation—I suppose that would 
be fixing tracks and sweeping cars and entranc- 
ing things like that—and forestry and agricul- 
ture and mines, and all this column of queer 
things, like geodetics and hydrostatics, that I 
don’t know about; and, of course, there’s the 
army and navy and nursing. But none of it 
smiles much to me.’ 

“‘T wonder,” said Mildred slowly, ‘what it 
would be like to really work, to have to do 
something whether you wanted to or not!” 

“Like nothing we know anything about,” 
commented Nick shrewdly, looking specula- 
tively about. 

They were sitting on the south veranda—a 
long plane sweeping past rows of windows and 
around the bulging circle of the billiard room. 
Each chair had been set in its proper place, 
each cushion plumped, each rug straightened 
that day—but not by them. Before either of 
them was awake the steps had been washed— 
by someone else. Someone else was rolling the 
tennis: court over by the road for them to 
play on; someone else was bringing vegetables 
up from the garden for them toeat. Nick’s car, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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The beauty of a NCW pattern 
that has unusual character 
and charm. The quality 
which plate of sevenl V years 
reputation ASSUPFES | 
At leading dealers. TeaSpoons $3.00 _ 
a Set of Six, Other precesinpro | a es 
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SONAL DRINK 


GRAND drink for kids. How they love its natu- 

ral, grapey taste! And it does them a world of 

good. It puts pink in their cheeks and sparkle in their 
eyes. It’s a real food drink. 


Think of a generation of young folks being raised to 
drink Welch’s. What a healthy, sturdy lot they will 
be! What a great thing for the nation! 


Welch’s is a drink with a principle back of it. The Welch 
business was founded on a principle and stands on a platform of 
national welfare. 


Begin the day with a small glass of Welch’s for your fruit 
course at breakfast. It is heartening for the day’s tasks. Drink 
Welch’s to banish fatigue and refresh you after exercise, after 
shopping, after work. 


Welch’s is simply pure juice of Premium Concord Grapes, 
with all the natural goodness and flavor of the fruit. 


Buy Welch’s in bottles, °10c and up, 
from your grocer, druggist, or confec- 
tioner. Say “‘ Welch’s”’ at the soda foun- 
tain. 


Look for the store where 


Welch’s is displayed. 


Every girl and boy should ask 
Mother to write for the ‘‘Welch 
Ways’’ Book of recipes. It tells 
how to make delightful sherbets 
and many other good things—99 
ways in all to use Welch’s. It’s a 
splendid book withattractive illus- 
trations in color. Write today. 













Welchs 


the National Cis 
i. 


Canadian Plant: St. Catharines, Ontario 





‘The Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, NY 





. if the roads were decent.” 








Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 
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cleaned and polished—by someone else— 
stood in the drive. Beside Mildred stood a 
tea table set with a service of silver; and it 
was not necessary for them even to pour their 
own tea, for Wicks hovered in the offing to do 
it if required. Certainly work was not one of 
the things they knew anything about. 

“Even if we chose the same thing we 
wouldn’t be together,” said Mildred wistfully. 
“They always send the boys and the girls on 
different trains. Why, Alice West never saw 
anyone _ knew the whole year.” 

id Alice choose?” 

“She coolant decide, so they put her into 
one of those botanical experiment stations, and 
she spent most of her time taking care of new 
sorts of beans and peas—measuring the water 
she gave them, and keeping the temperature 
just right, and feeding them a lot of different 
stuff to see what would happen. She told me 
she was a sort of plant nurse. She liked it a 
lot though; and Tommy West said she was 
going to a college to learn about plant chem- 
istry—only her mother doesn’t want her to.” 

Nick’s finger was traveling up and down the 
column speculatively. “‘I’d hate to work on a 
railroad or sort letters in a post office. I sup- 
pose in the Forestry you’d nurse the trees, the 
way Alice West did the beans and peas. 
No—now that I think of it, Wicks told me 
what you doin that. Say, Wicks,” he called, 
“come and tell us about the Forestry Service.” 


HE footman was much embarrassed. Itis 

one thing to talk toa young gentleman, man 
to man, when you are going to a fire with him 
in the middle of the night, and quite another 
to stand in your distinguishing, but not honor- 
able, uniform and tell a lovely young girl whom 
you serve and her quite obviously accepted 
lover about the greatest year in your life—and 
that so small a thing compared with what they 
may expect for themselves! 

But, after a moment, Wicks forgot himself 
in telling what it meant for him to be living 
with boys who had come from every other part 
of the country; to have been given the sort of 
academic education he could have got in no 
other way: training in the structure of trees, 
in the cell theory of growth, in the lives of 
insects and their habits. “Why, I just got to 
see how it was the world was goin’ on—trees 
and insects and the way the rocks happened 
too. You can’t never feel the same about any- 
thing again.” 

And the thing the footman didn’t say, which 
was implied in every word—and he became 
much less of a footman as he said it—was the 
great difference it made for him not to be work- 
ing for any one individual, but for everybody 
together. 

“Uncle Sam’s a great old boss,” he said. 

When Wicks had become the footman again 
and carried away their tea, Nick went on study- 
ing the blanks discontentedly. ‘“‘If they’d let 
me run an automobile, I’d like it well enough— 
Then he stopped 
suddenly. “I might do that!” 

“Do what?” 

‘Road making. It’s got something to do 
ir tag 8 anyway.” 

“Well, I would like to know about them— 
why they wear out and everything; and, from 
what Wicks says, I guess they’d teach me 
that.” 

“But road making, Nick!” 

“Well, Mildred, I’ve got to choose some- 
thing, you know.” 

They argued the matter for days, and got 
more fun being together because they had 
something new to talk about. They could set 
their teeth into the fact that they had to go 
into the Service, whether they wanted to or 
not. And just at the last moment, when the 
blanks had to be returned to the Government, 
Nick did make road making his first choice and 
Mildred registered for agriculture. 


IV 


ILDRED stood before the dressing table 

in her New York home, fingering the Gov- 
ernment order for her departure. Wicks had 
already carried her bag down to the motor, and 
Henriette stood patiently holding out her 
traveling coat. But Mildred was quite deaf to 
the low voices of her assembled kinsfolk float- 
ng up from the lower hall, or to the rattle and 
whir of the motor trucks hurrying back and 
forth on the north side of Washington Square. 
She knew it was time to start, but she was 
fully occupied in trying to wink the tears out 
of her eyes and swallow the choke out of her 
voice before she faced her relatives. It was 
with a visible effort that she raised her firm 
little chin and let Henriette lay the coat over 
her shoulders. 

She stopped again at the top of the stairs, 
with her hand on the long curving mahogany 
rail, and looked down. If she had merely been 
going to China these relatives wouldn’t have 
been here to bid her good-by. This, she knew, 
was much more special. 

She got a sudden composite impression, as 
though she saw them in perspective for the 
first time—they had always been distinct in- 
dividuals to her before—Aunt Millicent, tall, 
stately and a little ponderous, as one who 
entertains princes has a right to be; Uncle 
Andrew Carver, thin and droopy asto mustache 
and shoulders, but with an inevitable sartorial 
perfectness; Winthrop, who had served in the 
army in France and carried himself straight 
and square, in spite of his limp; David and 
Lucille, who had been in a field hospital; beau- 
tiful married cousins in their thirties, whose 
dinner tables were places to be longed after 
hopelessly by generations of the children of the 
new rich— Mildred saw them for the first time 
combined, a race of tall, straight, clear-eyed 
people, developed through generations of 


wealth and culture out of the primitive Anglo- 
Saxon race-stuff. Socially and financially, they 
were a powerful group, which, having been 
started right in the way of investments, bodies 
and minds a century or so back, had been so 
protected by a specially developed environ- 
ment that they had had little need for read- 
justment since. By the fact that she was going 
to work, she felt herself almost as much outside 
. ~ Wicks, waiting immobile to open the’ door 
or her. 


ND the Carver family, looking up, were also 
aware that Mildred was set apart from 
them. Hitherto she had been merely “ Frank’s 
oldest girl”; now she was the first woman of the 
Carvers to go to work. Her family saw her as 
a slender girl with direct blue eyes under dark 
brows that contrasted sharply with her light 
hair, a soft full little mouth and a short high 
nose—a specialized type, adapted to a life 
where physical exertion was a matter of sport, 
not money-earning. To them.she was a family 
product as inevitable as the blossom on a lily, 
but set subtly away by herself. 

How would this flower bear transplanting? 
Fundamental changes were foreign to the 
family habit. They did not even follow the 
fashions in material things, much lessin mental 
furnishings. They had not been drawn out of 
Washington Square with the receding tide of 
fashion. They did not need to depend on the 
cachet of neighborhoods or costly houses. Fi- 
nancially and socially they were secure. What 
did it matter to them that the tenements 
crawled up toward the Square? They hardly 
noticed the stream of Italian immigrants that 
flowed out of Macdougal Street on bright 
afternoons, or the studios of incoming artists 
that filled the south side of the Square. They 
felt themselves quite detached from personal 
responsibility outside the line of their blood 
kin. What more could possibly be expected of 
them by the community than that their pink 
magnolias bloomed richly every spring, that 
their window boxes were set early, and the 
close-clinging vines on the front of their house 
trimmed to advantage? 

Mildred ran swiftly down the long staircase, 
and they closed up around her as she reached 
the bottom of the stairs, with all sorts of flut- 
tering bits of consolation. 

“T haven’t a doubt you'll find some things 
about it very interesting, just like being in 
Egypt or the Argentine.” 

“Poor dear, it’s a shame! I shan’t vote for 
this administration again.” 

“‘They certainly ought to use some discrimi- 
nation in the people they conscript. It’s absurd 
to make Mildred work just as though Frank 
weren’t willing to make any sort of a contribu- 
tion instead.” 

“Do be careful, my dear, and not overdo. 
Try not to break down your health.” 

“But you'll soon be back, my dear,” cried 
one of her aunts. “‘ Don’t takeit so hard. You'll 
forget that it ever happened. 

And the family chorus echoed ‘You’ll for- 
get that it ever happened” as she passed 
through the door. 


VW the Carver motor drew up at the 
Grand Central Station, Nicholas Van Ars- 
dale pushed up toit in a state of solemnity not 
normal to him. “I hoped,” he cried nerv- 
ously, “that you’d miss the train, so I could 
rush Mildred after it in the racer—got it 
around the corner on purpose.” 

“Hullo, Nick!’ said Mildred, trying to look 
unconcerned and dabbing her eyes. 

As they entered the station the great iron 
gates slid open, an officer shouted, and scores 
of girls of eighteen began to separate them- 
selves from the crowd and move toward the 
train. They were of every race, every com- 
plexion, every degree of prosperity to be found 
in New York City. 

Mrs. Carver caught her hand to her lips as 
she saw them. And as for the other parents— 
the good burghers of Hamelin must have 
looked so—yes, and have lamented so—when 
the Pied Piper led their darlings away. 

“You'd better let me go with Mildred to the 
gate,” suggested Nick. ‘‘There’s no reason 
why you should get into that crowd, Mrs. 
Carver.” 

Frank Carver caught his daughter to him 
with almost a sob. It was against every tradi- 
tion and feeling that he should let her face an 
unsoftened world. 

Nick, reaching to take Mildred’s bag from 
the footman, found Wicks staring straight at 
his young mistress. 

“T hope you'll like the Service as much as I 
did, miss,” the young footman said, with his 
hand to his cap. 

Mildred turned, startled. ‘‘Thank you, 
Wicks,” she said, looking into his pleasant eyes 
and then, after a moment, holding out her 
hand, grateful for her first greeting from a fel- 
low servant! 

But Nick looked at the man with dropped 
jaw—not that there was any fault to be found 
with him, or with his salutation; but it some- 
how startled Nick as though a wall had fallen 
down. 

He caught Mildred by the arm and pushed 
on toward the gate. ‘Oh, if I were only going 
now instead of next week!” he said. 

He flung a protecting arm around her shoul- 
ders, as though he could not bear to have the 
motley crowd press against her. 

Asthey moved forward, he whispered: ‘‘ Only 
a year and we’ll both be back again—only a 
year to wait!” 

At the gate, quite oblivious to the self- 
restraint customary to a Van Arsdale in the 
presence of the populace, he kissed her softly 
and let her go. 
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‘BOSS 3::: OVEN 


Spoiled Food Is a National Waste—Help Stop 


Every year thousands of dollars are thrown Your Boss will last a lifetime. You can use it 
away through spoiling food, either by mistakes on any oil, gas or gasoline stove and the patri- 
or on account of wrong kitchen equipment. otic thing to do now is to use an oil or gas stove 
Much of it is spoiled in old-fashioned ovens. to help conserve the Nation’s supply of coal. 


Baking with an iron-door oven is mostly guess- PUY 2 Boss and watch it bake. 
work. You’re never sure. If you open the door 
to look, a little cool air gets in and your cake 


drops flat or the pastry re adam out soggy. If you teed to remain unaffected by heat. Buy it by 
don’t look, like as not they’ll burn. name and then, and then only, are you certain 
With a Boss Glass Door Oven you look Of getting the genuine. 

through the oven door. Any minute, you can 
tell at a glance exactly how fast the biscuits are 
baking and when to take them out. And they 
won’t be done too much on one side and not 
enough on the other. The patented deflector in THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 

all Boss Ovens distributes the heat evenly. | 620 Spring Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Remember, all glass door ovens are not Boss 
Ovens. The glass on the Boss Oven is guaran- 


We shall be glad to send you our interesting 
booklet and name of the Boss dealer nearest you. 


Kyi 


Fuel Economy for Thrifty Housewives 


The BOSS Oil-Air Stove burns 99.66% air, nearly one thousand 
times as much air as oil. The saving on fuel alone will actually pay 
for the stove in a short time. 

The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves at this time a very important help in the neces- 
sary conservation of coal for war purposes. 

Look for the name ‘“‘BOSS”’ so as to be sure to get the genuine BOSS Oil-Air 


Stove. It is made with 2, 3, 4 or 5 burners—with or without water heater, 
reservoir or high shelf. Ask your dealer. 
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wears! 


At last—an underwear for you 
just as comfortable as brother's! 


Lady Sealpax is a shapely athletic underwear 
modified and refined to suit your needs and to 
please your feminine fancy. 


But Lady Sealpax is masculine 1n its cool, loose fitting 
comfort, in its open athletic arm hole, in its strong 
but soft fabric. The ventilated waistband gives cool- 
ness at the waist line. The yielding elastic backband 
gives a new degree of freedom. The wide drawer is 
both cool and convenient. 


Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Union Suits. They 
come ready to put on—fresh from laundry to you in 
the sanitary Sealpax envelope at popular prices. If 
your dealer hasn’t Lady Sealpax, write us and send 
his name. We'll see that you are supplied. 

The Sealpax Company, Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 














When Nick Nordman 
Came Back Home 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


from sky, earth, air and sea, at one and the 
same instants. And it went like this: 
Ss— -S s! 
Yow! Yow! Yow! 
Who’s—————all——_—right? 
Mr. N——o——rdm————_a n! 





And then there was a great burst of yelling, 
and the whole seven boys came dropping out of 
trees and scrambling up from under the fence, 
and they ran off down the street, still yelling 
about him. Seems the ice-cream cones had 
made a hit. 

Then—just for one little minute—I see the 
real Nick Nordman that I remembered. His 
face broke into a broad, pleased grin, and he 
shoved his hat onto the back of his head, and 
he slapped his leg so that you could hear it. 
“Why,” says he, “the durn little kids!” 

We all dressed up in the best we had for the 
luncheon. Lucy Hackett come for me. She 
had on a clean, pretty print dress, and she 
looked awful nice. 

“‘Oh, Lucy,” I says to her right off, “‘ain’t it 
too bad about Nick? He ain’t no more like he 
use’ to be than a motor is like a mule.” 

Lucy, she flushed up instant. “I thought,” 
says she, “‘he was real improved.” 

“Land, yes, improved!” I says. ‘“‘Im- 
proved out of all recognizing him.” 

She staggered me some by giving a superior 
smile. ‘‘Of course,” she says, “he’s all city 
ways now. Of course he is.” 


ES, of course he was. I thought of her words 

over and over again during that lunch. 
His private car had a little table fitted in most 
every seat and laid, all white, with pretty 
dishes and silver and flowers. Electric fans 
was going here and there. The lights was 
lighted, though it was broad day and broader. 
The porter, in a white coat, was frisking round 
with ice and glasses. But, most magnificent 
of all, was Mr. Nicholas Nordman, standing in 
the middle of the aisle in pure white serge. 

“So pleased,” says he. ‘‘So very pleased. 
Now this is good of you all to come.” 

I s’pose what we done was to chat; that, I 
figger, would be the name of it. But when he 
set us all down to the little tables, four and four, 
a deathlike silence fell on the whole car. It 
was hard enough to talk anyhow. Add to that 
the interestingness of all this novelty, and not 
one of us could work up a thing to say. 

Mr. Nordman took the minister and Lucy 
Hackett and me to his table, being we was all 
odd ones, and begun to talk benevolent about 
the improvements that a little town of this size 
had ought to have. 

“‘T s’pose they have grand parks and build- 
ings in the cities, Nick?” says Lucy. 

“* Ain’t you never been to see ’em?”’ says he— 
oh, so kind! 

““Never,” says she. “ But I’ve heard about 
’em.” 

He sat staring out the car window across 
the Pump pasture, where the shadows was all 
laying nice. ‘‘ City life is intensely interesting,” 
says he. “Intensely so.” 

“As interesting as the time you stole 
Grandpa Toplady’s grapes?” I says. I couldn’t 
help it. 

He tapped on the table. ‘‘ Let us be in order 
for afew minutes,” he says. He needn’t of. We 
was in order already; we hadn’t been anything 
else. Nobody was speaking a word hardly. 
But everybody twisted round and looked at 
him as he got onto his feet. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he says, and looked 
at us once round. ‘I have summoned you here 
for a purpose. On this, the occasion of my first 
visit back to my boyhood’s home, I feel that I 
should—and, indeed, I most earnestly desire 
to—mark the time by some small token. 
Therefore, after some conversation about the 
matter during the forenoon, and much thought 
before my coming, I have decided to set aside 
ten thousand dollars from to-day to be used 
for your town in a way which a committee—of 
which I hope that you, my guests of the day, 
will consent to act as members—may decide. 
For park purposes, playgrounds, pavements— 
what you will; I desire to make this little 
acknowledgment to my native town, to this 
the home of my: boyhood. I thank you.” 

He set down and, after a minute, everybody 
burst out and spatted their hands. 


ND then Silas Sykes, that is our profes- 
sional leading citizen, got to his feet and 
accepted in the name of the town. Some of the 
other men said a little about the needs of the 
town; and Eppleby Holcomb, he got up and 
proposed a toast to the host. And by that 
time, the sun had got around consider’ble and 
it was blazing hot there on the side track, and 
us ladies in our black silks begun to think, long- 
ing, of our side piazzas and our palm-leaf fans. 
We filed down the aisle and shook the hand 
of Mr. Nicholas Nordman and thanked him, 
individual and formal, both for the lunch and 
the big gift, and got out. But Lucy Hackett 
burst out talking, with the tears in her eyes. 
“Nick!” she says. ‘‘Oh, Nick, it was wonder- 
ful! Oh, it was the most wonderful time I ever 
had in my life—the luncheon with everything 
so pretty—prettier’n I ever saw things before; 
and then the present to the town. Ten thousand 
dollars! Oh, none of us can’t be happy and 
grateful enough. And to think it’s you that’s 
done it, Nick—to think it’s you!” 

“Thank you, Miss Lucy,” says he, “thank 
you; you are very good, I’m sure.” 

But I noticed that he wasn’t so much formal 
now as he was lifeless; and I was wondering if 
he hadn’t had a good time to his own luncheon 
party or what, when I heard something out on 


the platform, and then there come a-walking 
in a regular procession. It was all seven of 
them small boys again, and from seven to 
fourteen more besides, done up clean, with 
shoes on and here and there a collar. “Is it 
time?” they says. 

Nick Nordman stood with his hands in his 
pockets and grinned down on’em. And it come 
to me to be kind of jealous of them boys, be- 
cause he was with them just the way he’d 
ought to have been with us—and wasn’t. But 
he was going off that night, with his car to be 
hitched onto the Through; and there wasn’t 
any time for anybody to say any more, or be 
any different. So Lucy and I said good-by to 
him and left him there with the boys, dragging 
out together an ice-cream freezer into the 
middle of the gray private car. 


Le JUST got the door locked up that night 
about nine o’clock, and was seeing to the 
window catches before I went upstairs, when 
there come a rap to my front door. ‘‘Who’s 
there?” says I, with my hand on the bolt. 

“Tt’s Nick Nordman, Calliope.” 

“Land!” says I, letting him in. “I thought 
you’d gone off hitched to the Through.” 

“I was,’”’ he says, ‘‘but I ain’t. I’m goin’ to 
wait till five in the morning. And I’m agoin’ to 
talk over something with you.” 

Sheer through being flabbergasted, I’d led 
him past the parlor and out into the dining 
room and lit the lamp there. I’d been sewing 
there and things was spread on every chair. 
Think of receiving a millionaire in a place like 
that! But he never seemed to notice. He 
dropped right down on the machine cover that 
was standing up onend. And he put his elbow 
on the machine, and his head on his hand. 
“Calliope,” he says, ‘“‘it ain’t the way I thought 
it’d be. I wanted to come back here,’’ he says. 
“T been thinking about it and planning on it 
for years. But it ain’t like what I thought.” 

“Well,” I says, soothing, “of course that’s 
always the way when anybody comes back. 
They’s changes. ‘Things ain’t the same. Folks 
has gone away 4 

He cut me short off. ‘‘Oh,’”’ he says, ‘‘it 
ain’t that. Iexpected that. They was enough 
folks here. It’s something else. When I went 
away from here twenty years ago, I had just 
thirty-six dollars to go on. Now I’ve come 
back, and I don’t mind telling you that I’ve 
got not far from six hundred thousand invested. 
Well, from the time I went off, I use’ to plan 
how I’d come back some day, just about like 
I have come back, and see folks, and give some- 
thing to the town, and give a lunch like I did 
to-day. I’ve laid awake nights planning it. 
And I liked to think about it.” 

“Well,” I says, “‘and you’ve done it.” 


E DIDN’T pay no attention. “You re- 

member,” he says, ‘‘ how I used to live over 
on the Slew with my uncle in the house that 
wasn’t painted? He’d got together a cow some- 
how, and I use’ to carry the milk. I never owned 
a pair of shoes till I was fifteen and earned’em, 
and I never went to school after I was twelve. 
And when I went to the city I begun at the 
bottom and lived on nothing and went to night 
school and got through the whole works up to 
pardner for them I used to sweep out for. When 
I got my first ten thousand I thought: ‘That’s 
what I’m going to give that little old town— 
when I get enough more.’ Well, I’ve done it, 
and I ain’t got no more satisfaction out of it 
than if I’d thrownitin the gutter. And that’’— 
he looked at me solemn—“‘ was,”’ says he, “‘ the 
durndest, stiffest luncheon I ever et at.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘of course ” 

“When I think,” he says, “of the way I 
planned it—with the men all coming around 
me, and slapping me on the back, and being 
glad to see me ie 

“Oh, Nick!’ I says. “‘Nick Nordman! Was 
that what you wanted?” 

He looked at me in perfect astonishment. 
“Why,” says he, “ain’t that what anybody 
wants?” 

I rose right up on my feet and I went over 
and put out my hand to him. “ Why, Nick,’’ I 
says, “‘don’t you see? We was afraid of you. 
I was afraid of you. I froze right up and give 
up telling you about folks hanging themselves 
and all sorts of interesting things because I 
thought you wouldn’t care. Why, they don’t 
know you care!” 

“Don’t know I care?” sayshe. ‘But ain’t I 
showed ’em—ten thousand dollars’ worth?” 

“Oh,” I says, “that way! Yes, they know 
that way. In dollars they know; but they 
don’t know in feelings. It’s them,” I says, 
“that counts.” I set down by him, right on a 
pile of my new sewing. ‘Look ahere,”’ I says, 
“‘Nick Nordman, if that’s the way you feel 
about coming back and about the village, let’s 
you and me fix up some way to make folks 
know you feel that way.” 

His face lit up. “How?” says he, doubting. 

I thought a minute. I don’t know why it 
was, but all to once there flashed into my head 
the way he had been with them boys, and the 
way them boys had been to him; that was 
what he was wanting, and that was what had 
been lacking, and that was what he didn’t 
know how to make come. And he was lone- 
some for it. 

“Tt had ought to be,” says I, feeling my way 
in my own head, “some way that’ll make 
folks Oh, Nick,” I says, jumping up, “I 
know the very thing!” 

Pitcairn’s Circus! that wintered not twenty 
miles from us, and that had got so big and 
successful that it hadn’t been to Friendship 
Village before in twenty years! And this year, 
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“En dépit des hasards de l’Océan, a vous, 
mes cheres dames américaines, quoique 
ce ne soit point en galions dor, jenvoie 
mon Djer-Kiss. Fideles, en vérité, sont 
les travailleurs de Paris qui peinent en 
we de produire pour la France!” 


— Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: In spite of the hazards 
of the sea, to you, dear American 
ladies, though not in Galleons of 
Gold, I am sending my Djer-Kiss. 
Faithful, indeed, are the workers 
here in Paris who labor to pro- 
duce for France. 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur 
Kerkoff’s importateur, the Alfred H. 
Smith Co., of 4x West Thirty-Third 
Street, New York City, will be happy 
to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, 
Face Powder and Sackhet. 
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je de Ia toilette 


There is in the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss an appeal that is at once haunt- 
ing and irresistible. 

Pervaded with an individuality of Paris, they breathe a freshness, a 
charm, an odeur délicate, indescribably of France. The great parfumeur 
Kerkoff produces them in Extract, Face Powder, Toilet Water, ‘Talc, 
Sachet, Végétale, et Soap. Let Madame embrace them all. In their 
entirety she will indeed achieve a veritable harmony of toiletry. 


EXTRACT~ FACE POWDER 


aoa a 
t iT’ 7 aS TOILET WATER’ SACHET 


. TALC - SOAP - VEGETALE 
Made tn France only 
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whole 
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Keds 


When we introduced Keds last summer the 
supply proved unequal to the demand. Thou- 
sands of people couldn’t buy them. For this 
summer we made greater preparations. Some 


50,000 dealers are ready to fill orders for Keds. 


Feminine fancy is especially attracted to Keds 
because they go so well with summer suits and 
dresses. Their very daintiness and summery 
brightness make them favorites among fashion- 
ably gowned women. The large range of 
modish styles makes it possible to have Keds 
for all occasions. 


Keds have tops of fine canvas and soles and 
heels of new, springy rubber. They possess a 
lightness, a buoyancy, that appeals alike to 
office man or sportsman, traveler or stay-at- 
home, college youth or business executive. Any 
time, anywhere, you may wear Keds. 
































Keds are the near-to-nature shoes for fun- 
loving, racing, romping boys and girls of all 
ages. And they wear and wear. Neat and 
clean for dress-up times, too. | 


Keds are the product of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. The three brand 
designations and price divisions are shown here 
for your convenience in buying. Go to your 
shoe dealer now and ask for Keds. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 





United States Rubber Company 
New York 


















WHEN NICK 
NORDMAN CAME 
BACK HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


when they’d wanted to come, the council had 
put the license so high that they refused it. 
And yet, one morning, we woke up to find the 
town plastered up and down with the big flam- 
ing bill posters of Pitcairn’s Circus itself. The 
town had all it could do to believe in its own 
good luck. But there was no room to doubt. 
There they were: 


BALLET OF TWELVE HUNDRED 


TREMENDOUS PAGEANT AND SPECTACLE OF 
ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN 


MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES, REGAL WOMEN, 
GORGEOUS JEWELS, DIVERTING DANCES, 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


A HUNDRED TRAINED RIDERS, 
A HUNDRED ACROBATS, A HUNDRED 
ANIMALS FROM THE HEART OF THE 
WILD HILLS 


ANIMALS TRAINED—ANIMALS SAVAGE— 
ANIMALS WONDERFUL 


GIGANTIC STREET PARADE 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


The whole town planned to turn out. There 
was to be no evening performance, and I 
schemed to have us all take our lunch—a whole 
crowd of us—and go over to the Pump pasture 
right from the parade, and spread it under the 
big maple, and see the sights while we et. I 
broached it to Mis’ Toplady and Timothy and 
Eppleby and Mame Holcomb and Postmaster 
and Mis’ Sykes, and some more—Mis’ Arnet 
and Mis’ Sturgis and Mis’ Hubbelthwait; and 
them, all of ’em, and Lucy and me, fell to plan- 
ning on who’d take what, and running over to 
each other’s houses about sweet pickles and 
things we hadn’t thought of, and we had a 
real nice old-fashioned time. 


| never forget the day. It was one of them 
regular circus days, bright and blue and hot. 
Lucy Hackett and me went down to see the 
parade together; and we watched it, as a mat- 
ter of course, from the window where I’d 
watched circus parades when I was a little girl. 
The horses, the elephants, the cages closed and 
the cages opened, the riders, the bands, the 
clowns, the calliope—that I was named for, 
because a circus with one come to town the day 
’t I was born—had all passed when, to crown 
and close the whole, we saw coming a wagon of 
the size and like we had not often beheld before. 

It was red, it had flags, it had pennons, it 
had streamers, it had festoons, it bore balloons. 
Continually up from it went daylight fire- 
crackers. From the sides of it fell colored con- 
fetti. And it was filled, not with circus folks, 
dressed gorgeous, but with boys. And we 
knew them! Laughing, jigging, frantic with 
joy—we saw upward of a hundred Friendship 
Village boys. As the wagon passed us and we 
stared after it, suddenly the clamor of shout- 
ing inside it took a kind of form. We begun, 
Lucy and I, to recognize something. And what 
was borne back to us perfectly clamorous was: 


Ss ! 
S 











Yow! Yow! Yow! 
Who's all right? 
Mr. N 0 rdm— a n! 


“What in time are they yelling?” says a 
woman at the next window. 

‘‘Some stuff,” says somebody else. 

Lucy and I just looked at each other. Lucy 


‘was looking wild. “‘ Calliope,” says she, “‘how’d 


they come to yell that—that that they said?” 
“Oh, I dunno,” I says serene; “I could yell 
that too—on general principles. Couldn’t 
you?” I says to her. 
And Lucy blushed burning, rosy, fire red— 
on general principles, I suppose. 


WE WAS all to meet to the courthouse 
/ with our lunches and go right out to the 
Pump pasture. The tents was up already, flags 
was flying every which way, and folks were 
running all over, busy. 

“It’s like somebody was giving a party,” I 
says. 

Lucy never said a word. She’d gone along, 
kind of breathless, all the way down. All us 
that knows each other best was there. And we 
was dying to get into each other’s lunches and 
see what each other had brought. So Jimmy 
Sturgis went to building fire for the coffee, and 
Eppleby went off for water, and Silas Sykes, 
that don’t like to do much work, he says: 

“Timothy, supposing we go along down and 
buy all our tickets and avoid the rush?” 

We left ’em go, and occupied ourselves 
spreading down the cloth, and cutting up cake 
and veal loaf, and opening up pickles and jell. 
The maple shade come down nice on the cloth, 
and appetizing little picnic smells of potato 
salad and other things begun getting out 
around, and the whole time was cozy and close 
up to. We was just disposing the deviled eggs 
in a mound in the middle, when Silas Sykes 
and Timothy come fair running up the slope. 

““My dum!” says Silas. “‘They won’t leave us 
buy no tickets. They say the show is free.” 

Free!”” says most everybody but me in 
chorus. 

“They say they ain’t no ticket wagon, and 
they ain’t goin’ to be,” says Silas. ‘What 
you going to make out 0 dope like that?” 

“‘Blisterin’. Benson!” says Timothy Top- 
lady. “What I think is this, they’re kidding 
us. 

Lucy stood opening up a little bag she had. 
“ Here’s one of the slips they threw round this 
morning,” she says; “I dunno 

She had it out and we studied it. We'd all 
seen ‘em blowin’ round the streets, but nobody 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 





























Mother Kiiowsl 
“Hello! Is this you, mother? My 
new sewing machine just came— 


and oh, it’s a beauty! But they 
forgot to send any oil with it.” 


“So much the better, my dear. 
Those so-called fish oils only gather 
dust and lint. They really make 
the machine harder to run.’ Don’t 
oil your machine with anything but 
3-in-One. I’ve been using it for 
twenty years and I know there is 
nothing else as good.” 


3-in-One 


penetrates to the bottom of the deepest bearing. 
Practically eliminates friction. Never gums or 
dries out. Instead of collecting dirt, it actually 
works dirt out of bearings and keeps them 
clean. Makes old machines run like new. 
Saves repair bills. 


3-in-One is a perfect polish for 
the case. Brings back that 
‘new’? look and preserves the 
wood. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the nickel and metal 
surfaces, 
Sold at all stores—in 15c, 25¢ 
and 50c bottles and in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE — Liberal sample of 
3-in-One Oil and Dictionary 
of Uses sent free. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 CVS. —e % 




























































Dressmaking Made Easy 


You can now learn, 
easily and quickly, right 
in your own home, during 
spare time, by a wonder- 
fully simple, practical new 
method, how to make all 
your own and your chil- 
‘ dren's clothes and save half 
; on everything. 

, You, can make your last 
ky season’s. dresses and - suits 
WWES over into stylish new gar- 
yy ments. You can make 


; 4 fashionable clothes from in- 
| expensive materials. You 
q can prepare for success in 


a cozy, profitable shop of 
, your own. 

Write loday for handsome illustrated book and 

learn from the experience of over 10,000 delighted 

members what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 

State whether most interested in Home or Pro- 

fessional Dressmaking, Millinery or Cooking. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-F, Scranton, Penna. 































If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


402 Arch Street 
1,2 Philadelphia, Pa. 




















AC HUBBY 
HEALTHY BABY 


Tf you “mothers-to-be” 4%.» 
are planning for healthy , G 


babies ~ and of course 
you are ~ be sure YOU 7 , \ 
are taking the very best = 
care of yourself. 
Write today for our booklet “Good Sense 
Rules i Prospective Mothers’~ there 
is noc harge. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 


Makers of Ferris Maternity Corsets 
48-50-52 E. 21st Street, New York 
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“T had no idea that you would 
be ready so soon. And your 
hair looks as if you had spent 
an hour with the hairdresser.” 


“No indeed, as a war-time 
economy I wave my hair my- 
self now with 





You can slip on a few of them while 
you dress, and they impart a beau- 
tiful soft wave to your hair that 
will last throughout the evening.” 


Fifty Million in Daily Use 


_ West Electric Hair Curlers work 
; entirely without heat. They will 
not injure the hair in any way, as 
they are made of one piece of 
electrified steel, with nosharp edges. 
Also guaranteed to last a lifetime 
or a new one free. Always clean, 
always sanitary. 


| Card of2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 


On sale everywhere at all good 
q stores, or we will supply you direct 
if you ‘will send your dealer’s name, 
enclosing the price in either stamps | 
or money. i 


acca ne ini 


“Guide to Hairdressing at Home" sent 
FREE with every order for a cardofcurlers. 


. West Electric Hair Curler Company © 
, 147 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. © 


Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shield. 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


SERCO RE, 











—deodorizes from 


bath to bath 


‘“Mum’’ applied right 
after this morning’s bath 
prevents the embarrassing 
odors of perspiration all 
day. Doesn’t smother 
one odor with another, 
nor check perspiration. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
‘*Mum”’ is a trade mark regi_tered in U. S. Patent Office. 


“‘Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





with attractive cane panels, has no rival. How 
pretty your baby would look in it—and how 
convenient it is. Special touch buttons for drop 
side—simple, convenient. Baby cannot by any 


chance release them and fall out. 


HAepi-TymE fick? 


A line of furniture for the kiddies that is URE ; 
and distinctly different. Highly artistic and very { 
, durable. Bassinets, cribs, high chairs, beds, chiffon- 
| iers, dressers, etc. E BOOKLET—Write for ; 
the dainty Happi-Tyme booklet. Free on request. 
Urbana Furniture Company, Dept. L, Urbana, Ohio 
: ie Write 


| SOR real beauty and utility this round end crib, 




















WHEN NICK 


NORDMAN CAME 
BACK HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
had paid any attention. She held it out and 
they all stared at it: 


FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 
IS INVITED TO COME TO THE CIRCUS 
THIS AFTERNOON 
FREE 


NO TICKETS ON SALE 


FREE ADMISSION 
FOR 
FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 


“My gracious,’”’ says Mis’ Sykes, ‘‘I never 
heard of such a thing since the world begun.” 

“Land, land!” says Mis’ Toplady. ‘But 
what does it mean?” 

“What does it mean?” says Silas Sykes. 
“What are we all bein’ a party to?” 

“T guess it’s who are we bein’ a party to, 
Silas,’”’ I says, mild. 

They all looked at me. And then they looked 
where I was looking, and I was looking at 
something hard. Coming out of the main tent 
was a mass of struggling, wriggling, dancing 
humanity—little humanity—in short, the boys 
that had rode in the big wagon. And walking 
in the midst of them was a man. 

At first not even I recognized him. He had 
his coat off, and his collar was turned in, his hat 
was on the back of his head, and he was smiling 
throughout his whole face, which was red. 

“‘Look-at!”’ says I. “I guess that’s who 
we’re the party to—all of us.” 

““What do you mean?” Silas says again. 

“T mean,” says I, “that Nick Nordman’s 
had this whole circus come here to the village 
and give it to us free. And I say, let’s us rush 
down there and drag him up here to eat with 
us!” 

It come to ’em so sudden that they all moved 
off like one man, and, as we started together, 
not caring who stole the whole lunch that we 
left laying idle under the tree, I turned and 
took a look at Lucy. 

Land, she looked like I ain’t seen her look 
in twenty years! Her head was back, her eyes 
were bright, her face was bright, and she 
didn’t know one of us was there. She just 
went down the slope, running. 


\ E COME onto him as he was distrib- 

uting nickels destined for the peanut man 
that had just got his wagon goin’, savory. 
Nick didn’t see us till we was right there, 
and then the nicest shamefaced look come 
over him, and he threw the rest of the nickels 
among the boys and left ’em scrambling, and 
met us. 

“Nick Nordman! Js this your doin’s?” 
Silas plumped it at him, accusing. 

‘Gosh, no!” says Nick, grinning like a 
schoolboy. ‘‘It’s the kids’ doin’s.” 

And when a millionaire can say ‘‘ Gosh”’ like 
he said it, you can’t feel remote from him. 
Nobody could. Oh, how we talked at him, all 
round, a good many to a time. And I guess 
everything there was to say, we said it. Any- 
way, I can’t think of any exclamation to speak 
of that we left unexclaimed. 

And we all streamed up the slope, Silas near 
walking backward most of the way to take in 
the full magnitude of it. And we set down 
round the potato salad and the deviled eggs 
and the veal loaf, beaming. And it made a real 
nice minute. 

Oh, and it wasn’t no time till we got to living 
over the old days. And it wasn’t no time till 
Timothy and Eppleby was rolling over, recall- 
ing this and bringing back that. It wasn’t 
no time at all till every one of us was back 
twenty-five to thirty years, and telling about 
it. And Lucy, that ’d maneuvered should sit 
by Nick, I caught her looking across to me 
kind of superior, and like she could have told 
me, all the while, that something or other was 
so! 

“Let’s us drink him a toast,” says Timothy 
Toplady when we got through. ‘“‘Look-at 
here: To Nicholas Nordman, the big man of 
Friendship Village.” 

“Ves, sir!” says Silas Sykes. “And to 
Nicholas Nordman, that’s give us ten thou- 
sand dollars and a circus!” 

“No, sir!’? says Eppleby Holcomb, sudden. 
“‘None of them things. Let’s us drink just to 
Nick Nordman, that’s come back home!”’ He 
up with his hand, and it come down on Nick 
Nordman’s shoulder with a sound you could 
have heard all acrost the grounds. 

And as he done so, just for a fraction of 
nothing, Nick Nordman met my eyes. And 
we both knew what we both knew. 


UST then the band struck up, and the peo- 


ple was already pouring in the pasture, so . 


we scrabbled things up and all started for the 
tent. Nick was walking with Lucy. 

“Lucy,” I heard him say, ‘‘you look near 
enough like you used to, for you to be you!” 

She looked like a girl as she answered him. 
“You are you, Nick,” she says, simple and neat 
and direct. 

And me—I walked along, feeling grand. I 
kind of felt what all of us was feeling, and 
what everybody was going to feel down there 
in the big tent, when they knew. But far, far 
more, I sensed the thing that Nick Nordman, 
walking there with us, with about a hundred 
and fifty boys all waiting to sit down side of 
him at his circus—the thing that Nick Nord- 
man had found out. 

Him and me had “put it all over’ Mr. 
Nicholas Nordman, and no mistake. 

**God bless you, Calliope,’’ says he, when he 
got a chance. 

“Oh!” I says. ‘“‘He has. He has! He’s 
made folks so awful nice—when they just leave 
it show through!” 
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“What a can 
of Valspar did— 


*“*T took a few days off last week. Spent 
them with a can of Valspar varnish and a 
brush, the whole thing costing me only 
a few dollars. What happened these 
extracts from my diary show: 


“*Thursday—Valsparred the front door this morning. Found 
it easy to use Valspar. In the afternoon tackled the dining- 
table. Wonderful result! Valspar is certainly great stuff. 


“Friday — Big rain-storm woke me up in the night. 
Thought ‘there goes my Valsparred front door.’ But this morn- 
ing I discovered that rain doesn’t affect Valspar a particle. 
‘Today I Valsparred the hall and stairway, and the linoleum 
on the kitchen-floor. Valsparring is really great fun. 


*‘Saturday—Had heart failure at breakfast time when the 
maid upset a cup of boiling-hot coffee on the dining-table. But 
—did it faze Valspar? It did mot! Evidently Valspar is fool- 
proof. Wound up the week-end by Valsparring some of the 
woodwork and the baby-carriage. 


la ee 
Sunday —Took the baby out for an airing. Met some 
. . ‘ . . . . 
friends and they said Oh! doesn’t it look cunnin’ in its new 
carriage!’ But it wasn’t a new carriage: Valspar did it.” 
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VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 








Valspar is the wonderful water-proof varnish. 
Even botling water can’t turn it white. It protects 
and preserves all kinds of woodwork. It’s the 
varnish for every place in the home where var- 
nish should be used. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c in stamps and we will 
send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World—ESTABLISHED 1832 


New York VAENTAES Toronto London 


Boston (Trade Mark) Amsterdam 
W. P. FuLier & Co., 


Chicago 


San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


So eee a 
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Valentine’s Val-Enamel 


VAL-ENAMEL is an American product vastly 
superior to the finest imported enamels. /t starts 
Prax white and stays white. A small quantity covers 
STAYS WHITE a great deal of surface, enabling the painter to 
ter furnish a superior job at a reasonable cost. It 
Cee is washable. For dining-room, living-room or 
bedroom, for kitchen, pantry or bathroom, for 
interior or exterior work, use Val-Enamel. 
Ask the Valspar dealer for it. 
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Bake Anywhere 


This Ovenette is a nickel plated 
oven |! inches in diameter. 


It fits onto the three-heat Grill shown 
above and our other stoves. 

Bakes a loaf of bread, a roast or chicken 
as well and as quickly as the largest 
oven. A pan of biscuits in 10 minutes. 


Very economical; perfect results; 
scarcely any heat dissipated into the 
room. $3.50 (without stove). 


Table Cookery 
Cook right at the table. That 


means quick, cool cookery. 
You cook above and below the glowing 


coils —— two operations at once. Bakes, 
broils, boils, toasts to perfection. 


Three-heat Round Grill, including two 
dishes and griddle, $7.50. 


Radiant Stove; no dishes and only one 
t, $4.50. 








~the food saving =1u 


VIN Way 


willing servant stands at attention behind every electric light socket in 
your home, eager to take your orders. 


Why not give the orders? Why not set this idle energy working for you? 
And let it help you in your efforts to 


save food-values, save fuel, save time 


About half of the Journal readers who live in electrically-wired homes have 


already adopted the #efoiml way to thrift. Have you joined this Service 
Army? Do you realize that— 


— a Jotoml Grill will enable you to do two separate cooking operations at the same 


time, right at the table if you wish. 


It makes the preparation of breakfast or lunch 


quicker, simpler, cheaper, more interesting and comfortable 


—_ a Jfotroiml. Ovenette used over this Grill will bake a loaf of bread, or a chicken, or 


do any other similar operation as quickly and much more cheaply than the largest 
range. You save fuel and the room is not heated up 


—a Hotoml Valveless Percolator makes perfect coffee i in six or eight minutes after 
the cold water is put into it—amber clear, zipping hot 


— a Sotpoimf. Toaster gives you crunchy-brown toast as fast as wanted right at the 
table or bedside or out on the porch 


—a ffotroimt Iron cuts in half the time and the cost of the weekly ironing 


—a ffotioimt, Vacuum Cleaner insures an always-clean home at a sharp economy 
— and may enable you to dispense with a servant or extra help 


Crunchy Brown Toast 


Make it right at the table, take it off ~ 


from Hotpoint Toaster hot and delecta- 
bly brown. 


The removable rack keeps the toast 
hot and provides a handy way for 
serving. 


Hotpoint Toaster is nickel plated and 
highly polished. Will last indefinitely. 
Attaches to any lamp socket, so you 
can take it to the invalid’s bedside or 
out on the porch for summertime 
luncheon. 


Speeds up breakfast, keeps the room 
cool, enables you to eat in the most 
comfortable spot in the house. $5.00, 
including the detachable toast rack. 


Your Hotpoint Dealer 


Somewhere right a you there is a Hotpoint 
dealer who bel demonstrate these and 
the numerous lotpoint appliances. If 
you do not plo x your Hotpoint dealer, 
write us for his name. 


cook in cool comfort 


Yes, Hotpoint appliances offer a real opportunity to economize in household operations. 


But that is not all, for these appliances put an end to the hot, stuffy kitchen with the 
ever-present dirt, and the endless trouble and bother. 





Save on Ironing 


Join the more than 3,000,000 women 
who now iron the Hotpoint way and 
save on your ironing —— save time, 
strength, patience; iron in comfort. 
The Hotpoint Iron has many exclusive 
advantages. Such as — 


—attached stand 
—hot point 
—cool handle 
—cord protector 
—thumb rest, and 
many others. 
This shows the 
thumb rest. It 
“rests the wrist.” 





Nickel plated and highly polished. Ebonized 
handle. 3 lb. size $4 00; 5 and 6 lb. sizes $5.00. 


It’s so easy to cook electrically ——snap, you have heat — snap, the expense stops. 


Perk it at Table 


-That’s good advice because it means 


several things 


—— it means zipping hot coffee 7 or 8 minutes 
after cold water is put into the pot 


—— it means economy because less coffee is 
needed to obtain a satisfactory brew 


—— it means amber-clear coffee, always 


The Hotpoint Percolator is equipped 
with our automatic switch so that if 
the current is left on the empty pot, no 
damage will result. 


Also, the Hotpoint Percolator is valve- 
less — no floats, valves, traps or other 
complicated parts to annoy. 


Several sizes both pot and machine 
style, from $8.00 to $18.00. The 6 cup 
panelled pot as shown is $10.50. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, INC. 


HucHeS 


NEW YORK 


tea 
Household, Labor Saving, Electrical Appliances 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


Sfotpoint. 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 





























The New Work for Summer Fairs 
For Babies and Children—Things That Sell Well 















Batiste Cap With 


A Fido Rattle Cont Colne 


Cute Birthday Card 





Just Like Mother’s and Cap to Match 


OU will want to do your part this summer in 

helping some Y. M. C. A. or Red Cross bazaar 
or fair. Here are little things that every girl or 
woman likes to make—that always sell quickly, and 
that women love to buy. The baby is one of our 
chief concerns and everything for its health and 
comfort should be done. New among hand-woven 
articles from Canadian weavers is the unique crib 
cover with the quaint little figures. This is in heavy 
tinted linen, and will prove an heirloom in the family. 
Crib blankets from the looms of these same weavers 
come in soft white yarn with pale blue or pink borders. 





The Very First Sweater 









Handmade Crib Coverlet in Ecru Linen. 
Made by Canadian Weavers 


These Two Trays Fitted With Toilet 
Articles and Bath Toys Fit Into the Box 





New Idea in a 
Baby’s Toilet 


Coach Pillow Trimmed With Gingham 
Squares and Cross-Stitch Embroidery 


ee: i 4 bie 38 + 


Lovely Little Sum- 
mer Wrapping 
Blanket for After 
the Bath, Knitted in 
White Floss With a 
Colored Border 





The Use of Soft 
Rags, Pale Blue and 
White, Made This 
WovenCushion for a 
Coach; it Will Stand 
Many Tubbings 








A Coach Blanket That Would Delight Any Mother 


Woolly Ball Rattle 


One More Lovely Blanket in Double Knitting 





NOTE—For ten cents in stamps (and 3 cents postage) the Needlework Editors will be glad to send, upon request, a pamphlet containing the directions 
for making the handmade articles and the addresses of the dealers handling those which were obtained from shops. 
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LINEN RUGS 





Build Your 
(Color Schemes 


from thefloorup. Let your rugs strike 
the keynote in each picture of color 
harmony. Plan every room in your 
house upon the rich, colorful founda- 
tion of KrgarFLax Linen Rucs and 
you will find the most beautiful deco- 
rative effects surprisingly easy of at- 
tainment. The Klearflax colors are 
solid colors—giving you the greatest 
opportunity to achieve asymphony of 
blending or contrasting tones, as you 
will. Their range includes all of the 
dainty shades so seldom found in floor 
coverings andall ofthe deeper, darker 
colors as well, 

It is linen’s affinity for pure, true color— 
working in unison with -linen’s traditional 
durability, Thick and heavy witha flat-lying 


weight of four poundsto the yard, the Klear- 
flax Linen Rugs wear as super-linen! 


ReversisiE, they are floor coverings which 
double the life of their appearance, Moth- 
proof, easily cleaned, dust-resisting, they are 
practical—economical rugs of glorious colors. 
At better class furniture and department stores 
everywhere. 

WouLp you like an expert’s advice on room dec- 
oration? Then send for*‘The Rug andthe Color 
Scheme.” This 36 page book shows in full color 
a number of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes, It also explains clearly and 
simply how to plan any room. Write to our 
Duluth office for it— it’s free. 





You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in ‘Taupe, 
Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, Browns, Rose,and 
natural Buff, in these sizes and at these prices: 


27 X S§4in. . $4.50 
5.60 





30 x Goin. . 


36 x 72in For bathrooms, hos- 


8,00 pitals,and general san- 


42x 7Yafl. . 15.00 itary uses, we recom- 
: x R. : — mend the Klearflax 

x i ie a Natural Rug, This rug 
2 . Sede Pon may be scrubbed and 


cleanedindefinitely, It 
is our only washable 
rug and comes in 
natural linen (flaxen) 
color, 


$4.00 per square yd. 
in stock widths, any 
length. Pricessome- 
what higher in far 
West and South, 











KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 


lait 
LINEN RUGS 






AMRAD AR i v \ 


For (olr Harmony and Long Wear 
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The Business of Being a Housewife 


in the Summer Time 


HE Armour Oval Label is not only a mark of highest 
quality in foods, but is also the mark of greatest 


kitchen convenience. 


In all Armour foods, the work of preparation for the table 


has been carried as far forward as possible. 
them are cooked, ready to serve. 


Many of 
Meal-getting is a 


task quickly accomplished and satisfying in result, when 
the pantry shelf and refrigerator are well stocked with 


A “L777 ours 


Quality Products 


Armour’s Pure Foods offer the best of the nation’s resources in their 


most nourishing and appetizing forms. 


Fish, Soups, Meats, Vegetables, 


Fruits, Syrups, Seasonings, Sauces, Beverages and Condiments come in 
convenient packages and so great variety that the housewife can choose 


an assortment sure to please the tastes of her family and guests. 


Conservation foods are prominent in the long list of products that are 


sold under the Oval Label — mark of Armour’s best. 


Vegetole saves 


kitchen fats. Armour’s Syrups save sugar; ewes and Nat- Ola Oleo- 


margarines save table fats; rice and other cereals save wheat. 


You Need This Book 


Complete menus can be served from Armour’s Quality 
Products. Our book, “The Business of Being a House- 
wife”, tells how to prepare them. This book will pay 
for itself several times over in the preparation of a 
single dish—many times over in a day’s meals. It will 
be sent to you on receipt of 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
to pay postage and packing charges. Address Domestic 
Science Dept., Desk 94, Armour and Company, Chicago. 





Member of the 
United States Food 
Administration 





Wiledd Package Foods Includ- Stockinet Star Ham Cloverbloom Butter 
ing Meats, Fish, Soups, Fruit, Star Bacon ketdedé Frankfurt 
Vegetables, Pork and Beans, “Simon Sausage 
Condiments, Peanut Butter, 
Evaporated Milk, Rice, Coffee, Vegetole (Shortening) Grape Juice 

etc. ieezhedd Eves Jams and Jellies 





Ask Your Dealer For These Oval Label Products 


Pure” Leaf Lard Keeiedé ~Oleomargarine 








ARMOUR + COMPANY 


1394 
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The Man From Down the Gulf 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


‘Mr. Maridean,” he said, “‘it becomes my 
painful duty to dis—to dis—m——-”’ he began 
to flounder. 

Across Bud Maridean’s slouching spine a 
tremor quivered. ‘‘ You mean for what I done,” 
he gasped, ‘‘that you-all is going to hurt my 
boy down there in the Gulf? Him that’s so 
proud about having his pa to school; him that 
sold his—gun, even. You—goin’ to send me 
back dirty—to him?” 

‘‘Nevertheless,” shivered Allan Phaiette, 

“right is—right. da 

Like a giant bowing to some pygmy’s de- 
cree, Bud Maridean’s chin dropped down on 
his breast. Then perfectly quietly the great 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. 

“Oh, I say!’’ winced a plaid-suited young 
dandy from the back row. 

From the front row a threadbare theological 
student jumped to his feet. ‘‘But is right 
always right, Doctor Phaiette?”’ he asked be- 
wilderedly. ‘“Aren’t there circumstances some- 
times that—that 

“Ts right always right?” 
pected voices took up the cry. 

Staring dazedly out at the sixteen faces that 
stared so dazedly at him, Allan Phaiette con- 
ceived the only originalidea of his life. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘ you may leave your blue books 
on my desk. We shall proceed with the ethics 
examination. But it will be along—different 
lines.” 

In the moment’s confusion and bustle that 
ensued Allan Phaiette regained, to all outward 
appearances, at least, the brisk composure 
which was his chief stock in trade. 

‘Mr. Maridean,”’ he resumed quite abruptly, 
“there are certain aspects of your story, cer- 
tain unwontedly touching features, I mean, 
that—that The unusual, indeed I might 
say the extraordinary, circumstance of your 
boy’s connection with your college work 
It is quite evident that the situation before us 
is a distinctly unusual one. The class very 
plainly feels it. I myself, while not relinquish- 
ing for one instant’”—he quickened more 
sternly—‘‘my unswerving belief that right is 
right, am willing—in the interests of mercy as 
well as justice—to—unconventional as it is— 
to put the whole matter up to your classmates, 
here and now, and let them decide the measure 
of your fault—and the punishment thereof.” 


A UNCONSCIOUS apparently of his tears 
as of his height or his great shock of hair, 
Bud Maridean stared slowly round from the 
surprised and embarrassed faces of his com- 
panions to the inscrutable countenance of his 
“You mean, Doc,” he asked, “that 
if they say I stays, I stays? And if they say 
I goes, I goes?” 

“*Ves, exactly that,” said Allan Phaiette. 

“And what-all do you reckon that I have to 
do about it?”’ puzzled Bud Maridean. 

“‘Nothing,” said Allan Phaiette, ‘“‘except 
just to answer a few of our questions. We want 
you to tell us a little about yourself, I mean— 
where you live, what you do, how you hap- 
pened in the first place to—to want to come up 
here to college?” 

“‘O—h,” mused Bud Maridean, with a 
sheepish ‘but by no means unattractive grin. 
Perfectly patiently then he refolded his arms 
on his breast and awaited his cross-examination. 

“Fire away, gentlemens,”’ he invited. 

“First of all,” interposed Allan Phaiette, 
‘how old are you?” 

‘‘Thirty-five,”” acknowledged Bud Mari- 
dean. 

“Thirty-five!” gasped Phaiette. Ina sob of 
the mind he saw his own barren years. A 
grandfather at thirty-five! Hectically he 
plunged on with his questioning. ‘‘ And what 
is your profession? ”’ 

“*Profession?”’? puzzled Bud Maridean. 
““Why, down where I lives,” said he, “‘just to 
be a man is about as much profession as any 
feller’s liable to tackle.” 

‘*Where do you live?”’ quizzed Allan Phai- 
ette. 

“Tlives,” said Bud Maridean, “¢ 
rotted pier down in the Gulf.’ 

“Ves, but where? ”’ insisted Phaiette. ‘‘ Where 
were you born, I mean?” 

“T was born,” conceded Bud Maridean, * in 
a smugglin’ boat runnin’ between 

‘““Who were your father and mother?”’ in- 
terrupted the theological student. 





A dozen unex- 








on a little old 





ITH a slow twist of his body, Bud Mari- 
dean resurveyed his questioners. ‘‘Say, 
gentlemens,” he protested, “‘this-here process 
of yours is altogether too much like bein’ taken 
to pieces with a spoon. If you-all will just tell 
me once quite plain what you want 
‘*We want the story of your life,” grinned 
the neighbor from whom Bud had borrowed 
the blue book. 

“*YVes, just the story of your life,” 
Phaiette encouragingly. 

““O—h,” mused Bud. ‘‘It ain’t the story of 
me, anyway,” he protested. . “‘I ain’t ever done 
nothin’. It’s the story of Bert.” 

‘* All right, then,” fidgeted everybody. ‘‘ Tell 
us the story of Bert.” 

Twice Bud Maridean swallowed audibly 
without further oratorical effort; then, “‘Have 
any of you gentlemens ever been down the 
Gulf?” he began. 

“*No,” wagged the class’ multiple head. 

“Tt ain’t brown, you know, like your mud- 
puddin’ waters around here,” confided Bud 
Maridean with palpable pride. ‘‘It’s blue!” 
he rammed home with increasing pride. ‘‘ And 
green! And pink! And purple! And every 
other blamed color you ever dreamed of when 
your head ached! And the sun steams down 
on it all day long, boilin’ blue, boilin’ green, 
boilin’ everything. And the white beaches 
flash and slash like a knife thrust. And the 
green palms keep right on wavin’, and the 





repeated 


shells keep right on scrunchin’, and the waves 
keep right on moanin’. And it’s awful hot. 
And the sharks keep finnin’ around behind 
your boat. And the great flat stinger rays go 
flopping across the top of the waves. And it’s 
awful hot—and—and blue! And every time 
you sets foot on a beach a bunch of pelican- 
birds scales up. And it’s awful hot—and— 
and—green. And—and trifle be- 
wildered, he stopped and looked cautiously 
around him. 

“Ves—and ‘green’ you were saying,” 
prompted Allan Phaiette. 

“*Oh, yes”’; Bud Maridean brightened. ‘ And 
when I was sixteen I was as big as I am now, 
’most, and I could swim like a shark and fight 
like a shark; and I’d earned my own grub ever 
since I was eleven. And I could read a little 
and write a little. And after I’d licked all my 
brothers, and after I’d grown too long for my 
father’s bed and too broad for my mother’s 
grub plate, I calculated on it’s bein’ about time 
I was havin’ a bed and a grub plate of my own. 
And there was a girl, of course, and I couldn’t 
wait for nothin’. And there was a man who 
wanted me to go on down the Gulf and mend 
up a old broke pier. So I takes my little old 
gas boat, my little old chuggin’ fish boat, you 
know, all smell and push, and I takes my gun 
and my hooks and grains and a whole old heap 
of rice and white bacon and sugar and coffee— 
and two extra shirts—and an old book maga- 
zine I had. And I takes the girl and ——” 





OW old did you say you were when you 
were married?” interrupted a lantern- 
jawed grind. 

‘‘Sixteen,” said Maridean. 

“And your wife?”’ stammered the grind. 

‘Oh, I dunno,”’ mused Maridean. ‘‘Some- 
where about the same, I reckon.” 

With a little, gasping sigh the football cap- 
tain reached out and took his stalwart right 
tackle by the chin. ‘‘When you were sixteen, 
son,” he confided audibly, ‘‘ you were in Faunt- 
leroys and lace collars.” 

““We was young,” admitted Bud Maridean 
without resentment. ‘‘ We was nine days chug- 
gin’ down the Gulf,” he counted out conscien- 
tiously on his fingers. ‘‘And nights we bunks 
in a little old brown, salty blanket rolled up on 
one of these-here white-shell beaches. And it 
was December. And lor’, butit was hot. And 
there was oysters as big as your two fists growin’ 
on every mangrove. And there was tarpons 
turnin’ like mill wheels in the shallows—and 
rays as tall as a man, tiltin’ out to sea on the 
tips of their tails—and white gulls circlin’ over- 
head—and ibises and pelicans—millions of ’em. 
And there was the girl. And — 

Reflectively for an instant Bad Maridean 
furrowed his face into an interminable fretwork 
of gray lines. ‘‘When we got to that little old 
pier down the Gulf, it sure was rotted,” con- 
fided Bud Maridean. ‘The piles was rotted. 
The planks was rotted. The nails was rotted. 
There was hyacinths slushin’ around init every- 
wheres. And an alligator’s hole gapin’ up out 
of the muck. And plumb in the middle of it 
all a great old wallopin’ he-rattler a-snoozin’ in 
the sun.” 

“Hi! But I bet that turned her some white,”’ 
gibed the plaid-suited dandy. 


ITH a vague, mournful sort of surprise, 

Bud Maridean turned his big eyes to the 
speaker. ‘‘There ain’t nothin’,” he explained, 
“that could ’a’ turned that girl any whiter than 
she was intended for. The sun don’t tan our 
women; nothin’ don’t flush’em. From bornin’ 
till dyin’. they stays white—and slimmer, like 
the Gulf grinds shells. And so,” continued Bud 
Maridean quite simply, “ we sets out to fix up 
the little old pier. 

“How long did it take you?” interposed 
Allan Phaiette. 

‘“We’re fixin’ it yet,” said Bud Maridean. 
Lor’, how we worked—killin’ rattlers, and 
skinnin’ alligators, and grainin’ sharks 

‘And building a house?” worried the theo- 
logical student. 

“‘Well—maybe it weren’t exactly a house,” 
admitted Bud Maridean, ‘‘but there was some 
boards to it; and it stood out kind of pleasant 
in the middle of the pier where the rattlers 
was; and we thatched it good and dry with 
them palmetto fans. And we cleared out a 
patch of ground back of the pier and 

Before the sudden speculative crook of the 
football captain’s eyebrow, Bud Maridean’s 
throat muscles knotted ever so slightly above 
the roll of his blue-flannel collar. 

“*Oh, I suppose of course a man would have 
been more use to me,” he conceded, ‘‘ but I had 
to have the girl. There was clams to eat, and 
mullet, and jewfish, and—clams. And we raised 
a little rice and a few yams now and then. And 
there was clams. And sometimes likelier than 
not, of course, back in the Big Sticks I strikes a 
deer or a wild turkey. And every time a fish 
boat done come down it brings us white bacon 
and gasoline. And there was clams.” 

“Yes, and then?”’ prodded Allan Phaiette. 

‘* And then there was Bert!” said Bud Mari- 
dean. 

“Oh, and then?” quickened somebody. 

“And then there was Liz,’ droned Bud 
Maridean. ‘‘And then there was Arabella. 
And then there was Sally. And then there 
was ” With a slightly twisted smile he 
seemed suddenly to take the whole class into 
some inner confidence: ‘Why, when I was 
twenty-one I had four kids already,” he said. 

‘““How many have you got—now?” gasped 
Allan Phaiette in spite of himself. 

“Eleven,” said Bud Maridean. ‘There was 
fourteen. But Henry got drownded, and Mabel 
shotted her head off, and little Liz just ailed 
herself todeath. But Bert now! He’s husky.” 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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Ma , 
Loo ing forward 


N THESE “look-ahead” days—more 

than ever before—the permanence of 
Holmes & Edwards silver plated spoons 
and forks should be a comfort to know 
about. 


This long, long service—this promise of 
dependable companionship— is secured in 
two ways: 


In Holmes & Edwards sitver incain spoons 
and forks, by blocks of solid silver under- 
neath the all-over heavy silver plating, 
guaranteed for a lifetime (marked 
‘“SILVER INLAID"’), Set six teaspoons $3.25 


PP a 


In Holmes & Edwards wear-proor PLATE 
(marked “xwu-e") by additional silver 
plating scientifically applied at the wearing 
surfaces. Set six teaspoons $2.75 








HOLMES &EDWARDS 
Silver Plate 


Watch for display of these patterns at 
jewelers during week of Fune 3rd to 8th 
w 


Houmes £3 Epwarps SILVER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Canadian Factory: kK 
> Standard Silver Co. of Toronto, Limited 
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Carolina me ewport 


Pattern Pattern 


~ 
De Sanc Jamestown 
Pattern Pattern 
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See How This 


Motor Saves 
You Drudgery! 


HIS wonderful 

little electric 
Home Motor will 
fan, sew, whip 
cream, sharpen 
knives, or polish 
silver, and is recom- 
mended by several 
hundred thousand 
housewives. 










































Phone your dealer for 
a Hamilton Beach Motor on a 
week’s free trial. Any electric, hard- 
ware, or sewing machine dealer will 
be glad to do this. 


It Fans 


In addition toall the other uses, you have 
a perfect fan. On the hot, sultry days of 
summer you can summon cool breezes whenever you want, by 
simply attaching the fan device to the Hamilton Beach Motor. 


It Sews 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it. Simply place this little 
motor under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or 
new), instantly change it into a self-operating electric. No 
screws or bolts to attach—no skill required to operate. Sews 
slow or fast without effort or drudgery; no more broken thread; 
always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious device. 
Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, stir cake or 
make delicious mayonnaise—the things you have wished could 
be done by power instead of by hand. 


It Sharpens Knives 


Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding Attach- 
ment. You know how much of the time you work with dull 
knives because you have no satisfactory way to sharpen them. 
Now you can always have keen-edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day—it no longer exists for you 
when you have the Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
brighten the silver. It works a magic transformation—quickly 
and without effort on your part. 







































> ° Phone your electric, hardware or sewing ma- 
A Week’s Free Trial tor ee, ood have Sew 2 delivered tor 
a WEEK'S FREE TEST without cost. Or write us and we will arrange for FREE 
TRIAL. Booklet, “‘Housework and Health"’ on request. 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 


1541 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 
































The Man From Down the Gulf 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


‘* How long’s your working day down there? ”’ 
asked the football captain a bit abruptly. 

“We gets up at the first streak of light,” said 
Bud Maridean, “and goes to bed at dark. We 
ain’t never been very long on lights.” Witha 
sweeping glance, that yet had no particular 
purport to it, he seemed to gather every eye 
in the room to his own. ‘‘Time down there 
ain’t like what it is up here,” he confided 
mournfully. ‘There’s more of it, I means. 
It’s more longer. And more silenter. And 
more hotter. Sometimes to we-all down there, 
I means, it seems as if we didn’t have nothin’ 
except time.” 

“But surely something must happen some- 
time,”’ cried the right tackle. 

“Sure it happens,’”’ conceded Bud Maridean. 
“That’s just what I’m a-sayin’. It keeps 
righton happenin’, time does! Mornin’—noon— 
and night—over and over and over. Every 
sweatin’ day just the same as every other 
sweatin’ day. Every slimy clammin’ just the 
same as every other slimy clammin’! Swamp 
and water and sky, fish and white-bacon grease 
and rice—on and on—till the sun stinks and 
the moon is stale, and in all the earth and sky 
there ain’t one single thing left that keeps new 
to you every time except your woman and the 
taste of a drink.” 

“But—but the college part of it,” inter- 
cepted Allan Phaiette. ‘‘ How did you ever 
happen to think of college?” 


“IT’S the college part of it I was just comin’ 

to,” said Bud Maridean. ‘‘ My wife—she 
don’t read or write any, but she likes pictures. 
And after Bert come I asks a fish-boat man: 
‘Say, where does you-all get these-here book- 
magazines I see sloshin’ round the bottoms of 
your boats?’ And he tells me you can hire 
?em by the year. And he gives me a place in 
New York where I can write to. And I sends 
?em a chunk of alligator hides and jollies ’em 
along a bit about tradin’ even. And I don’t 
hear nothin’ for most six months. 

“And then the book-magazines begin to 
come. They sends me politics, they sends me 
fashions, they sends me things they call jokes, 
they sends me histories, they sends me lov- 
in’s. And some of them ain’t got no pictures. 
And some of them I can’t make no sense out 
of, nohow. But they keeps right on a’comin’ 
just the same. And Bert, he learns to read 
on one of the book-magazines. And the more 
the book-magazines keeps on comin’ the more 
me and Bert we sees that there's other places 
than just ‘Down the Gulf.’ 

“‘And my wife, she sees the same, only she 
don’t calculate on seein’ the use of any other 
places. And no matter how much you read 
you don’t read anywhere’s near as much as 
you think you’re goin’ to. It’s awful hot. 
And it’s awful dazzlin’. And your blood gets 
runnin’ awful thick. 

Lor’, but it made my soul sick,” said Bud 
Maridean. 

Again the houndlike eyes gazed strickenly 
from one staring face to another. Perplexedly 
the great shaggy head began to wag the refu- 
tation of its own questions. 

“You’ve got your full growth,” puzzled Bud 
Maridean, ‘and you’ve fought all-the folks 
that you wanted to fight; and you’ve swum 
all the swimmin’ that’s in you; and you’ve 
gun-shotted the only man you know that 
needed to be gun-shotted; and you’ve catched 
every kind of fish there is in the Gulf; and 
you’ve been to Cuby once; and you’ve had 
your woman; and you’ve got all the kids now 
that there’s names for; and some of your kids 
is beginning to have their kids; and you’re 
only thirty-five. And what to blazes are you 
goin’ to do with all the rest of your years?” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked a narrow- 
chested lad. 


“T DONE this,” said Bud Maridean: ‘“ There 

was a crazy preacher come down the Gulf, 
and the way he run his gas boat he was pretty 
comfortable certain to be drownded most any 
day. And he didn’t wear much clothes to 
speak of, except spectacle glasses. And he had 
long white hair like a woman’s. And he used 
to tear up and down among them floatin’ 
islands yellin’ ‘Hallelujah!’ till you could hear 
the seams of his boat split. ’Way out late in 
the Gulf at night we used to hear him ‘ Halle- 
lujah-ing’ till you could scratch a match on 
your spine. 

“But I reckoned somehow that he weren’t 
all curls or all loon. And I runs him down one 
day in a little old bayou where he was restin’ to 
watch some tarponsturn. And I jumps aboard 
him. ‘Mornin’,’ I says. 

“** Hallelujah!’ says he. 

“*¢ A man as bright as you are ought to wear 
more pants,’ says I. 

“‘* Hallelujah!’ says he. 

“Now, see here,’ I says kind of earnest, 
*this-here Gulf is just about the same as my 
front yard. And I’ve gota woman. AndI’ve 
got eight female children. And while there’s 
certain singin’ notes in your lungs that is 
almost human, your clothes is irregular.’ 

“** Hallelujah!’ says he. 

“And I draws my gun on him. ‘Now, see 
here,’ says I, ‘it don’t make no difference to 
me no-a-ways whether you puts pants on your- 
self or whether the undertaker puts ’em on 
you. -But if you says “ Hallelujah” to me 
again, I’m sure goin’ to let heaven right into 
your gizzard!’ 

“ And ‘ Halle—Halle——,’ he starts in, and 
then suddenly he stops and holds up his hand, 
and darned if he ain’t grinnin’. ‘Don’t do it!’ 


e says. 

“‘ And then we shakes hands and goes down 
in his cabin and he shows me a whole heap of 
books he has, andsome pictures about churches. 
And every time I sees the ‘ Hallelujah’ comin’ 
on again, I soothes it with the gun. And I stays 


and eats with him. And T seen he’s very 
educated. 

“And I says to him: ‘It don’t make no dif- 
ference to me what you’re restin’ from down here 
in the Gulf. You ain’t by no means the only 
man I’ve ever seen whose folks done turned 
him out in the warm ’stead of the cold. And 
reasonin’ how you knew mote once than you 
do now, and surely must know more now than 
you did once, I reckon there’s a cross-trail some- 
a-wheres in your experience where you might 
be able to help me with this-here trouble that 
is sore perplexin’ me.’ 

“Boy, boy,’ says the Loon, ‘what’s the 
matter with you?’ 

““T’'m tired,’ says I, ‘of seein’ the sun rise 
stale!’ 

““*Tell me about it,’ says the Loon.” 


“CO I DONE told him—him and me settin’ 

there in his boat watchin’ the tarpons turn; 
him holdin’ on to his books, and me to the gun. 
And when we was all through, ‘ Boy,’ he says, 
‘you certainly is dyin’ of an ingrowing one- 
ness. What kills others cures some,’ says he. 
‘It’s crowds you need. You're plumb dyin’ of 
bein’ only yourself. You ain’t never been a 
crowd-all-at-once—eleven pairs of arms and 
legs and lungs, I means,’ says the Loon; ‘you 
ain’t never bursted your eleven hearts out in 
one of these-here football scraps. A thousand 
pairs of thuddin’ feet,’ says the Loon, ‘and a 
thousand crackin’ packages, and a thousand 
achin’ backs, you ain’t never fought your way 
home at night in a tramway car.’ 

“And sure at first,” said Bud Maridean, “I 
thinks he was just saying ‘Hallelujah’ back- 
wards at me. And then sort of slowlike I seen 
sudden what he means. ‘No, I ain’t—never 
been a crowd,’ I says. 

“““ Bein’ a crowd,’ says the Loon, ‘is part of 
every man’s education.”’ 

““*But what about this-here education busi- 
ness?’ I snaps out. ‘I got a boy; his name’s 
Bert. What bloomin’ difference would this- 
here education business make to him?’ 

““And ‘Boy, boy,’ the Loon whimpers, ‘it 
makes this difference: It helps a feller see 
through to the back sides of things. And if 
you only knew what there was on the other 
side of the sun, you wouldn’t get tired of 
seein’ it come up. But most of all,’ says the 
Loon, ‘it gives a man theories to pack his 
nerves in. And the man who’s got theories 
can’t never be teetotally squashed by nothin’. 
If I hadn’t had a theory about this-here soli- 
tude,’ begins the Loon; and then suddenlike 
he jumps up. ‘Go get educated! Go get 
educated!’ he hollers, and kisses me on the brow. 

“T thanks him very kindly for his advice, 
and I thrungs him into the Gulf for his kiss.” 

“And then what did you do?” murmured 
Allan Phaiette. 


V HY, then I goes home,”’ said Bud Mari- 

dean. ‘‘And I saysto Bertin the mornin’, 
‘Bert,’ I says, ‘ you’ve got to gotoschool.’ And, 
gee, don’t Bert’s eyes shine! ‘There’s nothin’,’ 
says Bert, ‘that would please me more. I’ve 
dreamed of it,’ says Bert, ‘I’ve bursted my heart 
out for it!’ ‘All right,’ says I, ‘go take them 
alligator skins and them panther hides and the 
chug boat and go on up to the tradin’ station 
and see what trade you can make for some of 
these-here clothes to go to schoolin.’ So Bert 
he goes. And my! but don’t I strut around 
some and think big! I seen him a boat captain. 
I seen him an engineer. I seen him an admiral. 

“But when he come back at the end of five 
days, he—come back with a wife instead! Seen 
his first girl! And lor’, he couldn’t wait for 
nothin’. 

“So we-all goes back to clammin’ again,” 
sighed Bud Maridean. ‘‘ But Bert and me, we 
don’t speak much—not for months we don’t 
speak much. And then there comes a day 
when Bert and his woman they has a ‘Bert.’ 
And I speaks first. ‘Well, now are you satis- 
fied?’ I says. But Bert he just grins. And he 
likes his woman fine. And he likes his kid. 
But it ain’t so awful long before I seen him 
round again a-hankerin’ for his books. And 
something busts in my brain and I sure see 
red. And I turns on Bert and I says: ‘Well, 
there’s somebody in this family who’s a-goin’ 
to take his chancet when he sees it. And that’s 
mel. I’m goin’ to college!’ 

‘“**Who’s goin’ to send you?’ gasps Bert. 

“¢Vou are!’ says I. ‘And when your kid’s 
turn comes he’s a-goin’ to send you! There 
ain’t no other chancet for us the way we-all 
lives down here. It ain’t our fault,’ I bellows, 
‘that we-all marries too young down here! It’s 
the drive of the first-born. Let the first-born 

ay. 
“** All right. I pays,’ says Bert, kind of sick. 
And he starts inside. 

“But I jostles him in the ribs. And we 
stays out and wrastles a while; and I lets him 
throw me once till he feels more happy. And 
then we both go insides and tells my woman. 
And my, but don’t Bert strut! 

‘“** Ma,’ says Bert, ‘I’m a-goin’ to send Bud 
here to college!’ 

“* He sure is,’ says I. ‘I’m a-goin’ way up 
North to Alabama or Georgia or New York. 
And I’m a-goin’ to school!’ 

“And she? She keeps right on a-sayin’ 
nothin’ for two days. And then she says: ‘ Bud, 
if you-all’s a-goin’ way up North to Alabama 
or Georgia or New York to school, it’s more’n 
probable that you won’t never come back?’ 
‘Maybe so,’ I says. ‘But I’m a-goin’ just the 
same.’ And I seen Bert turn at his own woman. 
And ‘ How old is the kid now?’ I hearn him 
say. ‘Ninety-one days,’ says his woman. And 
I seen him countin’ off the years on his fingers. 

“So I seen this-here college writ up in a 
book,” said Bud Maridean, “and I writes to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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So. embarrassing—so expensive— 
| = gm §=aand so unnecessary! 










Your prettiest blouse back from the cleaners 
with a perspiration odor still clinging to it! An 
expensive new frock absolutely ruined by one or 
two wearings! - Ugly stains on the lining of your 
new coat!’ And every one of these annoyances 
iS sO unnecessary! 


























Stains — odor — that won’t come out 


The cleaner’s bill itself is bad enough, but how 
wretched to find your waist— your very prettiest 
— still has the marks of perspiration on it! And 
even the odor just won’t come out! And it could 
have been so easily prevented. If you had used 
Odorono it never would have had the tiniest 
perspiration stain or odor on it 


It’s wicked to spoil dresses that way! 


“T never feel limp and damp, nor spoil my party 
gowns dancing! I couldn’t afford it — and it isn’t 
right in these war times. Not even the slightest 
4 stains or moisture would touch your gowns— 

4 after a dozen wearings—if you used Odorono. 
And it makes you feel so different, too, so gay 
and confident, because you are fresh and dainty -,. 
and know you will be all the evening ”’ 
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OUR dresses, blouses, coats can be kept as dainty, as unspoiled by any 
mark or odor of perspiration, as the day you bought them. 
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Excessive perspiration that spoils your clothes, causes you embarrass- 
ment, is not healthful. Healthful perspiration comes out evenly over the body. 
Odorono, a toilet water formulated by a physician, used twice or three times a 
week, corrects this condition completely. The underarms, feet, hands or fore- 
head stay dry and sweet—you perspire unnoticeably all over. 


You follow the simple directions—pat this rosy toilet water on your troubled 
skin—it dries—you use a bit of cold cream—and are careful not to rub the skin 
for a little while. And the skin, wherever you use Odorono, stays absolutely 
dry and odorless for three days! You have never felt so exquisitely fresh before ! 

Use it tonight; do not have another day of embarrassment, another dress 
or coat ruined. 

At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial 
size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The Odorono Co., 
710 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Canadian address: The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Write for our booklet, “The Appealing Charm of Daintiness”— to know 


more about perspiration and how to relieve it. Suggest to the men in 
your family that they write for “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 






Saves silk stockings, too! 


** Odorono has saved me dollars in silk stockings! 
It’s perspiration that makes the threads wear out 
and break. And Odorono, used two or three times a 
week, keeps your feet cool and dry all the time. 
They never feel hot and tender — but so comfortable 
i in your shoes all the time! ”’ 


Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 


“*We do not believe that any harm can come from 
stopping the excretion of perspiration in limited\'' 
areas, such as under the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 

“Experimental and practical tests show that 
Odorono is harmless, economical and effective 
uhen employed as directed, and will injure 2 
neither the skin nor the health.’’ 


LEWIS B. ALLYN, Westfield, Mass, 
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DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 
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Sani-Flush 





Cleans Toilet Bowls Without Scouring 


THOROUGHLY clean and sanitary ~ 
toilet bowl is a great comfort to the 
housekeeper. | 


And now, the toilet bowl is the easiest part 
of your bathroom to keep clean. 


Sani-Flush does the work that you formerly 
tried to do by hand. | 


Sani-Flush has eliminated for all time the 
old, unpleasant, scrubbing, scouriag, dipping 
methods that used to be really necessary. It 
has displaced the use of dangerous acids. 


Sani-Flush saves time and labor—and con- 
serves health. 


Just sprinkle a little of it into the bowl, 
follow directions, and flush. Stains, odors and 
incrustations vanish. Both the bowl and the 
hidden trap become as clean and white as new. 


And Sani-Flush cannot injure either bowl 
or connections. 


Let Sani-Flush clean your toilet bowl, from 
now on. Get it from your grocer or druggist 
today. Price, 25 cents. 


If your dealer can't supply you, we will send you 
Sani-Flush direct, upon receipt of 25c. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO,, Ltd. 


Toronto 
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THE MAN FROM 
DOWN THE GULF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


’em, and I asks, ‘How can a feller who don’t 
know nothin’ come to college?’ ‘He can’t!’ 
they says.’”? In Bud Maridean’s leathery, 
weather-beaten cheek suddenly a most incon- 
gruous dimple opened. “So I comes!” he 
grinned. “‘ Andsure the comin’ was easier than 
thestayin’. The Prexy, hedon’tlikeme. And 
the Dean, he don’t like me nohow. But when 
I done told ‘em a preacher sent me, they 
reckoned they’d try me out. But the fellers 
they seem to like me fine,” he bristled proudly. 
** And sure that football game, it’s a-bein’ some 
crowd. 

“And there was a man comin’ up in the 
boat,” he reverted transiently, “and he done 
told me that any feller with Latin and ethics 
has a liberal education. So I tries this-here 
Latin first,’’ sighed Bud Maridean, “and, be- 
lieve me, there’s nothin’ in it. It ain’t direct. 
But this-here ethics, I like it fine. Only when 
I gets out of the room’’—worriedly the great 
hands went creeping to his temples—“TI can’t 
remember nothin’ of whatit’s all about. And 
Bert down there in the Gulf, he’s payin’ hard 
for me to get ethics. And I been here five 
months now. And I’ve a-got to get ethics. 
And’ —significantly he repointed to the papers 
in his breast—“and out in the football field,’’ 
he quickened, “I sure plays like a bull, but ”— 
again the worried creep of fingers to his tem- 
ples—‘‘I can’t seem to remember ahead any- 
thing they tell me toremember. And that Bert 
of mine down there in the Gulf, he’s so proud. 
There was a man down there we knew oncet, 
who sent his kids to school. But from one side 
of the Gulf to the other I don’t calculate there’s 
any other kid who’s a-sendin’ hisold man. But 
Bert he’s workin’ awful hard for it. He even 
sold his gun for me! And I’ve done gone 
learned what Icouldfor him. But the biggest 
learnin’ I’ve got for him is somethin’ he don’t 
expect.”’ 

“What do you mean? ”’ asked Allan Phaiette. 


“7 MEANS—this,” said Bud Maridean: “I 
seen it all out in my mind. I seen myself 
gettin’ home. I hears Bert holler: ‘Lor’! 
here’s Bud!’ I seen all the women scuttlin’ 
up together sort of bashful. ‘ You—got ona 
tie,’ says my wife. ‘Did you get to see a 
trolley car?’ says the kids. ‘Was the ladies 
wearin’ bows in their hair?’ says Bert’s woman. 
“Well, what did you learn about Out There?’ 
says Bert, when he can’t stand it no longer. 

*T didn’t learn nothin’ about Out There!’ 
I says. ‘What?’ hollers Bert. ‘ Ain’t you even 
gotethics?’? Hesure was dumfounded. ‘Sure 
I got ethics!’ Isays. And I hands him this- 
here blue book. ‘ But the only thing I learns,’ 
I says, ‘is something about—Right Here.’ 

**‘Somethin’ about Right Here?’ gobbles 
Bert. And I seen his muscles ache. ‘Then 
what good was it all?’ whimpers Bert. ‘ And 
we lost our second kid,’ says Bert, ‘’cause the 
feedin’ wasn’t enough.’ 

“It’s this good!’ says I. ‘Andit’s the most 
good that any feller ever brought down the 
Gulf to a younger feller. There ain’t no chancet 
Out There for a boozer! That’sit! And it’s 
too late now, I reckon, to do me no good. But 
if you don’t cut out the boozin’ here and now, 
this most particular moment, I’ll drown your 
kid in the mornin’ so as he won’t never have to 
suffer what you're sufferin’ now, ’cause your 
pa his mind is all gnawed out with drink so he 
didn’t have no chancet at all, even with fellers 
so young they was still lappin’ milk!’ 

*‘That’s all I seen,” said Bud Maridean. 

Out of the moment’s swallowy silence a 
single voice lifted. “That is sure some story 
of yours, Bud Maridean,” drawled a soft- 
throated accent. 

With a smothered oath, Bud Maridean 
jumped to his feet. “It ain’t no story of 
mine,” he cried out. “Whatever you call it, it 
ain’t that! It’s the story of Bert! It’s what 
chancet is he going to have of comin’ up here 
and goin’ to school with them kids of yours 
that ain’t even born yet? Are you—goin’—to 
sendme home dirty? That’swhatI’m a-wantin’ 
to know?” 


Aroees men jumped to their feet. “We're 
not plannin’ to send you home at all, Bud 
Maridean,” they cried. ‘‘ Not this year! Nor 
the next! Nor the next!” 

**You’ve been bully to play with,” stam- 
mered the football captain. 

**We’ve been rotters about not helping you 
to work!” confessed a grind. 

Over the babel, Allan Phaiette lifted a pro- 
testing hand. ‘Not quite so much noise, gen- 
tlemen,’’ he admonished. “Hush, gentlemen! 
Hush! I beseech you.” He felt suddenly very 
old or very young—barren alike of either ex- 
pectation or regret. “Mr. Maridean,” he be- 
gan, “it is very evident that the class - 

Like an impudent suggestion of the senses 
interrupting the brain, the wild, sweet note of 
a mocking bird trilled precipitously through 
the open window. Asascent courting asound, 
the whole bleak, black-boarded room seemed 
suddenly searched and researched by a whiff 
of jasmine. Silently for an instant the two 
men faced each other—Nature’s hireling, and 
Education’s; the Overpaid and the Underpaid; 
the flesh that had never yet waited “for 
nothin’,’’ and the flesh that was still waiting 
for everything. 

Then altogether instinctively, altogether un- 
consciously, but none the less sincerely, each 
man sought to share with the other the thing 
that seemed best to him in his own wage. 

““For the—the furtherance of the college 
spirit,’ stammered Allan Phaiette, “‘I, per- 
sonally, Mr. Maridean, ask you to remain with 
us!”? The complicate mission purpose of all 
education was in the request. 

Elemental as the elements the answer came. 
“T can’t!” said Bud Maridean. “I’ve got a 
woman down there, and I wants her—I wants 
her by me,” 





work fade 
her loveliness? 


The wasteful broom is symbolic of the 
household drudgery that so often fades 
the roses blooming in the cheeks of health. All 
so needless too, because such labor-saving ar- 
ticles as the Bissell sweepers make housework a 
pleasant andeasy accomplishment Housewives 
with Bissell sweepers, etc., are not enslaved by 
home tasks, but find leisure for patriotic duties. 


BISSELL’S 
GAG SWEEPERS 


keep the rugs bright and dustless, the one by its 
quick daily use; the other by periodically extract- 
ing with powerful air suction the fine dirt which 
has settled deeper. ‘‘ Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers cost but $3.25 to $6.25; Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweepers $6.00 to $12.50. At dealers everywhere. 
Either makes a fine wedding gift. De luxe booklet, 
“*The Care of Rugs and Carpets,” on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too. 








How to Be Strong 
-and Well (\gm)| 


ON’T accept i//- 
health, low spirits, 
excessive flésh or unnatural 
thinness as a permanent 
affliction. —The most stub- 
born ailment, nine times 
in ten, can be overcome, 
and any woman can be 
made to weigh exactly 
what she should —easily, 
quickly, inexpensively» — 
without drugs—all in the 
privacy of her room. 
hat’s a broad claim. 
But I can prove it. 
have reduced 40,000 of 
the most cultured women 
and built up as many more, 
in the privacy of their rooms 
—scientifically— 






































I will also tell you 
Without Drugs 
I will send you letters of en- Howto Reduce or 
dorsement from eminent phy- Put on Flesh 
sicians and tell you how I ; : 
would treat you. My pupils simply 


Physiciansendorse my work comply with MNature’s 
—their wives and daughters laws. I merely show 
are my pupils. you how to use them 

Don’t let writing a letter for your good, 
stand between you and good I have had a wonder- 
health, animation, correct weight fy} experience and I’d 
and a perfect figure. Writeme like to tell you about 
now—today—while this sub- it. Send formy booklet 
ject is uppermost, Tellme, in showing you how to 
confidence, whether you suffer stand and walk cor- 
from anychronicailments,and rectly, I amat my desk 
I will tell you how I canhelp daily from 8 until 5. 


you. 
Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36 6245S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Swappeh Plant Food 
Successful Flowers. Vines and Shrubbery 


ARVELOUS growth of house plants, garden flowers, vines 

and shrubbery can be obtained by using RED SNAPPER 
Plant Food from the start. It can be incorporated with the 
soil, or mixed with the water. The foliage takes om a darker 
shade and the flowers a brighter coloring, the admiration of all 
who see them. Weak, scraggly plants are worse than none at 
all. Absolute success is certaim when RED SNAPPER Plant 
Food is used. It is the richest, most nutritious and effective 
fertilizer ever put on the market. It is not a stimulant but an 
actual food. Sold in large 2-lb. cams at 50c or im 12%4-Ib. 














sacks at $1.50. Florists, Grocers and Druggists sell RED 
SNAPPER Plant Food. Ask your dealer. If he does mot 
keep it, send 25 cents for trial package and we will also include 
our flower booklet entitled “HOUSE PLANTS AND FLOWER 
GARDENS—Their Care and Culture.” 


DEALERS—Write for Introductory Proposition. 


National Plant Food Co., Dept. 28 
General Office, Eau Claire, Wis. Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 
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T’S so easy to keep fresh and 
dainty with Amolin, the personal 
deodorant powder that instantly 
neutralizes odors from all causes. 
Ifyou would be sweet and attractive 
you certainly should at all times use 


Amolin 


the personal 


deodorant powder 


You should regard Amolin as a 
toilet necessity because it has so 
many intimate uses. And, being 
highly antiseptic, it possesses heal- 
ing and soothing qualities that 
are-very desirable. 
Amolin is unscented. 


Will not stain gowns. 
A sample of Amolin, together 


with a circular explaining its 
many uses, will be sent free on 
request. 

Anolin is sold in dainty 2 and 
4 oz. sifter top cans by drug and 
department stores. If your store 
can't supply you, write us, giv- 
ing its name and address. 


The Amolin Company 
( Division of Lodi Corporations ) 
Lodi, N. J. 
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The Talc of 100 Uses 


F i ‘HIS high-grade, downy, 
dainty—scented Talcum 
Powder costs so little that you 
) can well afford to use it lavishly 
| in 100 different ways— 
—for face, arms and neck 
—as a finishing touch 
—as a body bath 
—for foot comfort 
—and many other ways 
Assorted Odors 
Corylopsis, Wistaria, Rose, Violet, 
Borated and Baby Talc. White and 
Flesh Tint. 
Ask Any Dealer 


TALCUM PUFF CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Send Your Boy a 


VICTORY RING 
The Symbol of Good Luck 
Typifying the aim and assurance of our American 
Boys and the Citizens who stand back of. them 
Sterling Silver 


Sent anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of the price 


$1.00 


eerhins > W.S.MYERS CO. 


> PORTLAND, OREGON 
Copyright Feb. 8 
1918 














THE PRIVATE WIRE 
TO WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


to say. But he knew that behind those tired 
eyes and that wrinkled brow the brain was 
working at a “ mile-a-minute clip.” 

At seven the little mechanician suggested 
that he ‘mosey around th’ corner t’ th’ bean- 
ery for a few paper buckets of chow.” He re- 
turned with coffee, baked beans and buttered 
bread. 

“If you only knew, boss, how my innards 
have been yellin’ for these beans!” 

For the first time during the day Winthrop 
laughed. ‘‘I don’t know what I’d have done with- 
out you, Mac. We’ll have to start early. . . . 
Hark!” 

The two men sat perfectly still for a time. 
It was McGill who broke the silence. ‘‘Some- 
one ringin’ th’ bell. Shall I go down?” 

“We'll both go down. Probably the police- 
man on this beat has seen the lights. Anyhow, 
you slip behind the portiéres to the drawing- 
room and cover anyone who enters. You never 
can tell.” 


x WINTHROP swung back the front door 
a small, fragile old woman stepped across 
the threshold. Her cheeks looked like rosy 
apples that had been frost-bitten. In quaver- 
ing, broken English she announced: “Rosa is 
dead.”’ 

Winthrop closed the door. ‘‘Rosa? Haven’t 
you got the wrong house,.madam?”’ 

“She told me to give you this letter if she 
died. She was killed by an automobile this 
afternoon.” 

‘But I know of no one by the name of Rosa.” 

“You are Robert Winthrop?” she quavered. 

“ec Yes.” 

‘Here is the letter.” 

Doubtfully Winthrop accepted the letter, 
opened it andran through the contents. McGill 
came out from behind the portiéres in time to 
see the mask of weariness drop from the face of 
his employer and a happy wonder replace it. 

The old woman, the tears flowing, eyed them 
mournfully. Rosa was dead! 

“Tam poor,” she said. ‘‘They tell me I must 
not speak German any more, and English is 
so hard. I have nothing now. I dared not go 
home to-day after I heard. I took the letter 
and wandered about the streets until it was 
dark. He would kill me if he knew. Rosa took 
care of me, and now she is dead. He will let me 
be turned out into the streets. I have no 
money.” \ 

“‘You shall have a hundred a month so long 
as you live. What is this man’s name?” 

‘‘Emil Krause. He was Rosa’s husband. 
Sometimes he beat her.” 

““A stocky man, with gray hair?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

‘‘Emil Krause. Give me your address. We 
are going to take you home.” The old woman 
gave the required information. ‘‘ Good! That’s 
on our way downtown. Mac, skip over for the 
roadster. Clean out the trunk. The grips will 
fit in that. It will keep them from slipping 
about.” 

‘*Leave that to me, boss. Believe me, them 
cream puffs won’t slip around when I get 
through with ’em,” replied McGill. He dashed 
out. 


INTHROP took the old lady by the arm. 

**Sit down here,’’ he said, indicating the 
coat-rack bench. She obeyed. ‘‘Now I’ve got 
some telephoning todo. The telephone is right 
here under the stairs. I shan’t be busy long. 
You won’t be alone. So long as you live, old 
lady, I’m going to take care of you. Only, 
to-night you must act as I bid you. We are 
going to take you to your flat.” 

‘*He will kill me.” 

“‘He won’t have time. If he calls he will run 
into the arms of two secret-service men. And 
that will be the last of him. I’m sorry to hear 
that the woman you call Rosa was killed to- 
day. After all, she was only a puppet of this 
man Krause. You have done me a service this 
night that no money can repay. If Krause 
doesn’t turn up, why, to-morrow ” Win- 
throp stopped and stared into space for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Well, if my to-morrow isn’t the same 
as Rosa’s I’m going to send you to a farm in 
the country where Emil’s friends will not be 
able to find you. To-morrow! I forgot that 
there might not be any to-morrow for me. No 
matter. I’ll arrange it so that you shall'be 
taken care of, no matter what happens to me.” 

“What I have done was for Rosa: She told 
me to give you this letter—to guard it with 
my life. She was always kind to me. I amall 
alone.” 

Winthrop went to the telephone, and by the 
time he had sent off his last message McGill 
had returned. First, they packed the steel con- 
tainers in the auto trunk. This done, they 
helped the old lady into the passenger seat. 
Winthrop took the wheel, while McGill 
squatted alongside on the running board. 

The journey downtown took about half an 
hour. They deposited the old lady at her 
doorway and rolled away at once; but around 
the next corner Winthrop turned the wheel 
over to McGill, jumped out and walked back, 
hiding himself in an areaway obliquely across 
from the door into which the old lady had 
gone. 

Supposing the man Krause did not appear? 
Supposing he sensed the trap? Still, the old 
lady’s long absence was bound to draw him; 
from her only might he learn the extent of his 
danger. If he chanced to be in hiding near by 
the sight of the car and its passengers would 
make patent to him that he had been betrayed; 
and this was exactly what Winthrop desired. 
Would the man’s Berserker rage outweigh his 
caution? Everything depended upon that. 
And Winthrop knew, from the confession in his 
pocket, that Emil Krause was subject to gorilla- 
like flashes of rage. 
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—and then — 
came Mirro 


First the discovery of the wonder metal, 
aluminum, destined to play so great a part 
in world progress— 





Then its development as a metal of 
household utility, expressed in a hundred 
utensils for domestic use— 


And then, Mirro, the aluminum that so 
completely reflects good housekeeping — 


Mirro, the outcome of a quarter century 
of better aluminum making by one of the 
world’s largest concerns in this great field 
of endeavor. 


Not alone unusual beauty, nor the host 
of new conveniences, nor innate craftsman- 
the sum of all these, meeting in every piece— 

That is the secret of Mirro— 


Not forgetting that Mirro costs you no 
more than other makes, and that you can 
buy it of better dealers everywhere. 





The features of this Mirro Double Boiler will 
readily appeal to the discriminating homekeeper. 
What a splendid gift it would make for a bride de- 
sirous of having aluminum that reflects good house- 
keeping. 

(1) Hollow steel handles insure comfortable han- 
dling. (2) Handles come together so that complete 
boiler can be easily lifted with one hand. (3) *Rivet- 
less, no-burn ebonized knob, an exclusive Mirro 
feature. (4) Tightly rolled beads, free from dirt- 
catching crevices. (5) Rounded edges make cleaning 
easy and thorough. (6) Beautiful Colonial design. 
(7) Famous Mirro finish. Note that same cover fits 
both upper and lower vessels, and that Mirro Alumi- 
num is also made in plain round style. 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


ALOMINUM 


Reflects Godd Housekeeping 
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Get this free 
recipe book 








Know the Economy of 
Carnation Milk 


HIS practical recipe book, pictured 

above, tells you how to use Carnation 
Milk in your cooking, baking and for every 
milk use in your home. It will give you 
new ideas for the preparation of war-time 
dishes. 


With Carnation there is economy, since 
Carnation ‘‘stays sweet’ in the can until 
opened and for several days afterwards. In 
using Carnation you eliminate most milk 
waste. 











Carnation Milk adds a delicious flavor to 
foods prepared with it. It meets any milk 
need. Use it as cream in coffee, for cream 
soups, baked dishes, cakes, puddings, etc. 


Test Its Economy 


UT Carnation to the test. Try the 

recipes given below, taken from our free 
recipe book. They will demonstrate the 
economy and supreme satisfaction of Car- 
nation Milk in daily use. 





Try These Recipes 





Corn Pudding 


1 can corn, 1 cup Carnation 
Milk, 4 tablespoonfuls flour, 14 
teaspoonful salt, 44 teaspoon- 
ful white pepper, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, 2 eggs. 
Chop the corn, add the milk, 
and mix well. Sift flour, salt, 
pepper, and baking powder to- 
gether, and add to the corn 
mixture; add the yolks which 
have been beaten with an egg 
beater until thick, then cut and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Put in a buttered bak- 
ing dish and bake 30 to 45 min- 
utes in a medium hot oven. 


Baked Custard 


2 eggs, beaten light, 3 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, grated nut- 
meg, 1 cup of Carnation Milk 
diluted with same amount of 
water. Mix together and pour 
into buttered pan and grate 
nutmeg over the top. Set in 
a larger pan of boiling water, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 
Insert clean knife blade, and 
when it comes out clean the 
custard is done. Watch it 
closely to avoid cooking too 


No-Egg Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


2 tablespoonfuls Carnation 
Milk, % teaspoonful salt, 4% 
teaspoonful paprika, % cup 
olive oil, 1 tablespoonful vine- 
gar or lemon juice. Put salt 
and paprika in bowl; add Car- 
nation Milk and mix thor- 
oughly; add oil slowly, stirring 
constantly. Then add vinegar 
orlemon juice. Iftoothick, thin 
with more Carnation Milk. 


How to Whip 
Carnation Milk 
(1) Heat can in water 
brought to boiling. (2) Thor- 
oughly chill by placing can 
onice. (3) Pour from can into 
bowl packed in cracked ice. 
(4) Whip rapidly with rotary 
egg-beater. (5) Flavor to taste 
with powdered sugar and va- 
nilla. Serve immediately. 


Order a supply from your grocer today. A few 
cans will convince you of its pure milk richness and 
economy. For Booklet address Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 640 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
‘*Made in Canada”’ Condenseries in Ontario. 


Remember—Your Grocer has Carnation 














‘The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


Winthrop had excellent reasons for wanting 
Krause out of the way this night. If the man 
got into communication with Comfort it would 
mean to Winthrop that all his patient labor 
and all his good luck would come to naught. 

His heart jumped. Through the spindles of 
the porch baluster, Winthrop saw a heavily 
built man run across the street. He headed 
straight for the door through which the old 
lady had gone. Without so much as a single 
glance up or down the street, the man entered. 


INTHROP climbed out of the areaway. 

If the secret-service men were not around 
he would have to tackle the job himself. But 
before he reached the asphalt he saw a man 
come running around the east end of the block 
and another around the west end. They bolted 
inside the moment they reached the door. 

Winthrop got there in time to hear a thun- 
derous racket on the stairs; and presently three 
men emerged. The man in the center wore 
shining circles of steel on his wrists. 

‘Ts this the man, Mr. Winthrop?” 

“Just a moment, O’Brien.” Winthrop 
seized the manacled hands and scrutinized 
them. ‘‘Yes. I never actually saw the man’s 
face before; but I don’t believe I’ll ever forget 
that hand and the signet ring. He is Emil 
Krause; probably his real name.” 

The prisoner shrugged. 

“Mr. Winthrop,” said O’Brien, “it may be 
you’ve done Uncle Sam a big thing on this job. 
This man is known to us as Diedrichs; and 
we’ve been laying for him for weeks—ship 
bombs and granary fires. But we never could 
get anything on him. He’s as slippery as they 
make them. Now, what’s your charge? It’s 
got to be a good one or we shan’t be able to 
hold him.” 

‘*Murder and blackmail.” 

‘“‘What murder?” 

“‘The Cloverdale Apartment affair. I'll ap- 
pear against the man personally in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, boy! Guess that’ll hold you, Diedrichs, 
old sport.” 

The prisoner shrugged again. 

““You might have someone look into the 
automobile accident that killed his wife to-day. 
It might be another count against him. Did he 
hurt the old lady?” 

‘*Shocked her a little. The neighbors are 
taking care of her. Come along now, you!” 

Winthrop did not follow. He stood watching 


“until the three turned the corner. Then he 


stretched his arms toward the sky. 
“Free! I’m all right now, Uncle! I’m free— 
money and blood—all I have and all I am!” 
He laughed, but there was a hysterical break 
in this laughter. He took out his mandarin 
spectacles, dropped them to the pavement and 
ground them under his heel. 


XII 


si AC,” said Winthrop as he got back into 

the car, ‘‘they got him. It was what 
they call psychological. He couldn’t help going 
there. Now I’m going back uptown to the 
club. I’ve got two letters to write; and as one 
of them is the most important I’m ever going 
to write it will take some time.” 

‘* All right, boss. I’ll park outside th’ club.” 

“And keep an eye out for rough weather. 
Krause is only one of a strong crew. I don’t 
even know if he’s the leader. We may have 
been followed from my house.”’ 

“Tf there’s any rough stuff I’ll be there. 
What’ll they do t’ Krause?” 

‘Put him in a cell until I appear against him 
in the morning. We shan’t be able to hold him 
through the Federal authorities. They can 
lock him up as a suspect, but he would imme- 
diately be let loose on bail. We’ve got a queer 
Government in some ways. Mac, what would 
you say if I told you that I’d been paying the 
fines of half a dozen spies right here in New 
York?” 

“What!” 

“Without knowing it until the old lady 
brought me that letter. Nine thousand dollars, 
and all because, in a vital moment, I had the 
brains and the courage of a pink-eyed rabbit! 
Never mind now;, I'll spin the yarn on the 
way out.” 

** Are you guyin’ me, boss?” 

“ ? 

4 a 

“Well, well! But Fritzisthere, ain’the? You 
got to hand it to him once in a while. An’ all 
because he’s got th’ idea in his coco that our 
kultur ain’t th’ proper dope t’ run govern- 
ments on. He’ll never get it through his noodle 
that we’re perfectly willin’ he should have 
kings and crown princes on every corner in 
Berlin so long as he doesn’t try t’ bust up our 
own little torchlight processions in November.” 

“The whole war in a nutshell, Mac. You’ve 
helped me over many a bad hour, and you’ll 
never want so long as there’s a dollar in the 
Winthrop locker.” 

“Can it, boss, can it! I’m stickin’ because I 
like you, because I like th’ stuff you’re made of, 
an’ because Well, because this little ol’ 
country is good enough for yours truly. Gee! 
I wouldn’t swap with any West Pointer that 
ever blew down th’ Hudson! Why, boss, you 
an’ me areinit! We’ve been in it for weeks, an’ 
nobody but th’ secret-service guys any th’ 
wiser. There won’t be any medals or hurrahin’ 
in th’ newspapers for us, though. But what do 
we care for that, boss? We'll always know 
what we’ve done, huh?” 

‘* And I may not come back,” said Winthrop 
as he turned the car into Broadway. 

** Aw, boss! It’s goin’ t’ be as easy as fallin’ 
off a log. They don’t know that you know. 

Why, it’s a pipe!” 





‘‘One way or the other, I’m ready.” 

Arriving at the club Winthrop ran in. Mc- 
Gill smoked his pipe and patrolled the side- 
walk. Frequently young officers entered or left 
the great university club, and the Irishman 
eyed them superciliously. War? What did 
they know about war? Why, they’d give their 
commissions to be in Eddy McGill’s boots. 


-The novelty of the town noise had worn off. 


McGill was wild to be back there in the secret 
clearing, where the squirrels chattered in the 
daytime and the foxes barked at night, where 
the clear stars and the waxing and waning moon 
had taught him the meaning of patience—the 
hardest lesson the Celt has to learn. 
Later—around eleven o’clock—they wheeled 
into the broad white ribbon of macadam that 
elbowed and twisted through villages and open 
country toward the first objective—Comfort. 


IS mind freed from the old tentacles of ter- 

ror there was nowonly one thought in Win- 
throp’s head: Molly was going to marry Jack 
when Jack returned. After all, hadn’t he given 
Molly up completely? Why let the thought of 
her twist his heart again? Supposing No, 
no! Heaven send old Jack safely home to 
Molly and his mother! Sometimes it did not 
seem that there was any world at all, only a 
mad and hateful dream that everyone was 
dreaming. How many times in the happy past 
had Molly ridden at his elbow in this hum- 
ming machine? Dear old Molly, with her hon- 
est eyes! She would marry Jack. She wasn’t 
the sort that said one thing and did another. 
And she thought Bob Winthrop a liar and a 
cheat! He would always carry that scar. 

Those spectacles! Instead of protecting him 
they had only dug the pit deeper. And he had 
thought them an inspiration! Poor, clumsy 
fool! Yet, only a half-god could have got out 
of the bog without the aid of some lie or other. 
A moral coward, for once in his life—there was 
no dodging this fact. In the beginning he had 
had every chance in the world to slip out of the 
net. Why hadn’t he? The fear of losing Molly, 
the fear that she would always doubt the 
woman side of his story. The irony of it! All 
his lies, his expediencies had come to naught; 
he had lost her. Dear Molly! Never again to 
know Comfort as his second home! 

A hand touched his arm. He turned slightly, 
almost expecting to see the beloved face. But 
he saw mistily a Celtic countenance, white with 
anxiety. ‘‘For th’ love o’ Mike, boss, ease ’er 
down! There’s a lot o’ trouble tied t’ th’ back 
o’ this seagoer, an’ another bump like that last 
one’ll shoot us t’ kingdom come without tick- 
ets. Ease ’er!” 

‘*Don’t worry,’ Winthropshouted. ‘‘ They’re 
not contacts. Nothing but a spark will touch 
them off. That’s why we smoked our pipes 
downstairs.” 

‘*An’ me scared stiff all th’ while!” 

“‘T did not want you to grow careless—if I 
didn’t happen to be around. By the way, Mac, 
have you ever met or seen any of the people 
from Comfort at any time: Corrigan or Mor- 
rissy or—Antoine, the butler?” 

“T seen ’em, boss—never met ’em. That 
Antoine’s a smooth ol’ guy, ain’t he?” 

“Tn certain ways, yes. I’ve an idea I shall 
wish to interview him sometime soon. He’s 
Swiss. Switzerland’s neutral, of course; but 
some of her citizens are pot, you know—or you 
ought to know. Ever read anything about 
Switzerland, Mac?” 

“Only that it’s high up.” 





*“C\WITZERLAND is German on one side, 

Italian on another and French on another. 
And sometimes you'll find Fritz speaking 
French and Francois speaking German and 
Giuseppe speaking all three. If you’re a lawyer 
you can’t plead at the bar unless you speak 
the three tongues fluently. The Swiss are the 
best linguists in Europe.” 

“T get you, boss,” replied McGill, shaking 
his head dolefully. ‘Gee! but it’s a tough old 
world.” 

““Do you see, Mac? There’s a whale of a job 
confronting us. It’s something more than kill- 
ing Germans. We’ve got to kill an Idea. The 
only way we can get to this Idea is by giving 
the owner a thundering licking. The Idea is 
that the German is a superior and invincible 
person. Already we are making them doubt it. 
Body blows and wallops on the jaw; and by 
and by they’ll take this Idea out and have a 
good square look at it. The German is no fool, 
Mac, except on this one subject. Kill that, and 
we can throw our rifles into the scrap heap. 
When I drop off at Comfort you keep straight 
on to the swamp. Best slip the car into the 
rushes. We can heave her out again without 
much trouble. And have everything ready to 
the last spark plug.” 

“Trust me, boss. Can’t I wish myself in on 
it?”—with a jerk of his thumb toward the 
moon. 

“‘A lone hand. I’m sorry. I’ve got to do it 
all alone. Funny how things work out. Pure 
luck; nothing else. I thought it was a cricket 
fiddling in the dunes. A cricket! And we’ve 
been combing the coast all the way to Halifax 
for enemy wireless! Mac, if anything should 
happen to me I’ve fixed up a little arinuity for 
you. What is to be done to-night will have to 
be a secret until the war is over. Otherwise 
there would be riots in New York, panic, 
flight, a stampede for the railways, a practi- 
cally deserted water front. Imagination is a 
bad thing if it starts working the wrong way. 
Now hang on; I’m going to let her out for all 
she’s got!” 
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Perfumed with the : 
Costly New Odor 
of ‘20 Flowers 


O you—to women of refinement who 

would not use ordinary perfumes be- 
cause of their coarsely assertive odors—to 
you comes Jonteel, this subtle, new odor of 
twenty-six flowers. 


This individual, lingering, distinctive odor 
of elegance in which, at great expense, a master 
perfumer has blended Orange Blossoms from 
the Riviera—Vetivert from distant India— 
Sandalwood, Ylang-ylang, English Lavender — 
and a score of other lovely scents. 


It comes to you in the tall, slender can of 
Talc Jonteel, white and fine. It comes in soft, 
clinging, invisible Face Powder Jonteel. And 
in the surprising : 


New ComsINATION CREAM JONTEEL 


a cream neither greasy nor “greaseless” but 
skilfully made to sink into the skin and soften, 
heal, whiten and beautify. 

See these new Jonteel toilet delights in 
their quaint and striking packages—smell the 
lovely Jonteel odor—and then you will wonder 
at the surprisingly low prices! 

GAsk at the nearest Rexall Store today. 


> Se 
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The 8000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain have exclusive sale 
of Jonteel. This privilege has been ac- 
corded them because they are the fore- 
most drug stores in their respective 
towns, distributors of the highest grade 
toilet requisites; and because they are 
linked together into a great National 
organization for the giving of Service. 
Among them are the 200 Liggett Stores 
reaching from New York and Boston 
to Winnipeg; Taylor Drug Stores of 
Louisville; F. M. Parker, St. Paul; 
Sherman & McConnell’s of Omaha; 
Sanborn Bros., Suc’rs, Mexico City; ®e 
16 Rexall Stores of Montreal, and the 
leading druggists in every other city 
or town. 
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Face Powder Jonteel, soc. Invisible, clinging. Flesh, bru- 
nette, or white. Send roc for trial box (specify tint). Repro- 
duces the handsome, full-size box in miniature. Contains 
liberal supply of powder. Liggett’s, Dept. A, 162 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 


@ piney oy ah Cream Jonteel, 
e ae Willuet grow hair. 
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Talc 


is a necessity 


LONG with soap and water, 
a good talc powder has its 
share in the day-to-day hygiene 
of the home. Whether to com- 
fort Baby’s delicate skin, or to 
help keep Grandma’s hands in 
good condition, always choose 
Colgate’s Talc. 
It makes dressing comfortable — 
for social occasions or vigorous 
outdoor activities. 


Men, too, appreciate the cool- 
ing, soothing refreshment of 
Colgate’s Talc, particularly after 
a bath ora shave. The “ Platts- 
burg Manual” advises soldiers 
to shake talcum in their shoes 
to relieve tired feet—a practical 
hint for everyone. 


But all talcums are vzot alike. 
Colgate’s is the real boric pow- 
der, proved so by the compara- 
tive reports made by Dr. A. A. 
Breneman, M. Sc., after testing 
different kinds. An interesting 
copy of the report as prepared 
for physicians and nurses will 
be sent you on request. 


Sold everywhere, or one dainty 
trial box sent for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CoO. 


Established 1806 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


The widest choice of perfume in Colgate’s 


Colgate’s Baby Tale Dactylis 
Monad Violet Cashmere Bouquet 


La France Rose Violet 

Eclat Radiant Rose 

Violette de Mai Splendor 
Florient 


Tinted Unscented 
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Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


other popular place, probably the Leffingweli, 
where you can’t have a triangle of toast for 
less than half a dollar. Instead’’—she laughed 
softly—‘‘ we had a box of sandwiches and hot 
tea out of my bottle that keeps tea hot on the 
way home. And inthe mood they were in then 
I might have given them something from a 
night-lunch cart, and they wouldn’t have com- 
plained—the dears! Oh, they had been splen- 
did, perfectly splendid! I was so proud of 
them—so proud of them —— 

At the sudden faltering in her voice I looked, 
and to my amazement saw tears in the dark 
eyes, where in all these months I had not seen 
them before. 

“Not one of them bought the things she had 
meant to when she started in the morning, not 
even my little spendthrift Dorothy,” she went 
on, smiling happily through the tears. “And 
I hadn’ t said a word—not a word—of econ- 
omies on account of the war. They had re- 
sisted—what hadn’t they resisted! It seemed 
to me I had never, never seen the shop win- 
dows so alluring as they were yesterday. I 
could sympathize with the girls. I love pretty 
clothes, Mrs. Redding, as much as I love any- 
thing not alive, and the appeal of those win- 
dows—well, you know how spring silks and 
linens do look after the thick wools and velvets 
of the winter; they’re like the first daffodils in 
the florists’ windows in January—you feel as 
if you simply have to have them, to know that 
there’ll ever be spring in the world again. 

“But the girls didn’t buy them, that’s all, 
neither the ‘ daffies’ nor the clothes. Instead— 
why, Louise Sanderson apologized for buying 
a dozen new handkerchiefs at once. Estelle 
Broughton bought silk gloves instead of those 
stunning heavy white glacé ones that she 
usually wears everywhere, and Dorothy herself 
had set her heart on a jersey-silk sport suit 
of turquoise blue that cost eighty dollars, and 
she walked away and left it. Maybe you don’t 
i that was something for Dorry to do, but 

do!’ 


ND you?” I questioned gently. “I suppose 
you left nothing behind that you wanted 
very much?” 

She looked at me. Her eyes flashed sud- 
denly; a wonderful, dark rose-flush crept into 
her cheeks. ‘‘1?”’ she said. ‘1? Why—I had 
a letter from Kirke yesterday morning. Do 
you think I could even see what was in the 
shop windows yesterday, unless it had | some- 
thing to do with the war? or with —— 

She bent over the box, leaning far, and as 
she did so something fell from the folds of her 
dress, something that must have been thrust in 
against the flesh, for her simple white collar lay 
widely open from her perfect neck. She caught 


it up and put it back, but I saw what it was— 
a letter with unmistakable foreign postmarks. 

“No,” Fanswered, “I don’t think you could 
even see—the things you didn’t want.” 

She looked at me, smiling. “I did buy a 
whole bolt of—the very finest nainsook. But 
the tiny edges oflace Ipicked out— they weren't 
‘real,’ as I’d meant they should be.”’ 

I smiled back across the box. “‘ Real’ lace— 
on a soldier’s son? ”’ 

“T never bought any before that wasn’t,” 
she explained simply. 


| qcegedge she went on: “On the way 
home the big thing happened that I’d been 
playing for, and yet I didn’t even suggest it. 
It was—why, Mrs. Redding dear, it was 
Dorothy who suggested it, little fluffy Dorothy! 
Can you believe it ? Quite suddenly she opened 
that costly little handbag she carries and 
poured all there was there into her lap. She 
turned round to the others and cried out: 
‘Girls, I dare you allto turn your purses inside 
out, just as they are, and send the money to 
those half-million refugees in Northern Italy 
who are starving to death! I don’t know how 
you feel, but Ican’t get away from them.’ 

“There was a minute’s silence, and then— 
you should have heard the jingling of the 
money. You know all the girls I took yester- 
day have plenty to spend; that was why I 
picked them out. But I hadn’t expected any- 
thing like this. They leaned over, one by one, 
and poured the money, without counting it, 
into Dorothy’s lap. As she saw it come she 
began tocry. No wonder! She saw instantly 
that it must amount to quite a sum, and soit 
did. It was nearly five hundred dollars!’ 

I know she must have seen the inevitable 
question in my eyes, although I dared not ask 
it. How much of that five hundred dollars had 
been Judith’s own contribution? 

But she shook her head. ‘‘ Not a cent of it 
was mine, for the reason that I was already 
bankrupt. But I had not given to Northern 
Italy half as much as any one of them.” 

I drew a long breath. “And you ask me, 
my dear, ‘how justifiable is acting?’ when one 
does it as you did! Here’s my answer: Just 
start a ‘School of Dramatics for Making Peo- 
ple See,’ and I'll be one of your first pupils.” 

Her face, at that, was something one could 
not turn away one’s eyes from. ‘And Dorothy, 
when she told you‘ allaboutit’ last night, didn’t 
tell you this?”’ I shook my head. ‘‘Then”— 
and now those eyes of hers were starry—‘“‘ you 
may be one of my first pupils, but Dorothy— 
little spendthrift Dorothy—will be one of my 
most promising!” 

And I agreed with her, for with such a 
teacher But I did not say thaé aloud. 
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of THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
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W. Bok, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
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Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


\ Y YHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 
are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 
Journal Bungalows. . 


socents Planning the Little House 
Journal Houses. . 50 cents Garden. . . 10 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to How to Finance the Build: 
BuildIt . . . § cents ing of a Littl Home . 1o0cents 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House. . . . 1ocents 


Tue Lapres’ Home Journat Bird Houses 
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CWhy Alvin ong-Lite Plate 
1s Ar fo Sterling Itself 


‘Take Alvin Designs They are authoritative. They are closely watched by other 
silver experts. Alvin Craft usually anticipates the trend in silver styles. If 
your silver-plated ware is Alvin, you know ‘it is correct. 


‘Take Alvin Finish Any good jeweler will show you that Alvin has an uncom- 
monly rich, smooth surface not often found in any other silver plate. 


‘Take Alvin CUalzue No other silverplated ware that we know. of contains as much 
pure silver as Alvin. In fact,a test made of 14 leading makes of silver plate, 
showed that Alvin Long-Life Plate averages greater weight in pure silver than 
any other make. 


In beauty of design and finish, Alvin Long-Life Plate is unsurpassed 
even by sterling. In value—Alvin Long-Life Plate is next to sterling itself! 


> ALVIN 


ws, THE LONG-LIFE PLATE 


George 
Washington 
Pattern 














Molly 
Stark 
Pattern 






Send for 
‘Setting the Table Correctly’” 
By Oscar of the Waldorf 
Fullyillustrated,it describesthecor- 
rect table arrangement for formal 
dinners, lunches, etc., and contains 
helpful suggestions forgiftsin Alvin 
SterlingSilver hollow ware, flat ware 
and toilet articles. Free on request. 


ALVIN MANUFACTURING CO. 301 Main Street, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Maker; of Sterling Silverware and the Long-Life Plate. Sold by all leading jewelers. 
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Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rug 
No. 322 


ngoLEUN — 


Gold Seal ) 


RT-RUGS 


‘That Seal Guarantees . 
Cong ole um Qual 1 ty "days the salesman, pointing to it on the rug. 


“It shows you that the manufacturers stand squarely behind every claim 
they make for Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs and Floor-Coverings. We 
are glad they put the Gold Seal where you can’t help seeing it, because 
it protects both you and us. 
















































mewe” Congoleum Gold- 
> = Seal ase 


“The moment you see the Gold Seal you know it stands for real, genuine, 
advertised Congoleum, and that you are not getting an inferior substitute.” 


**But why do you recommend Congoleum ?’’— asks the customer 


“Because, where a low-priced floor-covering is desired, there is nothing else that he Shes okey: —_ 
5 ‘ ‘ on, 
answers the purpose so wellas a Congoleum Rug. = ~~ —  ggegggage F aay Marek Gold. Seal 


Art-Rug 


“First, it is sanitary and easy to keep clean. There is no burlap in a Congoleum = No. 348 


Rug, so water won't hurt it. A damp mop will keep the colors clear and bright. 


“Second, a Congoleum Rug is very durable. The surface is wear-resisting and 
absolutely sanitary. Then, too, it lies perfectly flat without fastening.” 


‘Can we use Congoleum Rugs anywhere?”’ “‘ Yes,’’ says the salesman 


“Anywhere that a low-priced fabric rug would be appropriate. The patterns are 
really artistic, because they are originated by the foremost talent of the country. 


““Now, this rug, for instance, could be used in the dining- 
room, the living-room, or bedroom, and there are some 
patterns in stock suitable for other rooms in the house. 


“Congoleum Art-Rugs are just as attractive and pretty as 


** This seal 
low-priced fabric rugs, with all the disadvantages left guarantees 
out. No woven surface to collect dust and dirt. No a 
beating and sweeping to keep them clean. a! 


“And remember, this Gold Seal guarantees every good 
point I have told you about them.” 





The most surprising thing about Congoleum Art-Rugs 
is their low price. Compare them, if you like, with 
cheap woven rugs and you'll find that Congoleum 
Rugs are sold at a substantial saving. Your dealer has 
Congoleum Rugs in the following popular sizes: 

3 feet x 414 feet, $2.10 each 72 feet x 9 feet, $10.60 each 

3 feetx 6 feet, 2.85 each 9 feetx 9 feet, 12.75 each 


6 feetx 9 feet, 8.50 each 9 feet x 10% feet, 14.85 each 
9 feet x 12 feet, $17.00 each 


Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than those quoted; in Canada 
prices are 25% higher. All prices subject to change without notice. 


Send for Free Rug Color-Chart 
We have a new Rug-Chart showing the Congoleum patterns 
in colors. You should send for a copy to see the many 
stunning patterns in these low-priced rugs. It will be sent free 
upon request. Write us today before you forget it. 


The Congoleum Company 




















PHILADELPHIA Department of SAN FRANCISCO 
sh ._ Fy~ BOSTON 

Montreal The MEW Vhs Company Toronto 
innipeg y, Halifax, N. S. 
Vancouver St. John, N. B, 


The rug the salesman is displaying is Congoleum Art- 
Rug No. 324. The 6x 9 ft. size retails for $8.50. 
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Here are the New Baskets You Can 


lake for a Bazaar or a Fair 
Designs by Mrs. E. P. Hathaway and Edna Cave 


EW things sell so well at a bazaar or a fair as baskets. Why 
not make one or more of these? It is cool work for summer; it 
will bea relief from knitting, and you can do your part in some of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association and Red Cross fairs and bazaars 
that will be held this summer. 


The Basket Above May be Used 
for Cut Flowers or Potted Plants, as 
May Also the One on the Right 


E> EE 


o 


For Sweet Peas or Roses sy : in Dress 


A New Creation 
That's The Last Word 
In Fabric Loveliness ! 


PRING and Summer Cos- 
tumes become a triumph of 
S a smartness when fashioned 
Ab Base. a from “Blue Bonnets.” This lovely 
Witieoal 7 i 4 r new fabric combines the distinct- 
\\\ \h Lh to Ht) S iveness and sturdiness of dress 
\ o7 be. goods with a charm, chic, adapt- 
‘ters ; ‘ wa aie ability and economy all its own. 
Poe | \ANNIL GE! i 


a : Bag pg ro hcg Fab- 
eo ric De Luxe. Its lustrous, lovely 
AM \ sae a . rm —™ ’ é finish is produced by repeated 
AV VN | | washing in the process of man- 
AM ufacture and the more it is 
washed the lovelier it grows. 
Guaranteed dye fast. 
Outer Garments, S Coats, 
Sport Suits, Motor Wraps, etc., 
fashioned from Blue Bonnets will 


é be at the best st ty- 
A Double Hang. nf MMMM = where. Also sold by the yard. 
ing Basket 


' Samples will be 
A Graceful < Ni sent on request 


Shape for ~ LESHER, 
Cut Flowers ee : 3 \ WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 
Basket for Trailing a a 4 A$. are: a a 881 BROADWAY 
Vines and Ferns ; ~ A i a | i ia > New York 


Pep ie a De ror = RRAVER WIGHT 4, 
Above, With Bright-Colored Bae KS case ae . 


Write today for Complimentary copy af 
‘ , of the TOURING CATALOG, 
Cretonne Under the Glass. : re by Casey Asco. Illustrating 
Such Trays Can be Made to aN . tae yy all sizes complete camps 
Harmonize With the Color ye NE, : = =F aot ; bry oy Be sec ick = 
Scheme of Any Room Se : : ome, A thousand new in- — 
, structive surprises 
for tourists by this 
authority on touring. 


KANSAS CITY Al s Y Co, 
1594. GRAND AV. TY,MO. 











For Fruit or Nuts 


7 COMPANY 
7 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Send Sample -Autolog to 








A Well-Shaped Electric Lamp 














Be the first to use 

your towel. Sanitary, 

modern.efficient way. 

== 2 y 

; + ~; One dries both hands. 

A Window or Porch Box for Ferns or Flowering Plants Sandwich Baskets are Always Salable ; Ask your dealer for 
1) asampleand see the 

NOTE—Those who want to make baskets for bazaars or fairs will find our Basketry Book full of helpful sug- 

gestions. 


! “| Dennison Holder 
We have collected in one book now all the designs which we have published, with directions. The ’ Write to Dennison, Dept. B, 
book includes also the directions for the designs on this page. It may be had for twenty-five cents. Address for” TheHandy 
Miss Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Book.” 
An Electric Lamp for the Bedroom ant Framingham, 


What Next ? 
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HE silk frock has become a 

necessity in every woman’s ward- 
robe. Its richness and simplicity 
meet every demand of economy 
and style. 


Skinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 
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are chosen for their durability —because women know 
they can depend on SKINNER’S for hard wear, and 
still obtain soft, beautiful effects. In these days of un- 
certain qualities, don’t take chances with your silks — 
get SKINNER’S, the same as for 70 years. 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


Wm. Skinner & Sons 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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HAYWARD 


Safety Harness for Baby Car- 
riages, High Chairs, etc. The 
shoulder straps save baby—side 
straps may be adjusted to allow 
baby to stand, sit or lie sleeping 
with perfect safety. Made in 
fine tan leather and strong white 
belting with nickel trimmings. 
a Postpaid, Leather, $1.00; Belt- 
s ing, 60¢. Circulars Free. 
HAYWARD NOVELTY CO. 
361 CourtSt., Brooklyn, NewYork 


Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 


>» REDUCING RUBBERGARMENTS 


¥ Coverthe entire body or any part. Endorsed by | ~ oa < 
leading physicians. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Bust Reducer$5. Chin Reducer$2, asillustrated. 
Dr. Jeanne Y. Walter, Billings Bldg., 4th Floor 
353 SthAve., N.Y. Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East 
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The 
Only Shade 
Made With a 

Ventilator. 
Easily Hung 
in Five 
Minutes 
With New 
Self-Hanging 

Device 
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: Ventilating rome 
fag) porcH SHADES ‘4 = 
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New Self-Hanging Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 


_ a 
| Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 
Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 


ie Hough Shade Corporation, 220 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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THE MYSTERY ON 
THE EVENING STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


looked curiously Japanese, perhaps because of 
the names inscribed upon them or through 
some trick of arrangement, for a Japanese 
hand no sooner touches a dead staff than it 
breaks into cherry blossom. We stopped be- 
fore one that bore the name of Y. Kato. His 
unpainted wooden shack was the most Jap- 
anese of all in appearance. 

Moreton Fitch knocked at the door, which 
was opened at once by a dainty creature, a 
piece of animated porcelain four feet high, with 
a black-eyed baby on her back; and we were 
ushered with smiles into a very bare living 
room, to be greeted by the polished mahogany 
countenance of Kato himself and the shell- 
spectacled, intellectual pallor of Howard 
Knight, professor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Amazing, amazing, perfectly amazing!” 
said Knight, who was wearing two elderly tea 
roses in his cheeks now from excitement. ‘I 
have just finished it. Sit down and listen.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Fitch. “I want our 
friend here to see the original log of the Eve 
ning Star.” 

“Of course,” said Knight; ‘‘a human docu- 
ment of the utmost value.”? Then, to my sur- 
prise, he took me by the arm and led me in 
front of a large kakemono, which was the only 
decoration on the walls of the room. 

“This is what Mr. Fitch calls the log of the 
Evening Star,” he said. “It was found among 
the effects of Mr. Kato’s brother on the 
schooner and, fortunately, it was claimed by 
Mr. Kato himself. Take it.to the light and 
examine it.” 


TOOK it to the window and looked at it with 

curiosity, though I did not quite see its bear- 
ing on the mystery on the Evening Star. It was 
a fine piece of work, one of those weird night 
pictures in which the Japanese are masters, 
for they know how to give you the single point 
of light that tells you of the unseen life around 
the lamp of the household or the temple. This 
was a picture of a little dark house, with jut- 
ting eaves, and a tiny rosy light in one window, 
overlooking the sea. At the brink of the sea 
rose a ghostly figure that might only be a drift 
of mist, for the curve of the vague body sug- 
gested that the off-shore wind was blowing it 
out to sea, while the great gleaming eyes were 
fixed on the lamp and the shadowy arms were 
outstretched toward it in hopeless longing. 
Sea and ghost and house were suggested in a 
very few strokes of the brush. All the rest, the 
peace and the tragic desire and a thousand 
other suggestions, according to the mood of the 
beholder, were concentrated into that single 
pinpoint of warm light in the window. 

“Turn it over,”’ said Fitch. 

I obeyed him, and saw that the whole back 
of the kakemono, which measured about four 
feet by two, was covered with a fine scrawl of 
Japanese characters in purple copying pencil. 
I had overlooked it at first, or accepted it, with 
the eye of ignorance, as a mere piece of Oriental 
decoration. 

“That is what we all did,” said Fitch. “‘We 
all overlooked the simple fact that Japanese 
words have a meaning. We didn’t trouble about 
it—you know how vaguely one’s eye travels 
over a three-foot sign on a Japanese tea house; 
we didn’t even think about it till Mr. Kato 
turned up in our office a week or two ago. You 
can’t read it. No more can I. But we got 
Mr. Knight here to handle it for us.” 

“Tt turns out to be a message from Harper,” 
said Knight. ‘‘ Apparently he was lying help- 
less in his berth and told the Japanese to write 
it down. A few sentences here and there are 
unintelligible, owing to the refraction of the 
Oriental mind. Fortunately it is Harper’s 
own message. I have made two versions, one 
a perfectly literal one which requires a certain 
amount of retranslation. The other is an at- 
tempt to give as nearly as possible what Harper 
himself dictated. This is the version which I 
had better read to you now. The original has 
various repetitions, and shows that Harper’s 
mind occasionally wandered, for he goes into 
trivial detail sometimes. He seems to have 
been possessed, however, with the idea of get- 
ting his account through to the owners; and, 
whenever he got an opportunity, he made the 
Japanese take his pencil and write, so that we 
have a very full account.” 


NIGHT took out a notebook, adjusted 

his glasses and began to read, while the 
ghostly original fluttered in my hand as the 
night wind blew from the sea: 

“A terrible thing has happened, and I think 
it my duty to write this, in the hope that it 
may fall into the hands of friends at home. I 
am not likely to live another twenty-four 
hours. The first hint that I had of anything 
wrong was on the night of March the fifteenth, 
when Mrs. Burgess came up to me on deck, 
looking very worried, and said: ‘Mr. Harper, 
I am in great trouble. I want to ask you a 
question, and I want you to give me an honest 
answer.’ She looked round nervously, and her 
hands were fidgeting with her handkerchief, as 
if she were frightened to death. ‘Whatever 
your answer may be,’ she said, ‘you’ll not 
mention what I’ve said to you?’ I promised 
her. She laid her hand on my arm and said, 
with the most piteous look in her face I have 
ever seen: ‘I have no other friends to go to, 
and I want you to tell me, Mr. Harper, is my 
husband sane?’ 

“‘T had never doubted the sanity of Burgess 
till that moment. But there was something 
in the dreadfulness of that question, from a 
woman who had only been married a few 
months, that seemed like a door opening into 
the bottomless pit. 

“Tt seemed to explain many things that 
hadn’t occurred to me before. I asked her 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 








! Stone-Lined 
and Seamless 





All food chambers ofthe 
X-Y-NO Rhinelander 
have snow-white, glis- 
tening, one-piece 
stone linings—a dis- 
tinctive Rhinelander feature. 
Noseamsor crevices—no lodg- 
ing places for disease germs. 


Rhinelander Refrigerators 
are easy to clean. Simply wip- 
ing out the linings with a moist 
cloth keeps them sweet and 
sanitary. Removable ice tank. 
Detachable drain tube. Extra 
clearance under refrigerator 
for large water pan. 


Over 300,000 
Rhinelanders in 
use. See the 
X-Y-NO §stone- 
lined Rhine- 
lander at your 
dealer’s, or write 
us. 


Rhinelander 
Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. 506 
Rhinelander, Wis. 











For Girls and Young Women 


| 
| A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. 
} Recently rebuilt and enlarged, the school 
begins its forty-eighth session September 26, 
1918. Buildings are new and newly furnished. 
i Every room has bath attached, and each has 
outside exposure with wonderful view of 
mountain scenery. Campus of thirty-five 
acres gives fine opportunity for outdoor 
gamesand recreation. College ownsits horses 
and riding is a favorite exercise. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool under the direction of 
specialists in physical education. Unsurpassed 
health record. Two years of standard college 
work with thorough Preparatory Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and Business Courses in keeping with the high 
| Literary Standard. Students from best homes 
of every section. A distinct home-like atmos- 
| phere characterizes the school and keeps the 
} students in finest spirit for work. For catalog 
and View Book address 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 


\ Box H Bristol, Va. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a scien- 
tific method in child training, founded 
on the principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, wil- 
fulness, untruthfulness and other dan- 
gerous habits which, if not properly 
remedied, lead to dire consequences. 
The trouble in most cases now is that 
children are punished or scolded for 
what they do. The new method re- 
movesth not by punishment or 
scolding but byconfidence and coédper- 
ation along lines which are amazingly 
easy for any parent to instantly apply. 

4 This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements into the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the 


world. Itisalso endorsed by leading educators. It 
coversallagesfromcradletoeighteen YOO Seer 
“New Methods in Child ‘ 
Free Book Training” is the title of 
a startling book which describes this new 
system and outlines the work of t! 2ar- 
ents Association. Send letter or ,ostal 
today and the book will be sent free— 


but do it now as this announcement may 
never appear here again, 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 446, 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 


_JorWHITE SHOES: 


THIS TRADEMARK —> 
ON FABRIC SHOES 
PROTECTS YOU 


THE best shoemakers use 
PETERS REIGNSKIN. This 
beautiful shoe fabric looks 
like finest Leather. It 






































holds its shape, gives long FABR 
wear and can be scrubbed Lad wd / 
with soap and cold water ec J 








to look like new. Askfor | 
REIGNSKIN SHOES at any good shoe store 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 
MATERNITY 


*‘Mater Modes’’ sent free }y.." 5°; 
An informative book every expectant mother should 
have—for the sake of appearance, health and economy. 
It will be sent to you free by the famous ori 
and largest manufacturers of apparel. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
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DIRECTORY of SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 




















NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 








For sixty years the leading American Business College 
Trains thoroly for business and the Civil 
Service and obtains employment for 
students who can be recommended as 
to character and capability. 


EASTMAN men and women—fifty thousand of them— 
occupy prominent and responsible relations to the busi- 





SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Diocesan school for girls and oldest girls’ school in Virginia. Situated 
in the beautiful and historic ‘‘Valley of Virginia.’ 


General and 
—a Preparatory Courses. Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expres- 
sion rtments. New Equipment including pianos. - Gymnastics 
and fa id sports under trained Director. Close personal contact 
between teachers and pupils. For catalogue and book of views address 
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EVITA Deer TUTTE LAL 1 PAMPER EMULE 


ness world. Ambition plus Eastman eeet. will make YOU eligible to a 
good situation and a high salary. EASTM 
At Eastman you can qualify in a single year for rapid advancement and executive 
position. Persons seeking the best advantages will find at the Eastman-Gaines 
School of Business attractive opportunities, not only for instruction and study, but 
experience in the work which prepares for the most PAYING OCCUPATIONS. 
Under the Eastman system of training students operate practice banks, retail and 
wholesale business, real estate, insurance, brokerage, commission, P. O. 

Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, Advertising, Business Calculations, English, Salesmanship, Short- 
hand, Stenotypy, Typewriting, and Penmanship courses with experienced, efficient, and faithful teachers. 
Ideal location, strong lecture courses, excellent record of more than 56,000 successful alumni, moderate ex- 
penses. Students enroll and begin work every week day. Writefor handsome, illustrated prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. one Ne M. A., LL.D., Box 839, Phen eon New York 


N graduates are in demand. 


., express, and railway offices. 





TMT n OI ! NATIVITY POE 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM And MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Household Arts 


Industrial Arts 


34th Year 7 
Applied Arts 


Normal and professional training for men and 
women. Three and one-year courses all depart- 
ments. Special two-year course for men in 
Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry. One-year 


Draftsman’s course. 


TTT sree seeemen 


School of Applied Art: Bevier Memorial Art Building, 
especially designed forand adapted to the finest type of 
art work. Instruction by professional Artists, Designers 


and Craftsmen. Three-year courses in Normal Applied 
and Fine Art, Commercial Illustration, Design, Interior 
Decoration, Painting. Two-year course in Architecture. One-year courses in Clay Modeling 
and Pottery. Metal Work and Jewelry. Write for Illustrated Bulletins. State course desired. 


Rochester Athenaeum and eastonion Institute, aoe Js Rochester, Lad ae 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
yarticularly on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. de legrees. 
Special students admitted. ‘Raérens Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. 











WorcEsTER, Massachusetts. 
. rs One and two year 
Worcester Domestic Science School 225279'3'3,203" 
making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sew- 
ing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal 


Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
Opens Sept.24,1918.Address Mrs.F.A.WETHERED, 158Institute Road 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of menand women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SamueEt V. Coreg, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 


War Service for Women 


Short courses to train women as ‘‘Reconstruction Aides,”’ 
as directed by the Surgeon-General U.S.War Dept. Also, 
longer courses in Mechano-therapy. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 











SARGENT CAMPS 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President FOR GIRLS 
Illustrated Catalog. Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic 
art, etc. Graduates filling highest places available in 
America. Catalog. Distinguished faculty. Address THE 
REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, NEw York. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music Tins for 


supervisors of 
music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, History, Form, Ear 
Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited 
number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 








STUART HALL, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Four year college course. a accepted as basis 
ook aduate work in leading colleges and universities. 

ents received on certificate from accredit 
soneee Departments of Art, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Unexcelled climate. Out of door sports the 
yedr round. 


Emiuiz Watts McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


For catalogue and_views of College, address the 
Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Va. 

















Hollins College 
For Women Hollins, Va. 


Seventy-sixth session. Four year college course lead- 
ingtoA. B.de — Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc.; 
two year College Preparatory course. Beautifully 
situated ona 700 acre estate in the healthful Valley of 
Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers 
and teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Address 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 340. 








WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 B 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


The Sargent School ‘g,Physical 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D, A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 











Outdoor sports. Horse- 

backriding. 23 milesfrom 

Boston.Extensivegrounds 
—modern buildings. 


ABBOT “ACADEMY 
Miss dantan ore ag 


College Certificate Privi- 
leges. GeneralCoursewith 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 











PENNSYLVANIA 











THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 

. Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
like buildings for 





“The Mountain School” 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. 
Music, dancing, practical domestic science and 


athletic training. New $40,000 building with 
gymnasium, swimming a and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. 
Write ft’ ae catalog 
A. RB. GRIER, Pres., P MOUL' * AB., Headmaster 
Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 








Miss Cowles’ School dii: 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 
cer “3, Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Cer- 
tificate privileges. 
’ Also strong general 
4, course, Music, Art, 
eee Domestic Science. 
Le Healthful docation. 
meet Modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and 
sleeping porch. 
Address Tue SEc’y. 











Resident instructors. 


Catalog. 








Offersathorough hysical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spotsof America. Newgymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 150. 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
PENN HALL ScHOOL For Girts. College Preparatory. 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views. 
Address Frank S. MacILt, A. M., Prin., Box D. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., AND SOUTHERN STATES 











James E. Ament, LL.D., Pres. 
Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 
For the higher education of 
young women. Specialists 
in Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library methods, 
Business Law. Modern gym- 
nasium and open-air sports. 
Democracy of life and con- 
sideration for the individual. 
g The story of the school, its 
trainingin home-making,told 
fully in illustrated catalog. 
Address REGISTRAR, 





National Park Seminary 
Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 


oe Pg i 
OP 20 BUILDINGS 


Hood Seminary for Gils 











Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $350. Forcatalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box J, Frederick, Md. 


Virginia Intermont College For ,Sit!s 


and Young 

Women. 34th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 

Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 

Music a specialty. Largecampus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 feet. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 

Va., Bristol, Box 140, H. G. Norrstncer, A. M., Pres. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY ¢2niiched1s22 “term 


beginsSept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
ment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 


Vircini, Danville. 


2 FOR GIRLS. 
Randolph-Macon Institute £23..9tRioe: 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to goto 
college. Vocaland Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression, Attrac- 
tivehomelife. Gymnasium. Branchofthe Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $350. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 56th year. 
$500—no extras. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students from 
many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Petersburg, Va. 230 College Place, Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “Virgins” 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 19th. Terms 
$350. For catalogue, address Miss Katherine R. Glass, Pres. 


VirciniA, Chatham. Box 20 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus, 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH May WILLIs, B. P., Prin. Rev.C.O. PRUDEN, Rector. 


























Mrs. Nanette & Paul, 
aul Institute (hi2; Eset: 
2107 S Street.N .W. Parliamentary 


Law” and “The 
Washington.D.C. = Heart, of Black- 
ston 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
High School and College Preparatory Courses, Two 
Years of College Work. ience, Literature, Music, 
Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 
Normal!Training, DomesticScience, ParliamentaryLaw 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Athletics, under the direction of 
European and American instructors. Students from 32 
States. For catalogue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 




















CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for young women which fits them to 
play the woman's part. Students fifteen to twenty- -three 
years of ‘age. Academic work, home economics, art, music. 

Address CHEVY CHASE HOOL, Box J, Frederic agnest 
Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates, general and spe- 
cial courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


1883 Maryland College 1918 


FOR WOMEN 
corns as ; College, B. B. L.; Do 
mestic Science, B. S., eacher's Ae Rod Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B. 
Teacher's Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—64 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, <iote 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, foo 
elevation, near Washington, fireproof buildings, A mn 

oe | pool, Ce baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
id size, personal care. 
Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 











RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letics. $325. 27th session opens September 17th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421, Front Royal, Va. 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 

broad variety of courses, in- 

cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to 

st women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 

modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advan- 

tages in southern climate. Catalogue on request. Mary 
VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 








Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years 
advanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in 
mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address Rev. 
Gero. W. Lay, D.C.L., Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. C 





ST. MARY’S, AnEpiscopal School for Girls | 
















Minin iy ar itis 
1) WARD -BELMONT 
H For GirnLts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
RESERVATIONS for the session 
beginning September 25, now 
being made, should receive the earli- 
est possible attention in order to 
assure entrance. 
WARD-BELMONT offers a six- 
year course of study embrac- 
ing two years of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of 
a most discriminating patron- 
age in Literature, in Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
and Physical Training. Its cur- 
riculum is shaped to meet indi- 
vidual capacities and aims. Its 
faculty is select. Its beautiful 
campus and buildings, valued at al- 
most a million dollars, situated in Nash- 
ville, ‘‘The Athens of the South,” afford 
every opportunity for the development 
of body and mind. 
Applications must be accompanied with refer- 


ences. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Fidelis Box AB_ Nashville, Tenn. 
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FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
n Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
me vert Preparatory, certificate privileges; ¥ 
pecial for High School graduates; Expression 






Art. Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic Science; Busi 
ness; Personal attention to manners, character. 
orts: — grounds. Students from every sec- 
tion. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 962, BuenaVista,Va. 


OR YOUNG WO leg 

Located in a aratels oty noted ray - and 
educational history. 59th session. Limited capacity 

of 80 boarding pupils and 16 teachers, making a happy 
family; Christian atmosphere. Well rounded training 
is sought for each young lady. Four-year preparatory 
and two-year college courses (standardized), together 
with special advantages in Music, Arts, and Sciences. 
Moderate expenses. C C. E. Crosland, B. A. (Oxon.), Pres., 
Write for catalog. Box C, Danville, Va. 


alt 


Vircinia, Abingdon. Box 240. 


2 Founded 1853. 
Martha Washington College (°1nisi!*%3: 
girls, in the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 
years’ college work with A.B. degree. Twoyears’ Preparatory. Music, 
Art, Expression, DomesticScience. Modern buildings, 10-acrecampus. 
Terms, $300. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lone, D. D., President. 


WESTERN STATES 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 78th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
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The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830 
Standard college course with B. A. Degree. Music courses with 
B. M. Degree. Normal courses in Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. Rates $375. Write for “Seven Points.” 
Address Ox¥rorp CoLLece, Box 60, Oxford, Ohio. 


Grand River Institute 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory 








| school. Exceptional equipment made possible by endowment. 


New dormitories and gymnasium. Special training in business 
fundamentals, music and oratory. Rates $400.00. 
W. EARLE HAMBLINE, Prin., Box 10, AUSTINBURG, OHIO. 





FAUQUIER INSTITUTE wi. Sv.eratery, 


The 59th session on Sept. 26th,1918. Situated in Piedmont region 
Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. limited and thorough 
home school. Modern buildings, S-acre campus. Very moderate rates, 





Catalog. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 





Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. oa oA teachers from ‘Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of M 


usic. 
Address Miss Rose J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 
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Make the Tooth Brush 


More Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Old methods of tooth-brushing 
have proved disappointing. Tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. Tartar 
forms on them, and pyorrhea often 
starts. 


The reason lies in a film—that 
slimy, clinging film. It gets into 
crevices and stays there and resists 
the tooth brush. The ordinary den- 
tifrice has little effect on it. 


That film is the cause of nearly all 
tooth troubles. It absorbs stains, so 
the teeth discolor. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds portions of the food 
which ferment and form acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth—the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breedinit. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save them if 
you leave that film. Every dentist 
knows that. But only lately has a 
way been found to effectively combat 
the film. 


Now You Can End It 


Now science has evolved a denti- 
frice which does what must be done. 
It is called Pepsodent, because it is 
based on pepsin. 


The film is albuminous matter. 
Pepsin is the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then 
to daily prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. That fact, until lately, 
made pepsin seem impossible. 


But science has now found an acti- 
vating method which cannot harm 
the teeth. Five governments already 
have granted patents. That method 
is employed in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent has now been submitted 
to three years of clinical tests. Able 
authorities have proved its effects 
thousands of times over. Now we 
urge that every person prove it in like 
way. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Note the absence of the film. 
Note how the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. That means 
such tooth care and protection as you 
never had before. 


Do that and judge for yourself 
what it means to you. Cut out the 
coupon now. 

(101) 











ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 114, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pepsadénl 


REG.U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Name Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


Address 





Endorsed by Dentists 











10 Cents Per Roll, All Sizes. We give you the best results pos- 
sible. Two negatives printed without charge as samples 
of our work. We are film specialists and amateur work and 
supplies is our sole business. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 








Write for book of latest 
styles, priceson Engraved 
Invitations, Announce- 


ments, Cards, etc. We are 
specialists and furnish onlythe latest that society demands. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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IN THis BEAUTIFUL 
BATH ROOM COST 











Will Be Pleased to Send This Catalogue 


VERY woman whose home is not all 

that she wants it to be from the 
standpoint of Plumbing—every woman 
whose hope or intention is to build or 
remodel her home or install new Plumb- 
ing Fixtures — should have this little 
book. It will be sent free on request. 


*“Standatd” Plumbing Fixtures constitute 
one of the measures of home value. They 
add beauty to any residence, and their 
service is complete. Any plumber will 
tell you about “Standard” fixtures for 
Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. You may 
identify them by theGreenand Goldlabel 


Permanent Exhibits in Principal Cities 


Standard Sanitary fo. Co., Pittsburgh 
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THE MYSTERY ON 
THE EVENING STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


what she meant, and she told me that last night 
Burgess had come into the cabin and waked 
her up. His eyes were starting out of his head, 
and he told her that he had seen Captain 
Dayrell walking on deck. She told him it was 
nothing but imagination; and he laid his head 
on his arms and sobbed like a child. He said 
he thought it was one of the deckhands that 
had just come out of the fo’c’sle, but all the 
men were short and smallish, and this was a 
big burly figure. It went ahead of him like 
his own shadow, and disappeared in the bows. 
But he knew it was Dayrell, and there was a 
curse on him. 

“To-night, she said, half an hour ago, Bur- 
gess had come down to her, taken her by 
the throat, and sworn he would kill her if she 
didn’t confess that Dayrell was still alive. She 
told him he must be crazy. ‘My mind may be 
going,’ he said, ‘but you shan’t kill my soul.’ 
And he called her a name which she didn’t 
repeat, but began to cry when she remembered 
it. He said he had seen Dayrell standing in the 
bows with the light of the moon full on his face, 
and he looked so brave and upright that he 
knew he must have been bitterly wronged. 
He looked like a soldier facing the enemy.” 

“ HILE she was telling me this, she was 

looking around her in a very nervous 
kind of way, and we both heard someone com- 
ing up behind us very quietly. We turnedround, 
and there, as God lives, stood the living image 
of Captain Dayrell looking at us, in the shadow 
of the mast. Mrs. Burgess gave a shriek that 
paralyzed me for the moment; then she ran 
like a wild thing into the bows and, before any- 
one could stop her, she climbed up and threw 
herself overboard. Evans and Barron were 
only a few yards away from her when she did 
it, and they both went overboard after her 
immediately, one of them throwing a life belt 
over ahead of him as he went. They were both 
good swimmers and, as the moon was bright, 
I thought we had only to launch a boat to pick 
them all up. 

“T shouted to the Kanakas, and they all 
came up running. Two of the men and myself 
got into one of the starboard boats, and we 
were within three feet of the water when I 
heard the crack of a revolver from somewhere 
in the bow of the Evening Star. The men who 
were lowering away let us down with a rush 
that nearly capsized us. There were four more 
shots while we were getting our oars out. I 
called to the men on deck, asking them who 
was shooting, but got no reply. I believe they 
were panic-stricken and had bolted to cover. 
We pulled round the bow and could see noth- 
ing. There was not a sign of the woman or the 
two men in the water. 

“We could make nobody hear us on the ship, 
and all this while we had seen nothing of Cap- 
tain Burgess. It must have been nearly an 
hour before we gave up our search and tried 
to get aboard again. We were still unable to 
get any reply from the ship and we were about 
to try to climb on board by the boat’s falls. 
The men were backing her in, stern first, and 
we were about ten yards away from the ship 
when the figure of Captain Dayrell appeared, 
leaning over the side of the Evening Star. He 
stood there against the moonlight, with his 
face in shadow; but we all of us recognized 
him, and I heard the teeth of the Kanakas 
chattering. They had stopped backing, and 
we all stared at one another. 

“Then, as casually as if it were a joke, Day- 
rell stretched out his arm, and I saw the moon- 
light glint on his revolver. He fired at us 
deliberately, as if he were shooting at clay 
pigeons. I felt the wind of the first shot going 
past my head, and the two men at once began 
to pull hard to get out of range. The second 
shot missed also. At the third shot he got the 
man in the bow full in the face. He fell over 
backward, and lay there in the bottom of the 
boat. He must have been killed instantly. At 
the fourth shot I felt a stinging pain on the 
left side of my body, but hardly realized I had 
been wounded at the moment.” 


*““\ CLOUD passed over the moon just then, 

and the way we had got on the boat had 
carried us too far for Dayrell to aim very ac- 
curately, so that I was able to get to the oars 
and pull out of range. The other man must 
have been wounded also, for he was lying in 
the bottom of the boat groaning, but I do not 
remember seeing him hit. I managed to pull 
fifty yards or so, and then fainted, for I was 
bleeding very badly. 

““When I recovered consciousness I found 
that the bleeding had stopped, and I was able 
to look at the two men. Both of them were 
dead and quite cold, so that I must have been 
unconscious for some time. 

“The Evening Star was about a hundred 
yards away in the full light of the moon, but I 
could see nobody on deck. I sat watching her 
till daybreak, wondering what I should do, for 
there was no water or food in the boat, and I 
was unarmed. Unless Captain Burgess and 
the other men aboard could disarm Dayrell, I 
was quite helpless. Perhaps my wound had 
dulled my wits, for I was unable to think out 
any plan, and I sat there aimlessly for more 
than an hour. It was broad daylight, and I 
had drifted within fifty yards of the ship when, 
to my surprise, Captain Burgess appeared on 
deck and hailed me. ‘All right, Harper,’ he 
said; ‘come aboard.’ 

“‘T was able to scull the boat alongside, and 
Captain Burgess got down into her without a 
word and helped me aboard. He took me down 
to my berth, with his arm around me, for I 
almost collapsed again with the effort, and he 
brought me some stimulant. As soon as I 
could speak I asked him what it all meant, and 
he said: ‘The ship is his, Harper; we’ve got to 
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—have you 


copy of 


Mrs. Knox’s 
war-time 
book on 


HIS little book contains 138 
practical recipes for delicious 
foods like the one given below,most 


meat, vegetables and fruits that are 
ordinarily wasted—all of them ap- 
proved by the Food Commission. 
It will help you to keep your pledge to Mr. 


Hoover. A post card will bring it if you 
mention your dealer’s name and address. 


Cuartes B. Knox Getatine Co., Inc. 
13 Knox Avenue :: :: Johnstown,N.Y. 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 





Fruit Jelly 


Acup of fruit juice left over from fresh fruit 
(or canned) may be used for a jelly dessert. 
Heat fruit juices, add a tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine first softened in one-half 
cup cold water, juice of one-half lemon, and 
sweeten to taste. Fora dessert serve with a 
little top cream or sweetened milk, or for a 
salad serve on lettuce leaves with or without 
mayonnaise dressing. A sliced banana or 
any fruit may be added when it begins to 
thicken; or at serving time, jelly may be 
surrounded with some seasonable fruit. 


received your 


"Food Economy?” 


of them made from ¢‘left-overs’’ of 


KNOX 




























Look for 
this Label 


£ 


REG IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brandis a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as Utica.” 


| Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
























Simple 
delicious 


thrifty desserts 


No meal is really complete without its 
dessert. Our national duty—Thrift 
—demands simplicity. Yet you want 
simplicity to be inviting—so you 
make it delicious with just a touch 
of that rare, full-flavored extract— 
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“cy Tetlow’s. 





Charm it has, charm it gives, 
to every woman desirous of im- 
proving her complexion. 

Because of its delightful 
combination of good qualities, 
Pussywillow is the favorite face 
powder of countless women who 
enthusiastically recommend it. , 


Sifted through silk, smooth, transparent, 
adherent and pleasingly perfumed. 


Made in five shades 50c a box 
Trial Portion Free—or a 
miniature box sent for 10c. 

HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Bldg. Philadelphia 
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They Fit 


Guaranteed Not te ~—5 
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TROFSMOC BLeat a het etait 
; STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


/Back to Nature Shoes 
Let Your Children Know 


the restful comfort of Trot-Mocs. Made in a 
variety of styles and leathers to suit every need. 
Nature-shaped models in high or low cut, with 
spring heels or regular heels, but all built 
for comfort and service. 


The Real Thrift Shoe 
We especially recommend 
Trot-Mocs of brown In- 
dian tanned Moose with gen- 
uine T rot-Moc leather soles 
for hard service. Other 
styles for grown-ups. 
Illustrated Folder Free 

Sent postpaid if your 
) dealer cannot supply 


Trot-Moc 

















you. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 
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THE MYSTERY ON 
THE EVENING STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 








give it up to him. That’s what it means. Iam 
not afraid of him by daylight, but what we 
shall do to-night, God only knows.’ Then, just 
as Mrs. Burgess had told me, he put his head 
down on his arms and began to sob like a child. 

‘** Where are the other men?’ I asked him. 

“¢¢There’s only you and I and Kato,’ he said, 
‘to face it out aboard this ship.’ 

“‘With that he got up and left me, saying 
that he would send Kato to me with some food 
if I thought I could eat. But I knew by this 
time that I was a dying man. 

‘There was only one thing I had to do, and 
that was to try to get this account written, and 
hide it somehow in the hope of someone finding 
it later, for I felt sure that neither Burgess nor 
myself would live to tell it. There was no 
paper in my berth, and it was Kato that 
thought of writing it down in this way. 

‘* About an hour later. Burgess has just been 
down to see me. He said that he had buried 
the two men who were shot in the boat. I 
wanted to ask him some questions, but he 
became so excited it seemed useless. Neither 
he nor Kato seemed to have any idea where 
Dayrell was hiding. Kato believes, in fact, in 
ghosts, so that it is no use questioning him.” 


““T MUST have lost consciousness or slept very 
heavily since the above was written, for I 
remembered nothing more till nightfall, when 
I woke up in the pitch darkness. Kato was 
sitting by me. He lit the lamp and gave me 
more stimulant. The ship was dead still, but I 
felt that something had gone wrong again. 

“T do not know whether my own mind is 
going, but we have just heard the voice of Mrs. 
Burgess singing one of those sentimental songs 
that Captain Dayrell used to be so fond of. It 
seemed to be down in the cabin, and when she 
came to the end of it I heard Captain Dayrell’s 
voice calling out, ‘Encore! Encore!’ just as he 
used to do. Then I heard someone running 
down the deck like mad, and Captain Burgess 
came tumbling down to us with the whites of 
his eyes showing. 

“Did you hear it?’ he said. ‘Harper, you'll 
admit you heard it. Don’t tell me I’m mad. 
They’re in the cabin together now. Come and 
look at them!’ Then he looked at me with a 
curious, cunning look, and said: ‘No, you’d 
better stay where you are, Harper. You're 
not strong enough.’ And he crept on the deck 
like a cat. 

‘“‘Something urged me to follow him, even 
if it took the last drop of my strength. Kato 
tried to dissuade me, but I managed to get 
out of my berth onto the deck by going very 
slowly, though the sweat broke out on me with 
every step. Burgess had disappeared and there 
was nobody on deck. It was not so difficult to 
get to the skylight of the cabin. I don’t know 
what I had expected to see, but there I did see 
the figure of Captain Dayrell, dressed as I had 
seen him in life, with a big scarf round his 
throat and the big peaked cap. 

‘‘There was an open sea chest in the corner, 
with a good many clothes scattered about, as if 
by someone who had been dressing in a hurry. 
It was an old chest belonging to Captain Day- 
rell in the old days, and I often wondered why 
Burgess had left it lying there. The revolver 
lay on the table, and as Dayrell picked it up to 
load it the scarf unwound itself a little around 
his throat and the lower part of his face. Then, 
to my amazement, I recognized him.” 


’ said Knight, ‘“‘the log of the 
Evening Star ends, except for a brief sen- 
tence by Kato, which I will not read to you 
now.” 

“‘T wonder if the poor devil did really see,”’ 
said Moreton Fitch. ‘‘And what do you sup- 
pose he did when he saw who it was?” 

“‘Crept back to his own berth, barricaded 
himself in with Kato’s help, finished his ac- 
count, died in the night, with Dayrell tapping 
on the door, and was neatly buried by Burgess 
n the morning, I suppose.” 

‘‘And Burgess?” 

“‘Tidied everything up and then jumped 
overboard. Probably in his own clothes; for 
it’s quite true that we did find a lot of Dayrell’s 
old clothes in a sea chest in the cabin. Funny 
idea, isn’t it, a man ghosting himself like that?” 

““Yes, but what did Harper mean by saying 
he heard Mrs. Burgess singing in the cabin 
that night?” 

‘Ah, that’s another section of the log, re- 
corded in a different way.” 

Moreton Fitch made a sign to the little 
Japanese and told him to get a package out of 
his car. He returned in a moment and laid it 
at our feet on the floor. 

‘“*Dayrell was very proud of his wife’s voice,’ 
said Fitch as he took the covers off the pack- 
age. ‘‘ Just before he was taken ill he conceived 
the idea of getting some records made of her 
songs to take with him on board ship. The 
talking machine was found among the old 
clothes. The usual sentimental stuff, you know. 
Like to hearit? She had a rather fine voice.”’ 

He turned a handle and, floating out into 
the stillness of the California night, we heard 
the full rich voice of a dead woman: 


, 


Just a song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go. 


At the end of the stanza a deep bass voice 
broke in with: 

“* Encore! Encore!” 

Then Fitch stopped it. 

When we were in the car on our way home 
I asked if there was any clew as to the fate of 
the Japanese cook in the last sentence of the 
log of the Evening Star. 

“T didn’t want to bring it up before his 
brother,” said Knight. ‘‘They are a sensitive 
folk; but the last sentence was to the effect 
that the Evening Star had now been claimed 
by the spirit of Captain Dayrell, and that the 
writer respectfully begged to permit hara-kiri.” 
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Nagarahfeicl 


Double~tipped SILK GLOVES 


“ts calm assurance of smartly and gracefully 
gloved hands is essential to good grooming. It is 
easily attained by wearing perfect fitting Van Raalte 
“Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves. Pure silk, double-tipped 
fingers and skillful making assure their durability. 
A guarantee in every pair. At all good shops. 

Ask for Van Raalte Suéde Finished Gloves—equal to Kid, lower in price 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 
Makers of Van Raalte ‘Niagara Maid” Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 
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azry this Camera * 
th Your Hand me, 


and you will always be ready to snap the unexpected 
picture. Keep it in a handy place at home and you 
will be able to catch the children at their play. 











You can quickly learn to use the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 0. The front springs out ready for 
action when you press the buttons—it is the only 
self-opening camera made. 


The high grade lenses are quickly focused, giving 
you fine clear pictures which will please you every 
time and make excellent enlargements. 


ANS CO 


. CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


To get sharp, clear 
pictures, always 
use Ansco Cameras, 
Speedex Film and 
Cyko Paper. 


In finish and workman- 
Ship the Ansco V-P is a 
beauty. It is made in 
three models priced from 
$7.50 to $25.00 according 
to equipment. Other Ansco 
cameras at $2.50 up. Send 
for catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 
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A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 

Make your bath aluxury. Don’t bathein hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 

A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 








A Home You’re Proud Of 


It takes so little time and effort to make your home 
the bright, well-cared-for, attractive place you want 
it to be, when you know how to go about it. All you 
need is a paint brush and a few cans of Lucas Paints. 





There is a Lucas product purposely made for every 
purpose: Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish, to give the hand- 
rubbed effect to furniture or woodwork; Lucas 
Lu-Co-Flat, to make your walls sanitary, washable, 
clean; Lucas Varnishes for your floors; Lucas Stains 
and Lucas Enamels, for woodwork or furniture; 
Lucas products for every possible use about the 
home. Every one is as reliable as the well-known 
Lucas Tinted Gloss, the exterior paint which has been 
standard among paints for sixty-nine years. 


oe 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 









Our decorative department will give you 
suggestions on any decorating question, 
tell you what products to use and how to 
use them. A handsomely illustrated book, 
“The Art of Interior Decoration,” sent 
on receipt of 6c in stamps. 


John Lucas & Co., ine. 
Office 223 Philadelphia, Pa. 














A CHILDREN’S 
SATURDAY MORNING 
MARKET 


By O. R. Geyer 


fa) S¥AA|| in Lincoln, Nebraska, oot sum- 
#j| mer, helped their fathers and 

A mothers cut down the cost of liv- 
| ing and incidentally rendered a 
@iéq)| most valuable service in the na- 
3 | tion’s army of junior food pro- 
eS) ducers. They waved the magic 
wands of little hands and feet over the vacant, 





‘unsightly lots of the city and made them 


blossom with flowers and vegetables, in one of 
the most remarkable home and school garden 
contests in the United States. 

Each Saturday morning scores of youngsters 
gathered to sell their stocks of fresh vegetables 
and flowers to the people of Lincoln. Their 
market was located on a prominent downtown 
corner and, since its establishment several 
years ago, has contrived to win national fame 
for the Lincoln school children. 

When the news of the good work being done 
by the boys and girls reached Washington 
several years ago, officials of the Department 
of Agriculture immediately seized upon the 
Lincoln idea as the model for the future devel- 
opment of the home and school garden move- 
ment throughout the country. 

Now that the war has given such tremen- 
dous impetus to the gardening activities of the 
American people, the work of Lincoln’s small 
army of gardeners is being copied carefully by 
scores of cities and towns scattered in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature of the 
junior-garden activity in Lincoln has been 
the school-garden work, a contest in which the 
grade schools compete each year for the prizes 
awarded to the schools having the best flower 
and vegetable gardens. Each room is given 
charge of a certain plot of ground on a vacant 
lot, where it can grow vegetables and flowers for 
commercial purposes. Most of the work on 
these gardens, of course, is done in the summer 
months, or the vacation season, but the friendly 
rivalry between the grade schools insures that 
there will be plenty of workers during the va- 
cation season, and asa result the garden super- 
visor, an employee of the School Board, rarely 
has to remind the children of their obligation. 
While merchants of the city agreed to pro- 
vide cash prizes, the School Board took juris- 
diction over the contests and divided the city 
into as many districts as there were school 
districts. Arrangements were made to offer 
prizes for the best flower and best vegetable 
gardens in each district, and, as an incentive 
for keener competition between the children, 
grand prizes were offered for the best gardens 
in the whole city, in which the prize winners 
in each district were entered. Prizes were also 
offered for the best school gardens. 

From a few hundred children the movement 
has grown until nearly 2000 children are 
actively enrolled. The number of vacant lots 
in the city has been reduced to the minimum, 
ind scores of children have been given the 
encouragement required to make them wage- 
earners. All vegetables not required for the 
family table are sold at the children’s market, 
while the produce grown in the school gardens 
is also sold upon the market or disposed of to 
families having no gardens. 

The money received from these gardens re- 
verts to the school rooms, but arrangements 
have been made to provide some financial re- 
ward for the juvenile gardeners. In some of 
the schools the children are paid in cash for 
their work; in others they receive a certain 
share of vegetables for their own use. The 
money set aside for school purposes is used in 
buying special equipment, pictures, books and 
other articles for the separate rooms. 

These school gardens, in which nearly a 
dozen schools participate, contribute a goodly 
portion of the fresh vegetables required to feed 
the people of Lincoln. The value of this prod- 
uce, after all expenses have been deducted, 
averages about $2500 for the summer season. 


HE business side of gardening is being 

cultivated among the school children by the 
Government, and classes in commercial gar- 
den work have been held each summer for the 
benefit of those boys and girls who desired to 
make their own vacation money. 

The incomes of some of these small gardeners 
make them veritable millionaires among their 
friends and acquaintances. One club of chil- 
dren, pupils in the fourth grade of one of the 
schools, made $400 in one season from the sale 
of vegetables grown in their gardens. The 
profits of these commercial gardeners have 
averaged more than $2000 a year for the last 
two seasons; nor does this include the money 
earned by boys and girls not engaged in the 
commercial garden work. 

One twelve-year-old girl made $175 during 
her summer vacation by combining poultry 
raising with her garden work, while nearly a 
score of boys have incomes averaging from $5 
to $7 a week. Scores of boys and girls have 
incomes ranging from $25 to $100 during the 
summer season, and still have plenty of time 
to play. 

The juvenile market is open from nine to 
eleven o’clock each Saturday morning. As an 
incentive to thrift, all surplus vegetables are 
canned under the direction of home-economic 
experts from the university near by, demon- 
stration classes in canning being held each 
Saturday afternoon. The sale of these surplus 
products is a profitable side line of garden 
work in which many of the boys and girls are 
engaged. Each year the Lincoln boys and 
girls give canning demogstrations in their 
building at the State Fair grounds for the 
benefit of thousands of visitors to the fair. 
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WATE CLOVER 


ORESS SHIELDS ‘ 
The evening is more enjoyable 
when you know your gown looks 
fresh! White Clover Dress Shields 
keep it so. 

You don’t have the bother of 
replacing those crépy sleeves 
either, because White Clover 
Dress Shields are splendid protec- 
| tion. 

They are pliable and dependable 
—and come in a wide variety of 
sizes and weights, in flesh, white 
and black. 

Send for booklet 6A and name of 
your nearest dealer. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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HYGIENOL 


Tke STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFF 


The Finest Quality Lamb's Wool 
In Individual Envelopes bearing Trade Mark 
showing Lamb's Face in Circle— ; a 

Five Popular Sizes 

1O€¢ 15¢ 50s 25% 35* 

At All Best Dealers’ 
"Protector of All Women’s Beauty 
is the title of beautifully illustrated 





Powder Puffs are made. FREE onrequest 

MAURICE LEVY. I15W.38'"Street . New York City 
Importer of Famous Crame Simon and 
Société Hygiénique Toilet Products 





TREO GIRDLE 


She All-Elastic Corset 
ith The Feature Ryisis 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear. White or flesh. Retail, $2.50 


to $8.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 











‘ ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 








and in the army and navy? Sold by Drug- 
gists and Dept. stores everywhere, 25 cts. 





And sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 3 
One war relief committee reports, 
that of all the things sent out in 
their Comfort Bags or “Kits,” 
Allen’s Foot=Ease received the 
most praise from the soldiers. 
The American, Britishand French 
troops use it, because it takes 
the Friction from the shoe and 
freshens the feet. 


The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Foot=Ease in their shoes each 
morning. Why not order a dozen 
Soldiers use Packages to-day to mail to your 
Foot-Ease soldier friends in training camps 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


| f 


si 
Nay, 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the Untted States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





















Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ‘*Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeat onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 








| The Dainty 
Deodorant 


Doesnot injure 
Harmless skin or clothing 


25c. and 50c. 
A tiny dab of this dainty cream 
a Jar applied to any part of the body 
For sale at all Drug or| will immediately destroy all per- 
Department Stores, or|spiration odors. Keeps the skin 
by mail on receipt of }sweet and fresh during warm 
price. Send 2c. stamp| weather. You'll be delighted when 
for sample. you try it. 


Eversweet Co., 60 Cliff St., New York 




















In the Youngster’s Room 
Brighten the walls with the pictures 
the little fellow likes by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 







In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


How to Make Your Baby More Perfect 
ET us begin with the mouth. If 
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it is habitually held open this 
will count against the baby. A 
baby will hold his mouth open 
if his nose is stopped up so he 
cannot breathe easily through 
it. Obstruction of the nose may 
: be due to adenoids, large tonsils, 
lack of cleanliness or malformation of the 
bony parts of the nose itself. 

To remedy this defect first see that you prop- 
erly clean the nose daily. A young baby can- 
not blow his nose, so it must be cleaned out for 
him as part of the regular morning toilet, and 
again at bedtime if there is any difficulty in 
breathing. Make a small, soft cotton swab by 
twisting a little absorbent cotton on the end of 
a wooden toothpick, dip this into boiled water, 
olive oil or a little liquid albolene, and very 
gently clean each side of the nose. Do not use 
force, atomizers, etc., as substances are often 
forced into the tubes leading into the ears, 
and ear complications are thereby set up! 

Older children should be taught to blow the 
nose thoroughly as part of the morning toi- 
let, and again several times daily to keep the 
passages clear. Adenoids, large tonsils or 
malformations of the nose or mouth will have 
to be corrected by a physician. 
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BNORMAL gums will count against the 
baby. If there are little white specks on 
the gums this may mean thrush or sprue and is 
due to lack of cleanliness, sucking a pacifier or 
to a run-down condition. To correct this be 
scrupulously clean about everything connected 
with the baby’s mouth and nipples, and do 
not allow persons to ‘‘feel for teeth.” 

If the baby is not gaining well, or is anemic 
or run down generally, find out the reason. 
Have the breast milk tested or the bottle 
formula changed, as the case may be. 

Never roughly wash out a baby’s mouth, as 
you will injure the delicate mucous membrane 
if you do, but take a small piece of absorbent 
cotton and twist it about your little finger or a 
wooden toothpick and dip this into a solution 
of bicarbonate of soda (one teaspoonful of soda 
to one cupful of boiled water) and very gently 
wash the gums and inside of the mouth and 
cheeks wherever the little white specks are 
seen. This may be done every hour or two until 
the white specks disappear. 

If the gums are very much inflamed and 
spongy and bleed easily it may mean a condition 
called “scurvy,” especially if it is accompanied 
by painful legs; when the diapers are changed 
the baby may scream as the legs are handled. 
This oftencomes from lack of fresh food. Insuch 
cases give the baby raw, certified milk, properly 
modified, and also orange juice and beef juice 
several times daily. 

I will send formulas and tell you how much 
orange juice or beef juice for any special age 
or baby if you will write me, in care of THE 
LapiEs’ HomE JourNat, including six cents in 
stamps, to cover the cost of service and the post- 
age. After a few days of correct feeding the 
gums and all other symptoms will become nor- 
mal again if the case is one of infantile scurvy. 


OATED tongue and bad breath will count 

very much against the baby. Constipa- 
tion, indigestion and catarrh may all cause 
coated tongue. Orange juice, prune juice, or 
oatmeal gruel with some form of malt sugar in 
the formula usually relieves constipation, or a 
teaspoonful of olive oil daily may be tried and 
training to regular habits at once started. 

Indigestion may be relieved by castor oil, 
water to drink between meals or barley water 
just before a meal in case of a breast-fed baby. 
If bottle-fed, the formula should be changed 
to suit the special baby until indigestion is no 
longer present and the tongue clears off. 

Catarrh in a baby is usually caused by ade- 
noids or large tonsils and these must be treated 
by a physician. If any teeth are present they 
must be kept very clean or bad breath will 
result in any case. 

Deformity caused by pacifier or thumb suck- 
ing will score against the baby. To correct 
this stop the bad habit at once. I will tell you 
how to do this if you will write to me. 

Delayed teething may count against the 
baby too. If you are feeding him correctly 
this is all youcan do; but if not, then send for 
formulas or diet lists. Decayed, discolored or 
irregular teeth are all abnormal points. If de- 
cayed a dentist must attend to them; even the 
first set of baby teeth should be filled when 
necessary. If they are discolored, often a little 
powdered pumice stone, moistened and then 
rubbed on the discolored spots with a piece of 
cotton, will remove the stains. 





THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JourNAL 

readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D., in care of THE LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Advice 
about older children will also be given by mail if a 
stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are 
sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
Laptges’ Home JournAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











can woman. 


busy women! 


MODEL No. 520. The 

Bonita.”’ One can hardly 
believe it, but this smart, de- 
| mure little thing is concealing 
Srom everyone but its wearer a 
H wealth of comfort. 



























GWQar-lime activities 


demand shoes like these 


Smart and beautiful as these new summer models 
are, they have an added attraction for every Ameri- 


Besides giving your foot a trimness that every one 
will admire, they possess exceptional comfort. 
The famous Red Cross Shoe “‘ bends with your foot” 
feature gives an engaging freedom to every step, 
ends forever the trials of “ breaking in” stylish shoes. 


Truly, such shoes as these meet favor with war- 


Write for footwear style guide 


—sent without charge. Illustrates and describes many of the newest, 
Popular-priced models, each the standard of value at its price. With 
the book we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, or tell 
you how to order direct. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 
507 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MODEL No. 528 The 
**Delegate’? is business-like and 
yet extremely dainty; stylish, 
and still wholly comfortable; 
and it is patent. What a sen- 
sible oxford to choose! 


Look for th's 
trade mark 


on the sole 
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O cut or scratch too 

slight to require a 
cleansing application of 
Listerine. No wound 
too serious for it to 
help. 
Prevents infection and 
promotes healing. 


Listerine will serve the 
entire family. Send for 
booklet ‘Domestic 
Medicine.”’ 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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Which Porch is Yours? 


S your porch a barren-looking bake-oven of a place during hot summer 

days—or a cool, secluded, well-ventilated, breezy AEROLUXED 
extra room! This summer let it be the Jatter! Aerolux every 
opening! Know real comfort! 


Aerolux Ventilating Shades lend distinctive charm to porches. 


Their soft, cool tints harmonize with stone, wood or stucco and add 
dignity to your home. 


And they Ventilate!—permit the air to circulate freely—yet shut 
out sunlight and glare, relieve eye strain! 

Look for the smooth, satin finished splints, stained to resist the 
weather—and the No-Whip attachments which prevent whipping in 
the wind—and you have found all the quality, durability, service 
and satisfaction which can be built into a Porch Shade. 

Made in all standard widths. Ideal for Sleeping Porches and Window 
Awnings. Special Fabrics for Stores and Commercial uses. Many 
harmonious colors from which to select. 

See your Aerolux dealer today—one in nearly every city or large 


town. If none in your locality, write us direct. Don’t take 
a substitute. Insist on seeing the Aerolux name on shade. 


Write for Illustrated Book of Uses 
and Fabric Color Samples—FREE! 


THE AEROSHADE Co. 


817 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wisc. 





WRITE 
ILLUSTRA 
BOOK of U 
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VAS OO Pe 
a 
A COT ram 
A Fresh Air Retreat on your Lawn and a Luxury in the Camp. Designed especially for 
sleeping and living in the open air. As open to the air as an umbrella but instantly closed 
weather tight. Lets the air in but keeps the insects out. 
Easily erected or quickly collapsed and rolled into bundles without the removal of a bolt or the use of 
a tool, Why swelter under hot roofs when the Close-To-Nature houses are as cool as the atmos- 
phere? Improve your poor health or maintain your good health by sleeping in the open air. 
Eight sizes to meet all requirements. Send for illustrated catalog. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 325 FRONT STREET, COLFAX, IOWA 























Your Baby Needs the Rubens 


of this indispensable ba 


Almost all ‘dealers who sell baby clothes kee 
insist upon the g an 
it write to us, and we will send you illustrated circular and 
list free. Don't deprive your baby of the garment which has 
given protection to over 10,000,000 babies in the past 25 years. 


The Rubens has no buttons, making dressing easy. 
wool and all silk, in all sizes from the first shirt up. 


comfort to older children—and the same convenience to mothers. 





HIS famous shirt was designed to give babies comfort and 
jcaegenennge 2 The double thickness over chest and stomach, 
the coat shape, the sapere fit, all combine in the perfection 
garment. 


the Rubens— 


you can’t get 
rice- 


t no other. 














No Buttons, No Trouble 


It comes in cotton, merino, wool, silk and 
Rubens Style Union Suits offer the same 


Beware of imitations—the Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 1G Lo ’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 











RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 North Market Street, CHICAGO — 201 











COOLING OUR 
HOUSES BY FRESH 
AIR FROM A SPIGOT 


By Alexander Graham Bell 


Inventor of the Telephone, Etc. 


Epitor’s NotE—Not long ago Professor Bell delivered 
an exceedingly interesting and suggestive address to the 
scholars of the McKinley Manual Training School, in 
Washington, which was published in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine in full. In that address occurred the 
portion printed below, and the Editors of THE LapiEs’ 
Home Journat print Professor Bell’s suggestion because 
of its surprising plausibility. 





wai NCE I was obliged, very much 
¥| against my will, to remain in 
Washington in the midst of sum- 
mer, and the thought kept con- 
stantly recurring to my mind: 











a OYA\ “Tf man has the intelligence to 
eye, | || heat his house in the wintertime, 

') why does he not cool it in the 

cae Now, I have found one radical 


defect in the construction of our houses that 
absolutely precludes the possibility of cooling 
them to any great degree. You will readily un- 
derstand the difficulty when you remember that 
cold air is specifically heavier than warm air. 
You can take a bucket of cold air, for example, 
and carry it about in the summertime and not 
spill a drop; but if you make a hole in the bot- 
tom of your bucket, then you will find that 
the cold air will run out. 


What I Did in My Own House 


BEGAN to think that it might be possible 

to apply the bucket principle to at least one 
room in my home, and thus secure a place of 
retreat in the summertime. It seemed to be 
advisable to close up all openings near the bot- 
tom of the room to prevent the escape of cold 
air, and to open the windows at the top to let 
out the heated air of the room. 

It so happens that I have in the basement 
of my house a swimming tank, and it occurred 
to me that, since this tank holds water, it 
should certainly hold cold air; so I turned the 
water out, to study the situation. The tank 
seemed damp and the sides wet and slimy. 

I reflected, however, that the condensation 
of moisture resulted from the fact that the 
sides of the tank were cooler than the air ad- 
mitted. Water vapor will not condense on any- 
thing that is warmer thanitself, and it occurred 
to me that, if I introduced air that was very 
much colder than I wanted to use, then it 
would be warming up in the tank and becom- 
ing drier all the time. It would not deposit 
moisture on the sides and would actually ab- 
sorb the moisture there. 

I therefore provided a refrigerator, in which 
were placed large blocks of ice covered with 
salt. This was placed in another room at a 
higher elevation than the tank, and a pipe 
covered with asbestos paper was employed to 
lead the cold air into the tank. 


In a Bath of Cool Air 


HE first effect was the drying of the walls, 

and then I felt the level of the cold air grad- 
ually rising. At last it came over my head. 
The tank was full, and I found myself im- 
mersed in cool air. I felt so cool and comfort- 
able that it seemed difficult to believe that 
Washington stood sizzling outside. I climbed 
up the ladder in the swimming tank until my 
head was above the surface, and then found 
myself breathing a hot, damp, muggy atmos- 
phere. I therefore retreated into the tank, 
where I was perfectly cool and comfortable. 

Guided by this experience, I tried another 
experiment in my house. I put the refrigerator 
in the attic and led the cold air downward 
through a pipe covered with asbestos into one 
of the rooms of the house. The doors were kept 
shut and the windows were opened at the top. 
The temperature in that room was perfectly 
comfortable, about 65 degrees. 

At that time the papers were speaking of 
some ice plant that had been installed in the 
White House, and congratulated the President 
upon a temperature of only 80 degrees when 
the thermometer showed 100 degrees outside. 
At this very time I enjoyed in my house (in 
Washington also) a temperature of 65 degrees, 
with a delicious feeling of freshness in the air. 


How Cold Air is Sold in Paris 


Te is a very interesting cooling plant 
in Paris, run by the Société de l’Air Com- 
primé. Very many of the cafés and restau- 
rants in Paris have cold rooms for the storage 
of perishable provisions, and these rooms are 
cooled by compressed air supplied by this com- 
pany. The plant consists of large pipes laid 
down under the streets of Paris, with small 
branch pipes leading into the cafés and restau- 
rants. At acentral station steam engines pump 
air into the pipes and keep up a continuous 
pressure of from four to five atmospheres. 

In the cooling room of a café they simply 
turn a little cock and admit the compressed 
air into the room. A gas meter measures the 
amount of air admitted and charges are made 
accordingly. The compressed air, by its expan- 
sion, produces great cold, and the cooling effect 
is still further increased by allowing the air to do 
work during the process of expansion. Dumb- 
waiters, elevators, and even sewing machines 
are thus run very economically i in connection 
with the system by compressed-air engines. 

Now, it appears to me that this process 
might very easily be developed into a plan for 
the cooling of a whole city. You would simply 
have to turn a cock in your room to admit the 
fresh air; and if you then take precautions to 
prevent ‘the cold air from running away, by 
having your room tight at the bottom and open 
at the top, you could keep your room cool. 





Pleasure for Baby and Com- 
fort for Mother 


There are hundreds of mothers everywhere 
who are tied to their homes because they 
are not strong enough to carry the baby, 
and the common style of go-carts cannot 
be taken on the street cars. 

The collapsible Outing Kumfy-Kab fills 
every requirement and makes baby and 
mother happy. It can be taken on the 
street car or in the automobile. It collapses 
and opens by a slight pressure on a single 
lever. It is substantially built, will give 
years of service, is easily handled, and sold 
by first-class dealers everywhere. 

Look for the Outing Kumfy-Kab trade- 
mark when you buy a go-cart, promenader 
or sulky. It is your guarantee for quality, 
style; service and right price. Insist on 


getting the genuine 
ing 


trade-marked Outing 
This trade-mark identi- 


Kumfy-Kab. 

Free catalog of Car- 
fies every genuine Out- 
ing Kumfy-Kab. Be 


riages, Promenaders, 
and Sulkies on request. 
sure it is on the Kab 
you buy. 


OUTING KUMFY- 
KAB COMPANY 
Dept. A La Porte, Ind. 
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Matching Tastiness 
with Economy ! 


Economy is certainly a virtue these 
days and a pleasant one if taste is 
considered. 

Try Mapleine, the golden flavour, the 
flavour that is different, in your dainty 
summer desserts— puddings, sherbets, 
ices, whipped cream. Makes a fine 
spread for the morning hot 
cakes. 

2 oz. bottle 35c 
(in Canada 50c) 










Send 4c in 
stampsand car- 
ton top for our 

yl) new Mapleine 

; @ cook book. 

J Write Dept. A, 

‘ Zz Crescent Mfg. 
Co., Seattle. 

= (M-189) 





MAPLEINE 


The Golden Havour 
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SESE neonates Aim 


Coward 


Fee LE ELLEE! Seger 


TSAFE &_ 
SHOES 


Take precautions 
now toinsure yourchild 
freedom from corns, 
bunions, ingrown nails 
and weak arches. All 
these things result from 
wearing wrong shoes. 

Coward Shoes _ for 
children are shaped just 
as children’s feet are 
shaped. They permit nor- 
mal growth to the legs and 
spine. They furnish just the 
right support to the ankles 
and arches while the bones 
are soft. They encourage 
gracefulness and strength. 
Madefrominfant’ssizesup. 
We are careful in fitting by 
mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 

262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 

(Near Warren St.) 
Mai! Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


The 


Note foot-shaped 
sole and exten- 
sion heel. 


Shoe 


“nae. v. & PAT OFF 














“Pll tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


‘Without cost I will send to any 

woman who writes me 
my beauty secrets. Iama 
living example of the art of 
retaining one’s youthful ap- 
pearance. My experience 
during forty years’ stage 
career has taught me valu- 
able lessons in beautifying 
which I will gladly reveal if 
you will write me. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2173A Broadway, N. Y. City 


Lillian Russell 
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Jiffy Jeu 


The Supreme Dessert 


Loganberry 
Jiffy-Jell 


The Favorite 
Berry Flavor 





62 Berries 
Reduced to 
an Essence 


We 
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Fruit Juice 
Flavors 
Condensed in 
Glass Vials 





A Bottle Like 
This in Each 
Package 


Offer Dessert Molds 


To Every Woman Who Tries Loganberry Jiffy-Jell 


The finest berry flavor ever known is a 
new one— Loganberry. 

The berries themselves are little known. 
Most of them grow in an Oregon valley, 
and they are hard to ship. 

But we press the juice where they grow. 
Then we condense it into small vials, each 
with the flavor from many Loganberries. 


One of these bottles goes in each package 
of Loganberry Jiffy-Jell. With it you make 
an instant dessert with a wealth of this 
berry flavor. 

Try this piquant, fragrant flavor. There 
has never been anything like it. It seems 
to add the final touch to these quick, fruity 
dainties. Try it now, and get a double value 
in aluminum dessert molds. 


Other Famous Flavors 


Yet Loganberry is only one of the ten 
famous Jiffy-Jell flavors. And all the fruit 
flavors are made from the fruits themselves. 


All the flavors are abundant. All come 
sealed in vials, so they keep their strength 
and freshness. Such true-fruit flavors are 
impossible, save in this bottled form... 





There is Pineapple, with all the flavor 
from half a ripe pineapple condensed in a 
little vial. 


There is Lime flavor—made from lime 





Lime Jiffy-Jell 
A Tart, Green Salad Jell 
fruit—for tart, zestful salad jell. There is 


Mint flavor—made from mint leaves—for 
refreshing garnish jell. 











Aluminum Molds 


For Every Jiffy-Jell User 





Any one of them will 
make you a Jiffy-Jell 
enthusiast. For this is 
the only quick gelatine 
dainty with fruit-juice 
flavors sealed in glass. 


An Instant Dainty 
At a Trifling Cost 


To make Jiffy-Jell you simply add boiling 
water. Then add the flavor from the bot- 
tle—that is all. No sugar, no fruit, no color 
need be added. 

Add fruit, if you wish, nuts, chocolate or 
topping. But Jiffy-Jell alone is delicious. 
A package served in mold form makes des- 
sert or salad for six. Whip it and you 
double the volume. Nothing else so fruity 
and delightful costs so little as Jiffy-Jell. 


Note the offers that 
we make to introduce 
our Loganberry flavor. 
Buy two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell. Have one of 
them Loganberry, if 
your grocer has it. Then 
any mold offer is open 
to you. Send us this 
coupon to tell us which 
one you accept. 

All your lifetime 
you'll be glad that you 
know Jiffy-Jell. 








Mint Flavor 
For Garnish Jell 
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MAIL US THIS COUPO 


j 
When you buy Jiffy-Jell 
from your Grocer 
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I have today received two packages of Jiffy- 
Jell as pictured here from 








(Name of Grocer) 
Now I mail this coupon with 
(_] 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 





[_] 20c for 6 Individual Molds 
(Check which) 











, iy = I L. H. J. 309 
4 malin Gt 10Fl i 
ff <i | avors , 
/qit q In Glass Vials : 
A A Bottle i 
f Each Pockage ' y Bt eins email 
¢ Loganberry ' LOGANBERRY 
Na Raspberry 1 sot 
——— - Strawberry 1! 
Style 6 Style § Pineapple : 
These Offers Expire June 30 ey fe. 
Orange I i 
Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell, then send the coupon to us. Lemon i : 
f Write plaint 
Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and we will send you three individual Lime i give full address. 
dessert molds, assorted styles, made of pure aluminum. Mint 1 Your Name 
Or enclose 20c and we will send six molds—enough to serve a full package Coffee } Address 
of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. H 
es , 2 Packages 
Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and we will send an aluminum for 25c i 
pint mold, heart-shaped or fluted, as you prefer. The value is 50c. ; 





Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has 
true-fruit flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
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RANDMOTHER finds the same 
high standard of quality in 


J.P. COATS 


Mlercerrzed Crochet 


as she found for generations in Coats Spool 


Cotton, and commends 
and durability. 


its brilliancy, softness 


Made in White, Nos. 1 to 100; Ecru, Nos. 1 to 503 
Colors, Nos. 20, 30 and 50 


J. & P. Coats Pattern Books 


No. 1, Gown Yokes and Boudoir Caps and 
No. 2, General Crochet Work, contain many 


superior designs with explicit 


instructions. 


At Leading Stores Everywhere 























Test 





it with a Hammer q 


R VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 


Now made in Eight Colors 





Peet striking instance of the water- 
Py peostantion of “61” Floor Varnish 
is reported by Mr. G. Edw. Chase, 

former Assistant Directorof Works,Panama- 
California Exposition. Following the big 
flood in San Diego, Cal., in the spring of 
1916, Mr. Chase, while doing relief work, 
came upon a house, the floors of which had 
been completely under water and covered 
with mud and silt for three weeks. 

Mr. Chase happened to know that “61” 
Floor Varnish had been used on these 
floors, but he hardly expected any varnish 
to withstand such a severe test. Much 
to his surprise, after the floors -were cleaned 
and allowed to dry, the varnish was found 
to be in perfect condition. 








But_ the waterproof qualities of “61” 
Floor Varnish are incidental to its wonder- 
ful stamina and resistance to the wear it 
encounters every day. This is the varnish 
that stands abuse; the kind you can test 
with a hammer. “‘The wood may dent, 
but the varnish won’t crack.” 

“61” Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation. It renews and preserves 
not only floors, but furniture and wood- 
work of all kinds. 

**61” is sold in six attractive, semi-trans- 
parent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also the Natural and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with “61” and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


lit Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects 


Ute, WHITEENAMEL | OUR GUARANTEE: If 


Its enduring lus- 
ter is such that it 
is widely used for 
exterior as well as 
interior work. It 
lasts longer than 
paint inside or 
outside the house. 


RATT 

















and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


any Pratt & Lambert Farnish Product fails t give 


satisfaction you may have your mong back, 


PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


LAMBERT VARNISHES 























THE NEW 
DOUBLE KNITTING 


Two Socks at Once 
on Four Needles 


ATERIALS Required: Two 2-ounce balls of 

knitting worsted and four steel needles, No. 
12. Size 11—Cast on 6Ostitches, 20 oneach of three 
needles, and knit 2 purl 2 for 35 rounds, Then 
make the top for the other sock just as directed 
for the first one. Put one sock inside the other, 
On the outside of the sock purl all work; for the 
inside of the sock knit plain. 

First row—Slip one stitch alternately from each 
sock. Now you have 40 stitches on each of the 
three needles, Make the twentieth stitch on the 
first needle the seam stitch. Now work 30 rounds, 
knitting plain on the inside of sock and purling on 
the outside of the sock, having two separate balls 
of yarnand knitting from one for the inside of the 
sock and purling from the other for the outside. 

nit 1 stitch with a thread from one ball and 
purl the next stitch with a thread from the other 
ball and continue in this way all through the sock. 
When you reach the seam stitch knit instead of 
purling on the outside, purl on the inside instead of 
knitting, and then continue the rest of the row as 
directed. Work for 30 rows. Then decrease on 
each side of the seam stitch on the inside sock and 
on the outside sock, taking 2 purl stitches together 
on the outside sock and knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether on the inside sock on each side of the seam 
stitch. Repeat the decrease every tenth row and 
make three sets of decreasings, making 28 stitches 
on the needle on which you have been decreasing, 
instead of 40 stitches as the other two needles hold. 


HEN the work measures ten inches from 
starting point start the heel on the needle on 
which you have been decreasingand add 10 stitches 
from each front needle, which makes 48 stitches 
for the heel and 30 stitches on each front needle. 
Heel—Continue to work as you did for the.leg of 
the sock. purling on the outside and knitting on 
the inside with the two balls of yarn. Work the 
48 stitches for 20 rows. Then work 36stitches and 
decrease, knitting 2 together and purling 2 to- 
gether, You will have to change the stitches a 
little in order to do this, as the socks must be kept 
separate. Turn the work and work back until you 
have 12 stitches unworked on the needles. Then 
work 2 together as you did on the row before, and 
repeat this at the same place until the heel is all 
worked. Pick up 20 stitches on the inside and the 
outside of each side of the heel. Now arrange 
them on one needle as you slipped them on when 
you started the double sock. Hold threads tight 
at the corners where the gores begin or small hole 
may result. Darn if necessary. Decrease each 
side every third row until there are 120 stitches 
on the feet, 30 on each side needle and 60 on the 
front needle. Work 55 rows as you did for the leg. 
Now take the socks separately and finish as you 
did for the single sock. The feet should measure 
nine inches from the back of the heel. 
First row for the toe narrowing—Knit 6, knit 
2 together, knit 6. Repeat for one round. Knit 
six rounds without narrowing, Knit 5 stitches, 
knit 2 together, knit 5 and continue for one round. 
Knit 5 rounds without any narrowing. Knit 4 
stitches, knit 2 together, knit 4and repeat for one 
round. Knit 4 rounds without narrowing. Con- 
tinue in this way until there are 24 stitches left. 
Divide on 2 needles, 12 on the front needle and 12 
on the back needle, Finish with a Kitchener toe. 





Home Journal Books That 
Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man and in 
Making Novelties for Bazaars 


THE NeW THINGs You CAN KNIT FOR MEN. 
Price, 10 cents. Directions for sweaters, caps, 
scarfs and vests, 

FOR THE MAN IN THE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents, 
Directions for knitted sweaters and other gar- 
ments, as well as suggestions for novelties in 
khaki for gifts. 

To MakE For THE BABy, Price, 15cents, Gar- 
mentsin knitting, crocheting, tattingand sewing. 

NEW PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 cents. 

GIFTS THAT HAVE THE PERSONAL Toucu. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 


address the Needlework Editors, THE LaprEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BABY’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 
ECONOMICAL MAKg-Overs. Price, 15 cents. 
COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 
(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 cents. 
THE BriDE’s Book. Price, 15 cents, 
HELPFUL SJGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN'S CLoTHEsS, Price, 10 cents. 
MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 
SMOCKING AnD How IT 1s Dong. Price, 10 cents. 
HAT-FRAME MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 
For any of the books listed above address the 
Fashion Editor, THE Laprtrs’ Home JourNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HoME aNnD ScHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
Tions. Price, 15 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 
For any of these books address the Entertain- 

ment Bureau, THE LAD1ES’ HomE JouRNAL. 














PRESERVE THE LEATHER. 
LIQUIDS AND PASTES FOR BLACK 
WHITE, TAN, DARK BROWN OR 
OX- BLOOD SHOES. | 








GLOLITE 


CAN DLE 
/.BURNS OIL 


= as 












Enjoy the charm of mellow candle- 
light on your dining table (or else- 
where) without annoyance of candle 
drip and smoke. Glolite gives 15 
hours of steady white light with one 





Q 








= filling of kerosene oil, = 
im Perfect representation of candle— 
burs 5 times longer—100_ times 
ald. | cheaper, Fits any candlestick or 
Money shade—requires but little attention 
back (once a week). 
if not + Will not burn shades—absolutely 
delighted. safe. Free booklet. 
ib OH. G. McFADDIN & CO0., 30 Warren St., New York Ba 


| 200 HOURS OF LIGHT FOR I¢ A 


JEPACES 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


is made by the : 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER,MASS, 
who also make and guarantee 







































FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THEGENUINE., Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us, 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-B, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc, 




















For whiterteeth and firm, rosy 
gums. Cleansing — gently 
and healthfully antiseptic. 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowrates forhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 

EXTENSION COURSE 

- Instruction under physicians 

ey and graduate nurses, 20 years’ 

yy experience. Send for free books. 
F3 Philadelphia School for Nurses, 

; 2223 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DING 100 Engraved Announcements $6.50 
including envelopes. Postpaid. 
= Eagoves personal cards $1. Birth Anmnounce- 

ts 15c per doz, Send for samples 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., Dept. A, 814 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
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Mail Order 


This blouse is one of the 
many wonderful values 
which will appear in our 


MIDSUMMER 
SALE CATALOG 


Now Ready —Free 


1ASA—A ‘‘Wanamaker Mail Order’’ 
blouse copied from one of our §25 
models, The blouse is of white crepe 
dechinewith white, blue, roseor green 
handkerchief linen collar and cuffs. 
Large pearl buttons down front. 

Sizes 34to 42. $3.85. Free delivery. 


Send Today 
for your Catalog orthis Blouse 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
MAIL ORDER—NEW YORK 











PORCELAIN 
FOOD TRAY 


SAFETY 


STRAP 






Chair for 
Baby 


Baby can’t climb out 
or tip over while left alone in a 


Safety First High Chair 


Safety strap and flaring legs eliminate 
dangers common to ordinary high chairs. 
And how much more sanitary its one-piece, 
germ-proof, white porcelain food tray than 
the ordinary disease-breeding wooden tray, 


Costs No More 


The “Safety First*’ costs mo more. Many splendid 
designs—wood and reed, If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will. Booklet No. 60, with fifty styles chil- 
dren’s chairs and rockers, free, Or send 25 cents for 
catalog No. 52 showing complete line of dining and 
bedroom furniture and chairs. 


NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
i 6Established 1866. FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 





Tras is the te you Bethe judg 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE SAUCE 
RUSSIAN DRESSING 


AS a spread on bread —filling for a sandwich, dressing 
for a salad, cold meats, game, fowl, fish, POMPEIAN 
OLIVE SAUCE isa rare treat; quite unlike any dress- 
ing you ever tested. Ask your ‘dealer for it. 


FOR : FOR 

Meats Salads 

Fish Sandwiches 
Game Cheese 
Fowl — ae Shellfish 
Olive Oil MUSHER 
COMPANY 


Baltimore 
Maryland 


Will Add 
Years To 
Your Life 
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Mary I Help You 


Photographs by Charlotte Fairchild 








Unripe Fruit, Berries and Orange Blos- 
soms Cluster Around This Picot Velvet- 
Banded Hat of Coarse Lacquered Straw 








Brown Tulle May Camouflage an Old Hat 
in the Enchanting Way it Does This One 





This Second View of the Hat Above is 
to Show the Flower-Laden Upper Brim 




















Jade-Green Taffeta Embroidered in Darning 
Stitches Covers This Straw-Brimmed Sailor 


Over a Latticed Brim of Beige Malines, Tur- 
quoise Ribbon and Pink Roses Bloomed 





NOTE —Patterns for the jade-green taffeta hat, with 
directions for making and descriptions to help you in 
trimming the other hats on this page, will be supplied upon 
receipt of eight cemts in stamps to cover cost of postage 
anci service. Address the Fashion Editors, THe Lapres’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadeiphia, 
Pennsylvania, 


Charm of Smart. 
Cotton Frocks 


As sweet as June roses, as interesting as the 
June bride, are the lovely, crispy, summery 
frocks bearing the magic label 


Dresses 


This dainty voile in guimpe effect with tucked 
front and sash-belt comes in delicate flowered 
patterns, plaids or dots in various colors. 
Other beautiful Betty Wales cotton or silk 
frocks ranging in price from $9.75 to $35.00 
are sold only by one exclusive dealer in each 
city carrying Betty Wales Dresses. 
Style Book on request, Statuette of Betty Wales 
Good Luck Ploshkin, 20 cents. 
BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
4 105 Waldorf Building Pp 
New York 





SO-E-Z GUARANTEE 


Proper use of our correct size 
SO-E-Z snap, as printed here- 
on, will not injure any garment. 
If it does, the manufacturer, on 
receipt of catiolectery proat 3. to 
that . will make good the 
injury to the garment. 











or i 
© TG x 





okay. 
A CARD OF ONE DOZEN AT 
ALL NOTION COUNTERS <— 


THE ONLY DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED 
NOT TO INJURE THE GARMENT 
geThis guarantee is on the back of every card of SO-E-Z Fasteners. To 
protect your Fa por home made, ready made, or dressmaker made, 
insist on SO-E-Z and accept no substitute. For identification the name 
appears plainly on every SO-E-Z snap. 
= a, black and silvered, with famous turtle back and rolled edge. 

id 10c for card of 12 if your dealer cannot supply cy Meation color— 
pew fabric on which you will use them. We will send proper size. 
Madein America by Americaas— Manufactured by The Autoyre Company 

Sole Distributors: 
A. L. CLARK & CO., ia 652-G Broadway, New York City 
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vate) it Without 
‘Guilty 


Conscience” i, 


“Only One Sandwich Left- 


and I almost had to Aide that, to save it for you. All the ladies at my knitting 
party said, ‘The most de/icious sandwiches I ever tasted!’ 

““So easy to make, too—yo a’ per spread Underwood Deviled Tongue on bread 
as you do butter. A lettuce leaf with a little mayonnaise makes it even better.” 

Underwood Deviled Tongue is selected tongue, cooked en casserole to keep 
in all the delicate flavor, then chopped fine and combined with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing of mild spices. 

In these conservation days, when our fighting men have first call on 

“essential” foods, you do a patriotic act in eating fongue, which is not classed 

among the ‘ ‘essential” meats. You can “eat it without a guilty conscience.” 


Underwood Deviled Tongue may be served in dozens of ways—just as Underwood Deviled Ham 
is used—in omelets, croquettes, timbales, etc. There is a book— 




















“Goop Tastes For Goop Times” 


which contains these delicious Little Red Devil Recipes. It’s free. Write us for it today, men- 
tioning your grocer’s name. And order Underwood Deviled Tongue from your grocer to try. If he has not 
been supplied, send us his name and 20c for economical can, making 12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CoO., 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled ‘Iongue 


‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ } 


@v4ele 
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SUSPENDER WAISTS 


For Summer Time 


Little boys and girls wearing socks vg) 
can be perfectly comfortable during the | 
hot months—if they wear the new Sum- 
mer Kazoo. It’s carefully constructed 4 
just as the other Kazoo Suspender 


Waists are—and it, too, is a suspender 
waist and body developer. 

The Summer Kazoo costs 60c. Same 
as the Kazoo Suspender Waist—20c 
extra in Canada. 

If you cannot get the Summer Kazoo 
(or the Kazoo Suspender Waist with 
hose supporters) order direct, giving us 
name of nearest dealer. Every penny ‘ . 
returned to you if you don’t like the aye b 
Kazoo. Our booklet, ‘‘The Right Way Pe: 
to Dress Kiddies,”’ sent free on request. 

Kazoo Suspender Waist 


The Summer Kazoo The HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY Style 4--8 to 18 years 


Sizes 2 to 12 years 
far oan eee Dept. C, 694 Broadway at 4th. St. Style B—4 to 10 years 
New York Style G—4 to 18 years 












































6 RIM—Dainty—Comfortable— 
these and a host of other styles 
will delight you. For vacation sports, or 
school-room, Jack Tar Togs are the 
wisest choice of ‘‘ Miss America.”’ 


Jack Tar Togs from tots to ’teens in 


the best stores everywhere. 
Look for this 

label—a sure 

sign of satis- 

faction. 


Write us for Jack ‘Tar Style Book and men- 
tion dealer’s name, Address Dept. B 5. 


THESTROUSE-BAERCO., Baltimore, Md. <<” 























AN AMERICAN BY 
THE GRACE OF GOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


nobody has time. They are plugging away at 
the job. But when a denominational preacher, 
who has been a Red Cross man or a Y. M.C. A. 
secretary, comes home to the pulpit of his lit- 
tle church, he will then wake up to a big, big 
fact that his ideas have changed. He has 
knocked against sharp edges—the vivid, vig- 
orous and crude realities of life. He has 
learned. Unconsciously the method of his 
preaching changes, or he consciously adopts 
new and virile lines to hold his flock. 

For the boys who come marching back from 
France will then constitute the mightiest moral 
force of this Republic. They will go to churches, 
yes. But they’ll go where a genuine man talks 
about things that count. And it cuts no ice 
with them what kind of denominational flag 
may be flying from its spire. 

Already the first premonitions of this change 
have come upon America. Not from across 
the Atlantic, but arising on this side. Some 
few weeks ago a distinguished divine went to 
preach at a certain cantonment in the States. 
Fifteen hundred men gathered to listen in the 
big Y. M. C. A. hut, which proves that men 
will go to church—they’ll try anything once. 
The boys sat down to listen provided they 
liked it, but they’d go away if they didn’t. 
They didn’t like it. Our boys are honest and 
sincere as babies—awkwardly sincere. They 
failed to like this preacher, and he couldn’t 
understand. They got up and walked out, in 
twos, in fours, by squads and by platoons. The 
parson continued to expound and the boys 
continued to walk. Had the sermon lasted 
five minutes longer all his benches would have 
been emptied of khaki men who went pouring 
through the doors. 


EVER before had such a moving sermon 

been preached by this pulpit orator. It 
humiliated him, and he said tothe Y. M. C.A 
secretary: “I have failed.” 

“Ves, doctor, you have!” It was a blatant 
fact and could not be concealed. 

“Well, if I have failed here, then I have also 
failed in my pulpit at home. But my congre- 
gation has been too polite to tell me so. I 
want to know why.” 

He promptly wired his congregation for an 
extended leave of absence, and was game 
enough to remain in camp. 

It proved an eye-opener to work among 
men, to mingle with them at their sports and 
gathering places, something that had never 
before occurred to this sedentary student of 
theology. He had no point of contact with 
men in the real, didn’t know how they lived or 
amused themselves, what they talked about or 
thought. Here and there at quarters, mess 
halls and athletic fields he picked up a miscel- 
lany of useful information. 

After some weeks he announced to the Y. 
M. C. A. secretary: “‘I want to try it again.” 

“The fellows won’t come,” the secretary 
answered. 

“‘T know it ’”’—which was a step in the direc- 
tion of wisdom; ‘‘I can get on the platform 
gradually, for two minutes at a time, sand- 
wiched into the middle of a program.” 

That preacher had learned that he must slip 
up on the blind side of the men. And he did it 
successfully. Little by little he regained their 
confidence and before leaving camp was preach- 
ing to packed audiences of three thousand. 

At home he saw more light. His congrega- 
tion saw that he was preaching in a way that 
he had never preached before, and men crowded 
his church. 

What of your boy’s health? What sort of 
body will he bring back? The constitution of 
an ox and the digestion of an ostrich. He’ll 
keep you busy cooking man-size rations. 


OTHERS who sent their sons from iso- 

lated mountain regions must put on their 
‘specs’ and take another look at the upstand- 
ing, self-respecting fellows who will come back. 
I know those boys; I have tramped through 
their mountains and lived with them at their 
work. They sprung from clean-cut Anglo- 
Saxon stock. For generations they have dwelt 
remote from human progress, frequently re- 
lapsing into a slouchiness of mind and body. 
But the germ of manhood is there; it needed 
only the rousing touch. Army discipline has 
straightened their shoulders, lifted their eyes 
and planted them squarely on two good legs. 

Deeper than this, the mountain boy has got 
a spiritual and a mental jostle, learning that 
every man who lives on t’other side the next 
valley and wears a biled shirt is not his natural 
enemy, but may become his staunch and de- 
pendable friend. 

The equally ignorant city man—I mean 
ignorant each of the other—has likewise dis- 
covered that the mountaineer can be trusted 
as a fighter and a comrade. 

Here’s what I am getting at: Our men are 
being brought together, from mountain and 
plain and field, not only to stand side by side 
in the ranks, but to think together and to feel 
together. The process of leveling and wiping 
out must not only lift the masses, but also lift 
the classes, to a keener sense of individual and 
public duty. 

When your boy comes home he is going to 
be the greatest power in this Republic, not be- 
cause he is a trained soldier, but because he is 
aman. He has become unselfish from being 
part and parcel of his nation’s noble attitude, 
seeking no indemnity, craving no inch of a 
neighbor’s land, yet pouring out its sons for 
the freedom and happiness of mankind. 

He has watched the magnificent efforts of 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. workers and others, 
from whom he has gained an invincible faith 
in the ultimate goodness of his kind. 

Ii these your boy will bring back home, 
ideas and ideals that will make of him a better 
son, a better citizen and a better American by 
the grace of God. 
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NAIL CAKE NAIL WHITENER 
CUTICLEICE SALVE & ENAMEL 


For fifteen years the four requisites of 
manicuring. Write today for Booklet, 


“WELL KEPT NAILS” 
Lustr-itepreparations for sale everywhere 
THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











YOUR BOY’S VACATION READING 


In this summer of extraordinary 
distractions and temptations, keep 
him headed right with The Ameri- 
can Boy magazine. Manly, in- 
spiring stories and constructive 
departments make The American 
Boy a powerful influence for posi- 
tive good. Subscribe direct or get a 
copy today. 

$1.50 a year 
15c a copy on news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
264 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Boy 
(500,000 boys read it) 


“The Biggest. Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World” 
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: 25c to $3.00 & i . 


Cleans as it polishes and really pol- 
ishes as it cleans, producing a hard, 
dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit the new 
Ranger ‘‘Motorbike’’ completely 
equipped with electric light and horn, 
carrier, stand, tool tank, coaster- brake, 
mud guards and anti-skid tires. Choice 
of 44 other styles, colors and sizes in 
the famous “‘Ranger’”’ line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for big 
free catalog and particulars of our’ 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous offers 
and terms. 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, Sun- 
dries and parts for all bicycles— 
at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us exactly what 
you need. Do not buy until you get our prices, 
terms and the big free catalog. Write today. 


MFAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. S-25, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Become a Nurse @ 


Our graduates earn $15 to $25 a week. 
F YOU want to become a nurse but 
cannot spend three years in hos- 
pital or are past hespital age limit, 
send name and address on postcard 
for yearbook explaining the C. S. N. 
Correspondence and Home-Practice 
Method of studying trained nursing. 
State age. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHEATLESS—MEATLESS MEALS 


84 menus, 124 recipes, food values, substitutes, timely suggestions, 
etc., 10c. or FREE for two names interested in Domestic Science. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


y Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, snctoding Sue 
e sets Z envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ingersoll Radiolite Two-in- 

One, with its pretty white | 
_ivory-like holder, tells you 

the time all the time, oly 


Real radium in th 


watch, nothing consulted so 
often, nothing such a constant 
reminder of the folks at home. 


‘ROBT.H.INGERSOLL& BRO. = 
New York Boston _ Chicago i 
San Francisco Montreal 
































There is joy aan 
comfort in the ™“ 
luxurious bath 


Your bath can be vastly 
more than a cleansing. It 
will be a delightful inter- 
lude, lasting, luxurious 
scented comfort and an 
exhilaration, when to the 
shimmering water you add 
a spoonful of the delicately 
perfumed 


Any one of the seven refined 
and exquisite perfumes offered 
you in No. 4711 Bath Salts 
imparts a velvety softness to 
the water, to which the skin 
gratefully responds. 

This accessory of the re- 
fined toilet is one of the fa- 
mous No. 4711 toilet prep- 
arations, used throughout the 
world by thousands of persons 
who seek the ultimate quality 
in personal toilet requisites. 

Made in America, it is produced 
by the makers of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap and No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne (the original) and 
many other preparations of dis- 
tinction bearing the No. 4711 trade- 
mark. 


Made in U.S.A. 

Mulhens & Kropff 
Dept. K 

25 West 45th St., N. Y. 































































































Chi-Namel floors are washable, sani- 
tary, sightly. The simple graining proc- 
ess perfectly imparts a lustrous natural 
hardwood finish at a cost of about 
2c a square foot. Durable; heelproof. 
There is a Chi-Namel Varnish, enamel 
or other finish for everything 
in the home. 


Ke C hi-Namel Store 


» in your locality will teach you to 
grain in 5 minutes, free. Chi-Namel products 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality—always a dealer known for high- 
grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 














IS THE MODERN 


CHURCH A WASTER? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


of York, “should be not compromise for the 
sake of peace, but comprehension for the sake 
of truth.”” That is very different from seeking 
uniformity upon the basis of one’s own sect. 

If one asks, What is the first practical step 
to be taken in the interests of such a move- 
ment? the answer is not easy. And yet any 
sincere step ought not to prove a mistaken one. 
I cannot but believe that in this day when sav- 
ing and efficiency are in the air, in this day 
when the world is asking of us our best, there 
ought to be a conference of the officers-of our 
local churches to consider with candor, and in 
as fine spirit as we may possess, the entire situ- 
ation. It would be but natural that there 
should be a drawing together of the churches 
that are most alike. 

I suspect that one of the first suggestions of 
an economy expert would be that in many of 
our smaller cities there should be one Presby- 
terian church instead of two, and that there 
should be one Methodist church instead of 
two. Certainly all would agree that the result- 
ing churches should represent different types 
of thought and worship, for men care more 
to-day for the type of service when choosing a 
church home than for the denomination. 


The Y. M. C. A. is Showing the Way 


HE union that we covet for our churches is 

not one that can be forced. It must come 
because the vision of its gain is so compelling 
that we cannot escape from it, and because it 
appeals to us as the statesmanlike thing to do. 
An example has been set us in a most unsus- 
pected place: The native churches in foreign 
mission fields like India and Korea are far 
beyond us. The Y. M. C. A. is giving us a daily 
illustration of the oneness of our service, and is 
doing its war work in a splendid fashion that 
no one denomination could ever approach. 

Progress has been made by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
but it will be years before that will give us any 
relief in our own particular cities. Why wait 
for it? Why not start within our own city to 
try and meet our own problems in a fashion to 
solve them? We might thereby even give some 
impetus to the larger movement. Let us culti- 
vate a favorable attitude toward union. Let us 
hold before our eyes the advantages of union 
until the Spirit of God leads us to accomplish 
it. Let no one blind our eyes to the splendid 
work by our denominations in the past, but 
let us recognize that the issues that separate 
us are not the issues of to-day. 

It is most disastrous to be always saying of 
some worthy undertaking: ‘‘It can’t be done.” 
Of course there are difficulties in the way or 
the thing would have been done long ago. 

What about the mind of Jesus regarding this 
most practical of problems? 

After the feeding of the five thousand He 
said to his disciples: ‘‘ Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.”” He wasa 
Master who shunned all waste. 

Only one other word is needed. It is that 
matchless prayer for His disciples: ‘‘ Holy 
Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, even as 
we are.” 


What Has Happened 


Refresh Your Memory of 
“The Private Wire to Washington” 


ROM the master’s study in Comfort, the 

big seashore home of Mortimer Ellis, multi- 
millionaire, a private telephone wire ran to 
Washington. One night his daughter Molly, 
in her bedroom above the study, heard a heavy 
object fall below. Soon after, through her 
window, she saw a biplane against the stars. 
Next morning the telephone was found on the 
floor, with the glass mouthpiece broken. Ellis, 
Molly and a house guest, Captain Falconet, a 
French officer, suspected that spies were at 
work. Molly, athletic and fond of long, lonely 
motorcycle rides, had shown a curious antip- 
athy to Robert Winthrop, another house 
guest and old family friend, who, although 
vigorous and healthy, had not volunteered for 
service. He wore glasses, but Molly had 
learned his eyes were all right and also that he 
had to meet a mysterious woman in New York 
and pay her money. In fact, he had secretly 
been caught in a recent New York murder 
mystery in the Cloverdale Apartments by a 
German agent, who had forced his wife Rosa 
to blackmail the young American. But she 
had revealed the whole scheme in a letter, 
secretly given to her old nurse Elsa for delivery 
to Winthrop upon Rosa’s death. 

Captain Falconet noticed Molly’s antipathy 
and watched house and grounds. One stormy 
night he saw a man enter the garage. Later 
he examined the motorcycle there; it was 
clean, but the seat was wet! Then he saw 
Winthrop, bruised and muddy, enter the house. 
The. telephone, the motorcycle, the girl’s at- 
titude— were they correlative or not? No; 
because next day Winthrop frankly spoke of 
an accident while out the night before; and 
next night, watching in Ellis’ study, Falconet 
heard two men struggle and then run away 
before he could switch on the lights, and on the 
floor was a silver button like those on the 
livery of Antoine, the Swiss butler. Ellis, 
aroused, joined Falconet, and they both saw a 
biplane rise from the beach and fly out to sea. 

Falconet found Winthrop’s room empty. 
Where was he? Who rode the motorcycle? 
What about the silver button? Who was the 
airman? Falconet puzzled over these ques- 
tions while at a big military ball given by the 
Ellises, at which Molly almost promised to 
marry Lieutenant Jack Morton. 
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The Irresistible Appeal of 
Snowy White Porcelain 


home! How spotlessly pure it always 
looks! No other material could possibly 
take its place. In the finest homes porcelain is 
always used wherever possible—it is so sanitary, 
so easily cleaned, and really the most econom- 
ical in the end. Bathtubs, plumbing fixtures, 
sinks—wherever one wishes to combine snowy 
beauty and perfect cleanliness porcelain is the 
only material considered. 
No other material is so easy to keep spot- 
lessly clean. It does not break, chip or crack. 
A refrigerator is one of the most important 
places for porcelain to be used. For economy’s 
sake food must not be allowed to spoil. For 
health’s sake our food must be kept absolutely 
pure. 


| [nor proud you are of the porcelain in your 


The four essentials of a good refrigerator 


The first requisite is a real porcelain lining. 
The refrigerator must be designed so there will 
be a proper circulation of cold air. The in- 
sulation must be as nearly perfect as possible. 
Workmanship and material must be of the very 
best. 


Why the best refrigerators are made 
in Grand Rapids 


Here in Grand Rapids are the most skilled 
cabinet makers. The largest refrigerator factory 





“like a Clean China Dish" 


Leonard wim 


leanable :2%2h: 


4 structive booklet, 
r “Care of Refrigera- 
tors.” All free—— write 
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Made in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


in the world is here—the Grand Rapids Refrig- 
erator Company. For over 35 years this com- 
pany has been making refrigerators and has 
accumulated a wonderful experience in the 
science of domestic refrigeration. 


“Like a clean china dish’’ 


The Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator is so 
clean and so easy to keep clean that thousands 
of women know it by the above phrase. Its 
beautiful one-piece porcelain lining is made of 
three coats of very finest porcelain on a basis 
of Armco Rust-resisting Iron. The Leonard 
Cleanable has rounded inside corners. Thisisa 
most valuable patented feature and cannot be 
found in any other refrigerator. 

In the Leonard Cleanable ten walls shut out 
the heat and shut in the cold 

Everything inside is removable; locks are 
automatically air tight. This wonderful refrig- 
erator is furnished in 50 styles from $18 up; 
ash, oak or porcelain cases. 

Furnished with water coolers and rear icing 
doors if desired. 

You can buy them of Leonard dealers only or 
direct from factory if there is no Leonard dealer 
in your city. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
102 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for this im- 


Get our catalog and 
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the least effort. 


The Imperial Iron is so 
simple and so safe, your child 
can use it as easily and 
effectively as yourself. There 
is nothing to get out of order; 
it is easily cleaned. No annoy- 
ing cords or tubes to become 





the Imperial Iron. Not 
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Iron This Easy, Economical Way 


‘ Do you realize, Mrs. Housewife, how many moments 
you waste bending over the hot stove 
irons’’? Today, when there are so many added de- 
e| mands upon your time, strength and pocketbook, you 
should iron in an easier, quicker and more economical 
way. Use the Imperial Self-Heating Iron. It saves 
I steps, saves energy, and saves fuel. 

steady, even heat which brings the best results with 


tangled. Handle always re- 
Fuel tank abso- 
lutely out of the way. No 
odor. Irons everything from 
heavy woolens to the most 
Heated by 


mains cool. 


delicate laces. 
kerosene or gasoline. 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Price $6 delivered (except in Pacific Coast States) 


Housewives everywhere are enthusiastic in their praises of 
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only is the Imperial Iron 
a household necessity, but 
it is a sound investment, 
paying immediate and 
continued dividends. 
Can be used anywhere. 
Splendid for traveling. 
Takes place of a small 
gas stove. 


Give your order to our 
agent when he calls, or 
write us for FREE Book- 
let, ‘‘ Modern Ironing.”’ 
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1226 West Harrison Street 





Pioneers and World's Largest 
Makers of Self-Heating Irons 


We have an Attractive Proposition for reliable agents. Write for particulars. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
A914 Chicago, Ill. 
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The After-the-War Woman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


is embodied in the person of John Bull—a 
man—the incarnation of France in legend 
and in imagination is always La Belle. It tells 
the whole story. 

The women of France had their baptism of 
blood in this war long before the realities of 
the struggle came home to their British cous- 
ins. The invader was at their front door with 
the outbreak of hostilities. To-day, with her 
northern area ravaged, withevery home a house 
of mourning, her women are still as defiant as 
when the Prussian hordes first swept in. 

As I look at France in the throes of war she 
seems to incarnate a mighty mother holding to 
her breast the child of Freedom. That breast 
is well-nigh sucked dry, but the heart behind 
beats with fervor, even as the soul which il- 
lumines the tenacious frame is alive with faith. 


What Woman Has Meant to France 


ONG before the war crashed into civilization, 
woman had been a definite factor in shap- 
ing French life and character. If you know 
France at all you know that the very corner- 
stone of her whole economic structure is reared 
by her women. Go into a shop and you find 
that the wife or the daughter of the house is 
the cashier. Woman is the eternally vigilant 
watchdog of the French pocketbook. 
hen a French working girl marries she 
does not cease to be a wage-earner. If her hus- 
band has no place for her in his business she 
sticks to the task that engaged her before she 
succumbed to matrimony. No Frenchman of 
the middle class would think of embarking 
upon an enterprise involving the expenditure 
of money without consulting his womenfolk. 
Thrift is the middle name of our loyal sister 
republic. The hand that wrote it there was the 
woman’s. Those huge reservoirs of French 
savings have turned the tide in more than one 
national crisis. They are the bulwark of any 
people. 

When the war came the French woman 
simply enlarged her place in the work of the 
nation. She has done it to a degree only 
equaled by the women of Great Britain. So 
far as physical energy is concerned she has gone 
the English one better. I have seen French 
women, clad in leather and looking like mythi- 
cal characters out of a shadowy canvas, as 
they poured molten metal into molds in the 
war foundries. I have watched them operating 
the heavy turret lathes, always regarded as a 
man’s work, and a strong man’s at that. Ihave 
beheld them staggering under burdens at which 
a draft horse would have shied. They do this 
and much more with a quiet determination 
that is almost uncanny. In this respect the 
French woman emulates the French soldier. 
The British Tommy ‘‘grouses” and growls at 
wind, weather and mud while the French poilu 
marches through muck and mire, enduring 
every hardship without a word of protest. It 
is the Gallic way. 


France a Heroine Among Nations 


VERYONE knows that the story of France 

in this war is a haunting narrative of agony 
and sacrifice—the tale of a people bled white. 
To be in France is to tuuch this tragedy inti- 
mately and unforgettably. Every day discloses 
some gash in life that sears the memory. 

Out of contact with France in her travail let 
me select one episode that will illumine the 
long night of her ordeal. I was returning from 
the front one day last winter and had just 
crossed the frontier of the ravaged region. Be- 
hind me I had left the blackened forests, the 
desolated towns, the desecrated landscape—all 
the misery that the Hun leaves in his wake. 
On the edge of this desert of wanton waste I 
saw a solitary farmhouse with its familiar 
brick walls, red-tiled roof and the outer build- 
ings crouched under the low eaves. 

In a straggly, weed-grown garden an old 
woman grubbed away with a hoe. She was the 
only sign of life. In the strange, weird stillness 
the crunch of the rude implement against the 
frozen ground sounded loud and harsh. I was 
thirsty, so I stopped my car, got out and asked 
the old woman for a drink of water, which she 
graciously brought me. Then she said: 

““You are an American, are you not?” 

“Ves,” I replied. 

Her crinkled, weather-beaten face almost 
dissolved into a smile as she said: 

“Tam glad your country is in the war at 
ast. 

She stood still for a moment, leaning on her 
hoe. Then she added: 

“*May I show you what the war has brought 
to me?” 

Before I could make reply she started indoors 
and I followed. I found myself in the usual 
French rural interior—a large room with the 
combination fireplace and stove at one side, a 
dining table in the center and a bed in the 
corner. The old woman pointed to something 
that hung over the bed. I looked, and this is 
what I saw 

Nailed to the wall was a small French flag 
to which were pinned four French Crosses of 
War that the grateful country bestows upon 
its soldiers for conspicuous acts of valor. These 
medals had been won by the four sons of the 
old woman who stood with folded hands at 
my side. One had fallen at Dixmude, two at 
Verdun, the fourth in that once serene Forest 
of the Argonne. One by one these tributes had 
come back as valiant messages from the dead: 
the unuttered evideace that they had not died 
in vain. 

But that was not all. Underneath the flag 
with its four medals hung a watch taken from 
the wrist of one of these boys the night he 
passed away, and sent home the next day. It 
was going when the old mother received it; it 
was ticking away when I sawit. Every night 


before that devoted old soul goes to her rest 
she winds up the little timepiece. Each mom- 
ing she wakes to hear its beat. It makes her 
feel that there is still a link of life with her 
heroic dead. | 

I stood before that bemedaled flag with the 
same thrill of reverence that a shrine would 
haveinspired. It wasa quiet backwater in the 
whirlpool of war—a little Calvary reared out 
of the tumult and theterror. It was one of the 
ineffable things. a 

As I listened to the faint tick of the wrist 
watch in that humble cottage I thought of a 
kindred picture also indelibly written on my 
memory. It showed a French woman wearing 
the uniform of her dead soldier husband stand- 
ing at a rude anvilin a wrecked farmhouse 
beating out a horseshoe while her only remain- 
ing child playedat her feet. She was thesy mbol 
of her sexin this war. No less gallant was the 
old French lady who showed her medals. She 
incarnated a poignant tragedy more convinc- 
ing than Barrie’s make-believe play of the 
same name. The tick of the dead soldier's 
watch and the beat of that woman’s hammer— 
they will always sound in my ear—meant one 
and the same thing. They echo the imperish- 
able heart throbs of France! 

Such incidents as these—and they unfold 
the real epic of the war—make you realize that 
the country that has endured so much and 
given so much has become a yast emotion. 
France is indeed a heroine among the nations. 


The Transformation of Italy 


A YOU journey through the war you dis- 
4 \ cover that there is neither creed, caste 
nor nationality in the women’s sacrifice. Itis 
all stamped with the same heroism. No one 
was surprised when the women of England and 
France stepped into the breach, It was trans- 
formation but not revolution. In Italy, how- 
ever, it has been different. Except for the 
peasant class trained from childhood to work 
on the land, the only burden of national re- 
sponsibility borne by women was the burden 
of many children. 

If you had asked an Italian before the war 
why the women of his country did not take a 
definite place in the industrial fabric, he would 
have shrugged his shoulders and said, like our 
own Southerner of other and misguided days: 
“Women have no place in work. They belong 
at home.” 

The war has changed all this. When Italy 
had to choose between remaining in economic 
bondage to Germany, which carried with it a 
vassalship to Austria, or fighting for freedom, 
she chose the latter course. She would not 
have been able to break away from the Teu- 
tonic grip, however, without the aid of her 
women, who stepped almost overnight from 
the ancient aloofness of their firesides into the 
shell factories and the other warindustries. No 
sex transition in the war was so striking. It 
was almost dramatic. Nor did it lack a touch 
of color. I will tell you why. 

Italy hesitated for ten months before enter- 
ing the war. Her big-visioned citizens were 
not so evasive. They realized that national 
honor dictated a line-up with England and 
France. Italy was not ready for war any more 
than we were. South of Genoa were the great 
Ansaldo munition works—the Kruppsof Italy. 
Without waiting for a declaration of war or 
even a government contract, the proprietors 
began to prepare for the inevitable step. They 
knew that Italy would require guns and shells. 
To provide them thousands of new workers 
were necessary. Knowing that the young men 
of the nation would be needed when war 
eventually broke, they turned tothe only other 
alternative, the women of the land. 

Thus it came about in the fateful autumn of 
1914 that the appeal for labor went forth to the 
vineyard and the home. The women of Italy 
heard and heeded. They flocked to the indus- 
trial colors, and for the first time in the history 
of the nation a woman worked at a heavy ma- 
chine. These pioneers not only made good, but 
out of the nucleus of a few thousand workers 
in the Ansaldo works has grown an army of 
many thousands. 

Now for the dash of contrast and color. The 
Ansaldo plant—it is really a succession of 
plants—is located on the Mediterranean. On 
one side you can hear the lap of the storied 
waters where once the golden argosies of other 
days set sail. To-day the steel hulks of mighty 
cruisers, newly launched, churnthemup. On 
those shores where once poets dreamed and 
lovers wandered is a mighty industrial city 
shaken by a colossal din. These throbbing 
works form the setting of a definite event in the 
world history of sex, for here the Italian woman 
literally struck the first blow for. her economic 
freedom. 


Sex and Democracy in Russia 


HE Russian woman did not need the stimu- 

lus of the great war to bear her part in the 
national welfare. For many years the Slav 
soul was an unuttered aspiration that yearned 
for fulfillment. In no breast did this hope beat 
so high or so courageously as in the breast of 
Russia’s women. They’ have been part of that 
long and tragic procession which paid for pro- 
test against oppression with exile to Siberia or 
worse. Back of every Russian revolt was the 
cry for sex freedom. The millennium, however, 
did not arrive until those historic seven days 
of March, 1917, when the Czar was dethroned 
and democracy was born. 

With that great awakening the Russian 
woman stepped into her own. She was not a 
physical factor in bringing about the revolu- 
tion, but long years of association with the 
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The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the use 
of Oil Cook Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very important help in 


the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 











Breakfast in Fifteen Minutes 
A Cool Kitchen All Day 


Whe summer escape the penalty of working in a torrid kitchen. 
The extra work that summer brings every housekeeper, should 
be done with utmost economy of energy. 


Buy a Florence automatic cook stove to make each 
day’s work a delight compared with conditions 
before you owned it. With it you can keep your 
kitchen cool and comfy even through your busy 
canning season. The powerful heat of the burners 
is concentrated under the cooking. It burns kero- 
sene, which is cheap and easy to obtain. It givesa 
steady, even flame so necessary to successful can- 
ning. It gives intense heat, or low heat, as your 
cooking requires; you regulate this by simply 
moving the lever on the indicator dial. 


The Florence Oven bakes quickly and evenly. 


Through its glass panels, the exact progress of your 
baking is always clearly visible. It is the ideal 
oven for the drying of fruits and vegetables. Its 
movable racks are adjustable to any level. 


Step into your dealer’s today and see what astrong, 
sturdy stove the Florence is. Ask the salesman to 
explain the powerful burners; the asbestos kindler, 
which does away with dirty, sooty wicks; the glass 
bull’s-eye, which shows the amount of oil in the 
tank; the portable oven, with its glass door; the 
straight pipe line, which is so easy to keep clean. 
Every Florence product bears our guarantee tag. 


Order a Florence now and be sure of having yours this summer. 
Write us for descriptive booklet, ‘‘The Household Helper’”’ 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 189 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cooking Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, 
Florence Oil Heaters, Gas Hot Plates, and Gas Heaters 








Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Ontario 
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IS YOUR SPARE TIME 
WORTH $20 A WEEK? - 


€ want to engage a large 

number of representa- 
tives to handle the great number 
of renewals for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman 
which “fall due” during the next 
few months. Never before have 
we faced such a volume of 
business. 


We need women—of good ad- 
dress and personality —to act 
for us in their own towns. We 
will pay liberally for their spare 
time. 


In your town, among the per- 
sons you can reach, are doubtless 
hundreds of our readers whose 
subscriptions are about to expire. 


249 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Most of them will renew these 
subscriptions. They will do so 
through you if you interview 
them. 


For each such renewal, for each 
new subscription you obtain for 
us, we will pay you a liberal 
profit. Your earnings may far 
exceed the modest estimate sug- 
gested in the title of this adver- 
tisement. 


During 1918 an enormous sum 
of money will be paid to our 
women workers. To secure your 
share of this amount you should 
Start at once as our representa- 
tive. Just as soon as we receive 
your letter we will give you full 
directions. Address 
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BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 





° 
Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapidthoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
, set of aluminum utensils. Ask 

for free book of recipes. 


a. William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 




















Eain $15 to $25 per week 
Thousandsare taking up this congenial 
respected vocation. Offers unusual 
social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system, founded 1902, is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 





will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
training yet saves a lot of time. Low tuition; 
small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
pages and large illustrated catalog today— 
ALL FREE upon request. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. A 
116 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Give your boy and girl 
a chance to develop 


Give them a magazine of their 
very own that will stimulate their 
minds and cultivate love of good 
reading. St. Nicholas is a real 

7 magazine, written for boys and girls 
up to 18 years. Vivid but clean and wholesome 
stories; articles on science and invention; nature, 
camping and sports; world events; and fascinat- 
ing competitions. 

Subscribe to St. Nicholas now, so they will 
have it for vacation reading. Send check or 
money order for $3 for year’s subscription to 


S?T NICHOLAS 


Room 1214, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 











m Belgium 
‘=) —Not Rats 


Rats destroy 
enough food in the 
U. S. yearly to feed all 
Belgium for one year. Help 
stop the rat waste. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


, 

—providesan easier, quicker, cleaner 
way of destroying rats. They die 
outdoors. Air tight package 25c 

and 35c at all druggists 
and general stores. 
The Rat B:scuit Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, 
U. 8. A. 











Proemans 
FACE POWDER. 


For 30 years a delightful aid to woman's complexion. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. A\ll tints at all toilet counters, 
or miniature box for 4 cents stamps. 
THE FREEMAN PERFUME CoO, 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 
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Will protect your Home 


Black Flag is the best defense against the hordes of bugs 
and insects which come with every spring and summer. 
Bugs do not eat it. They breathe it and die 
A little Black Flag, which is absolutely harmless to 
humansand animals, scattered where bugs or insects are 
found, means a quick death for the invaders. Destroys 
ants, roaches, water bugs, bed bugs, moths, fleas, mos- 
quitoes, house flies, chicken lice, etc. Also destroys in- 

sects whichravage plantsand flowers. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, 50c sizes 


Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 
—-Holds Strength se 
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Esverererns fora Single Drawing 


Leadi: 


as a man with 


have made notable successes. } ; : 
Become a trained Commercial Illustrator in your spare time thru the fascinating 
“Federal”’ home-study method —endorsed by illustrators and Commercial Art 
repute. = . 
Before deciding on your life work, you should read “ Your Future,” a beauti- 

book describing the great field for modernly trained artists. It’s 
free for the asking—send today. 


Studios of national 
ful 56-page 


Federal School of C 


illustrators and commercial artists are frequently paid this much, 
and more, for single pictures and designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 
In this modern profession a woman is not aancecngpes ~-20* is paid as much 


ual ability. Women are naturally 


tted for the work—many 
f you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. 





ial Designing, 4702 Warner Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE AFTER-THE- 
WAR WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


revolutionary movement gave her a place in 
the new authority. When the Bolsheviki dele- 
gates went to treat with the German peace 


' envoys at Brest-Litovsk, one of their comrades 


was a woman. 

Without being a factor in war industry, the 
Russian woman nevertheless has felt the pinch 
of war necessity. The high cost of living, which 
is no respecter of persons, has jolted her more 
than the shock and anguish of actual war 
ordeal. When I wasin Petrograd, a few weeks 
after the revolution, I asked a young girl of the 
middle class how she felt about it all. Being 
Russian, she was not very communicative: 
whereupon I said: ‘‘ But you’ve got the vote.” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘But I would rather 
have a loaf of bread.” 

In Petrograd I saw one of the remarkable 
signs of the change that war has wrought in 
women. It was expressed in the organization 
of the famous Women’s Battalion of Death. 
It originated with Madame Kerensky, who, 
like her husband, is a person of power, char- 
acter and leadership. Many people think that 
this unique organization was a spectacular 
stunt. Far from it. Its definite purpose was 
to shame the gray horde of slackers, masquer- 
ading as soldiers, into fighting. 

And it did. The last great Russian offensive 
was entirely due to the stimulating and inspir- 
ing example set by those Slav amazons, who 
wore uniforms more easily and gracefully than 
petticoats and skirts. When Kerensky made 
his final stand against the forces conspiring for 
Russia’s downfall—and they have succeeded— 
the only real bayonets behind him were in the 
hands of the women’s battalion. They created 
a whole new epoch of sex history. 

These intrepid women who faced death so 
calmly are bound to be a force in the ultimate 
rehabilitation of Russia as soon as the poison 
of Bolshevikism runs its course. A revolution 
is like a malignant disease. It cleanses or kills. 
The women of Russia will be first aid in the 
national convalescence. 


Woman’s Cross in Neutral Lands 


OT all the travail of these turbulent war- 

times is in the countries actually at war. 
The women of the neutral lands are bearing a 
cross no lighter than their sisters face to face 
with bloodshed and disaster. They have the 
agony without the thrill or compensation that 
war work brings. 

Take the case of Sweden, which I visited on 
my way to and from Russia. Here the high 
cost of living has worked overtime since the 
outbreak of the European struggle. There is 
a reason. Sweden is not only adjacent but 
friendly to Germany. Her resources have been 
drained to supply the Kaiser’s domain. The 
incessant demand for food products has sent 
prices soaring. The net result is that the rich 
Swedes have grown richer and the poor Swedes 
have become poorer. The average Swedish 
woman has felt the pinch of war much more 
keenly than the women of England and France, 
because she has not had the advantage of the 
high wages paid in the factories with the draft- 
ing of the sex for work in the war industries. 
Life is a desperateeffort to make the traditional 
ends meet. Thousands have failed to achieve 
this piece of economic acrobatics. 

A few weeks before I reached Stockholm five 
thousand women assembled before the royal 
palace, with their babies at their breasts, mak- 
ing a silent and eloquent appeal for bread and 
a reduction’in the price of food generally. 
Ordinarily the Swedish woman, and her sister 
in Norway and Denmark, is what our fore- 
fathers were content to call a ‘‘home body.” 
Under the stress of hunger, that uncompromis- 
ing leveler of all rank, they have cut loose from 
the moorings. In other words, although she 
stands outside the actual pale of war, the 
Swedish woman is being remade through its 
influence. I cite this Scandinavian episode to 
show that everywhere the whole attitude of 
women toward life is undergoing a vast change. 
Whether through sacrifice or hunger, her out- 
look is broadened, her initiative developed and 
her courage quickened. 

Behind the panorama of war and near war 
travail that has just been unfolded is something 
more significant and permanent than the satis- 
faction of emergency met and work well done. 
It meanseconomicindependence for the woman 
of the world at war. It will be her chief 
weapon in the struggle for a new place in the 
universal scheme of things when peace comes. 





NOTE—This is one article. Now for the second by 
Mr. Marcosson, which will appear in the next number. 
He is going to lay facts before you which are bound to 
make you think, which have got to make us think, be- 
cause as woman is and, now, as she sha!] be, depends the 
entire future of the world. —THE EDITors. 


If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented trans- 
portation conditions, all periodicals 
will frequently be late in arriving. If your 
subscription copy of THE LapiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL does not reach you on the first 
of the month, please do not write com- 
plaining of the delay. It is beyond our 
power to prevent, and it will be delivered 
later; if your dealer or boy agent does 
not place it on sale on the regular day of 
issue, it is because his supply has been 
delayed in transit, and he will subse- 
quently have it. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be 
delivered first; sometimes supplies sent to 
dealers. Until transportation conditions 
are improved, these delays and irregu- 
larities will be inevitable. 








Fashion says White. 
Shoes for Summer 


Whether you remain in town, go to 
the country, or frequent the fash- 
ionable resorts—white kid shoes 
will be the vogue this summer. 
“FB. &C.” White Washable Kid 
No. “81” has been chosen by the 
Style Committee as the dominant 
leather for summer shoe styles and 
warm weather foot comfort. This 
is the only leather which “Fits the 

- foot like a Glove on the Hand,” 
and requires no mussy dressing to 
retain its new and unblemished 
appearance. 


Be sure the shoes you pur- 

chase have one of these 

“F.B. & C.”’ tags at- 

tached. They assure cor- 

rect style and “the best 

there is’’ in leather. 
All leading shoe shops in every 
city carry shoes made of 
“F.B. &C.” White Washable 
Glazed Kid No. °*81.’’ Write 
to the Style Committee if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Fashion Publicity Co. 
of New York 








This pink Crépe 
de Chine DOVE 
Camisole No. 625, 
is sold for $1.00 
and “DOVE” 
Under - skirt 
(white) No. 
1906 for 
$2.00 at a : 
“Dove’’store fx). 
near you. aa 


D. E. Sicher 

& Company 

45-51 W. 2\st St. 
New York 











CHOOL frocks are sim- 
plest, most suitable and 
serviceable when they are 
made with 


os TRIMMINGS 
. Dainty colored braids 
and edgings add style and 
, smartness, cost little, and 
& are put on easily in afew 
minutes. 

Effective for women’s 
dresses, blouses, neck- 
wear, and all sorts of 
children’s clothes. Wash 
perfectly and keep their 
freshness as long as the 
garment lasts. 

“ Sew the style on with 

Sanford Trimmings” 

MadeinU.S.A. ForSaleatall 
Notion Counters. Send for 
Booklet in color illustrating 
styles and uses. 
Sanford NarrowFabricCo. 
351 Fourth Ave., N. ¥.C. 
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Are You Keeping Up With Your Husband? 


RE you still the attractive, alert, up-to-date woman he married? 
Are you keeping up with the interesting things in life as he is, or 
are you devoting all your time, strength and thought to housework? 


The busiest man in office, shop or pro- 
fession manages to have time to meet peo- 
ple and progresses mentally as he suc- 
ceeds financially. But many a 

wife, intending to help her hus- 
band, gets along without 








Hand ironing is tiring and aging work, 
which can and should be eliminated. The 
SIMPLEX Ironer will do your entire ironing 
in an hour or two instead of your spending 
a whole day at it. The hours gained can be 
put to more profitable and enjoyable use. 





many household aids, and thus is forced to 
confine her activity to the narrow sphere 
of housework. This is false economy 
from the financial standpoint, &. 






and wrong from the stand- 
point of companionship. 


Once you have used the SIMPLEX, you 
will find it indispensable. Any SIMPLEX 
dealer will install a machine in your home 
where it can best be demonstrated. Where 
there is no dealer we shall be glad to send 
a SIMPLEX on approval. 


Send for our book “Clean Linen in Abundance” and our illustrated story “Aunt 
Eliza from Boston” which tells of the joy the SIMPLEX brought into one home. 


Our Service Department will plan and arrange your home laundry—no obligation. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 503, 168 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


We also make Ironing Machines for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. Write for catalog. 
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OFS a bright light make you feel 
conscious of all the little imper- 
fections of your skin? 

Or can you face a trying light confi- 
dent that your skin will stand the test? 

Your complexion naturally should be 
flawless. If it is marred by blemishes, if 
it is disfigured by blackheads, if its texture 
is coarsened by enlarged pores on the nose 
or chin—its condition can be corrected. 

Your skin is changing continually. 
Every day as old skin dies and new shin 
forms, you can, by giving this new skin 
the proper care and treatment, keep it as 
clear and flawless as it should be. 

Skin specialists are tracing fewer and 
fewer troubles to the blood—more to the 
bacteria and parasites that are carried 
into the pores of the skin with dust, soot 
and grime. To clear your skin from blem- 
ishes caused by this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the follow- 
ing cleansing and antiseptic treatment: — 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with a thick coat of this 
and leave it on for ten minutes. Then 
rinse very carefully with clear, hot 
water; then with cold. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of a skin specialist who devoted years of 
study to the skin and its needs. You will 
find that this special treatment with it, 
together with the general use of Wood- 
bury’s, will make your skin so firm and 
active that it will resist the frequent cause 
of blemishes and gradually acquire the 
freshness and flawlessness which it should 
have naturally. 


The other famous Woodbury treat- 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the bocklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s is sufficient. 

Get a cake today. You will have the same 
experience that ali others do—when you once 
use Woodbury’s you will always use it. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Send for sample cake of soap with 

booklet of famous treatments and 

samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 

Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 
12c we will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 106 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 106 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


‘Lomake your skin flawless- | 
the right treatment forskin blemishes 
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You will find the 
Special treatment 
for keeping your 
skin free from 
blackheads in the 
booklet wrapped 
around every cake 
of Woodbury’ s 
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This local treatment, together 
with the general use of 
Woodbury’s, will gradually 
clear your skin of blemishes 















Try the famous 
treatment for 
rousing a sallow, 
sluggish skin. Di- 
rections in the 
booklet wrapped 
around every cake 
of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 
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In Trese Warand Rasft Days 


Sovin Shese War Simes We Must Keep Ousebresin Working Condition iad sc cel 


of acollege mortar board is 
1. Hair braid and Chan- given to this straw and silk 
tilly lace combine to make hat, with quills; $5.75. 
this black hat, trimmed with rs 

ciré ribbon. Price, $10. : 


7 and 8. Field 
flowers impris- 
oned by brown 
malines give color 
lo this beige liséré 
poke; $8.50. To 
the patent-leather 
hat on theright are 
added red hemp 
flowers; $12.50. 


2. On a taffeta 
crown and narrow 
facing, superim- pockets smarten 
ear on rg hat this sleeveless 
hat, pia nw ve No all of us are privileged to go “‘overseas” to help; per ae ro 
viegated colors are there is much to be done right here; and our women St ied a . 
Sehily arremaid on are undoubtedly doing their “bit” in a most spontaneous \ ke = Mages! a 
lop. Price, $15. way, giving abundantly of their time and vitality as well as sid ll caddie Sf 
; of their financial aid. Even so, there will be odd moments, and brown. 
possibly days at a time, as the hot weather approaches, Price, $6.75. 
a why when we shall realize that our efficiency will be increased 
Y win | by taking vigorous outdoor exercise, or by some recreation 
oe of one sort or another. We have therefore selected for 
you the best models for these purposes at, as you will ap- 
preciate, the most attractive prices. Should you be clever 
with your needle, you will see how readily most of the 
things can be copied. 
To‘help further, there is a pattern for the unbuyable 
Eton suit in No.4. Patternable, too, is the sport suit in 
No. 5, and the good-looking bathing suit in No. 14, the 


10. A sailor 
collar, sash and 


3. Since yarn is de- 
nied us, twine has 
been requisitioned 
to take its place, 
with such stunning 
results as this cro- 
cheted hat and bag, 
threaded with green 
ribbon. Set, $50. 


latter meeting the need of those who wish to protect their 
necks and arms. The bathing suit at the left of the lower 
center is just what will be welcomed gladly if you really 
need something new, yet refuse to pay more than is neces- 
sary for what is well made and becoming. The charm and 
simplicity of the sleeveless jackets and skirts at the center 
right speak for themselves. The wide belt of the jacket in 
No. 10 ties with sash ends, and the cunning little pockets 


can be buttoned for protection of their contents. The skirt 
with this jacket is of striped serge and has a back yoke 
which becomes a belt at the front. 

The coat at the lower left may be had, also, made of crépe 
de Chine or rubberized material, at a slight difference in 
price; and if one falls in love with the rain cap illustrated 
with No. 12, it can be ordered specially made. While we 
will gladly tell you where everything can be bought, that 
is not patternable—upon receipt of six cents in stamps, to 
cover the cost of postage and service, addressed to the 
Fashion Editors—we cannot do your shopping for you. 








1607-1608 


4 and 5. The girl 
who chooses this 
sport suit above, 
with touches of 
plaid, will need 
just such a trig 
little beige straw 
hat with navy fac- 
ing and perky 
bow. Hat, $10. 
Red quills, black 
streaked, smarten 
the red Milan hat 
which tops off the 
navy gaberdine 
Eton suit and 
maize blouse. 
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6. A small but protective brim of leghorn, joined by 13 and 14. Gay plaids are thoroughly at home against a background of sand dunes, so this 11 and 12. The sleeveless coat of navy taffeta above, 
a satin band to a soft crown of cerise chrysanthemum taffeta bathing dress, with sleeves and collar to protect one from the caresses of a too ardent sun, with collar and pipings of bei ge satin, is worn with a 
braid, makes motoring in comfort possible, especially will be correctly placed. If one prefers unrestricted arms and collarless neck, one will skirt checked in yellow and white, with an overlaying 
when one’s frock is protected by a coat of Palm Beach wisely choose a black poplin suit as shown on the left, piped in color. Price, $4.95. In vivid plaid in black. Skirt, $6.75; coat, $6.90. A silken 
cloth like the one above. Price, $12.75; hat, $5. red rubber, with black tassel, is the cap; 45 cents. Bathing slippers in black satin, $1.75. overhead raincoat, rubberized and plaid trimmed, $25. 


1621 





NOTE—Patterns Nos. 1607 and 1622 come in sizes 16 and I8 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure; Nos. 1608 and 1623 in sizes 16 and 18 years and 26 to 32 inches waist measure, and No. 1621 comes in sizes 36 
to 42; price, 15 cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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1. The line is the thing, so 
this simple suit hat of chrys- 
anthemum braid needs but a 
band of ribbon and a straw 
ornament. Price, $5. 








2 1606 


2. Darning stitches worked in triple cross 
lines, with circles between on baronette 
satin or Canton crépe, would make a 
charmingly useful little coatee like the one 
above, to wear over thin frocks or a sepa- 
rate skirt. To simplify making, pattern 
No. 1606 comes in sizes 34 to 40 inches. 


3and4. A soft, frilly fichu of 
net, chiffon or fine lawn forms 
a charming setting for a pretty 
face. Imitation filet lace, with 
net or organdie frills, make a 
dainty collar-and-cuff set, and 
may be had for $1.95. 
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5. Here is a summertime collar of 
satin that is cool and sensible, as well 
as very pretty. Long pointed ends 
extend over the shoulders, and the 
front falls softly around the neck In 
white or flesh-color satin; $1.45. 























6 to 8. Smart summer girls are wearing 
black-and-white silk hose like those on the 
left. Price, $1.95. With cotton daytime 
frocks, white lisle with colored clocks are 
correct, like those on the righi; 95 cents. 
Dark-and-white-striped hose, $1.05. 


Su These Wanrand Tsp Days 


OW more than ever before are we keen about 
buying as few of the nonessentials as possible, 
and many are the frocks, waists and hats that will 
be worn again this year that in other years would 
have been discarded. With the shops filled with 
all sorts of lovely neckwear, bits of trimming and 
fascinating remnants, this is not such a difficult 
problem as one would suppose; and for those who 
really must have a new hat their needs can be 
supplied by models like the one of simple lines 
shown on the left at the top of the page, while 
that on the right is a clever copy of a very lovely 
French creation. 
For those delightful summer days that have 
just the faintest lurking suggestions of coolness in 
them, you will find the little coatee in pattern No. 


1606 a most welcome friend, while the overblouse, 


in No. 23 is so exceedingly pretty that a last sea- 
son’s skirt, if worn with it, will pass unnoticed. 
If by good fortune the satin skirts you own are 
still wearable, you need not despair of having the 
wee bodice in No. 9, for the amount of material 
required is so little and the results so hugely 








9. This abbreviated beaded bodice of chiffon, with tiny 
peplum charmingly beaded, held on by two beaded 
shoulder strings, promises to make out of an old satin 
skirt a lovely new evening gown. 





How She:is” Making Du What She Hes:and Yet Like Smart 


pleasing, you will feel fully justified for your work 
and small expenditure. 

Possibly the good parts of a skirt might be used 
for the scarf and hat in No. 10, the scarf from the 
front having a most convincing appearance of a 
sleeveless jacket. 

The waist that needs but the fresh touch at the 
throat to make it last through this season, too, 
will be so perfectly disguised by the collar in Nos. 
3, 4, 5 and 24, that it will not be recognized by its 
dearest enemy. Almost any frock can be made the 
prettier by the introduction of the simple ribbon 
arrangement in No. 25, whichis not so complicated 
as it looks, and can be made out of two yards and 
a half of ribbon. 

The stockings in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 are all good 
value, and when wearing them one has a comfort- 
able feeling that they are smart, yet not the least 
bit gaudy. The little things clustered in the center 
and at the bottom of the page will all be helpful in 
adding a cheering finish to the old or new hat, or in 
the way of an inexpensive chain or lovely bags that 
are easily copied. 
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12. No one sirug- 
gles to be free from 
such chains as this 
one above of dull 
silver with jade and 
small pearl orna- 
ments ; $3.95. 
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13 and 14. For ornamentation 
and security is the hatpin of 
crystal and jet. Silk brocade, 
ruffied with gold lace, makes 
this lovely handkerchief bag ; $9. 


15and 16. Brocade, 
beads and gold braid 
make a‘‘ best frock” 
bag; $8. Evena 
market basket gayly 
painted may have a 
cretonne lining. 


17 to 21. Strings of beads may become a hat garniture or girdle, confident it is not misplaced; $2. Slashed many 
times to show its yellow satin lining is this small white kid bag with cords and tassels. Twine made into a natural- 
looking thistle asserts itself as a fetching hat trimming ($1.25), as does also bright plaid-taffeta fruit, which one 
may make from bits of silk; $1. A button mold, silk-covered, beads and two leaves make a boutonniére. 





22. Two wings extending 
outward on this narrow- 
brimmed liséré hat helped the 
designer to express herself in 
terms of airplanes; $20. 




















































23. It is the graceful lines of this over- 
blouse, with its wide crushed girdle, whose 
tasseled end slips over the center front, 
which makes it so becoming. As it is all 
in one piece, it may easily be copied in 
printed Georgette, chiffon or flowered voile 
bordered in ribbon and fringed. 


10 and 11. In the month of 
roses, why not a rose-colored 
scarf of duvetyn for sports wear, 
lightly held by a soft buttoned 
girdle, with a dear little hat to 
match, all delightfully darned 
with left-overs of colored wool. 





24 


24. Sailor collars were never more 
popular than they. are now in war- 
time. This one above is an exquisite 
example of filet crochet, with cut-out 
corners varying the navy design. Par- 
ticularly good for one-piece linen or 
silk frocks. 


25. Stenciling 
is an effective 
and simple 
adornment for a 
parasol with 
ribbon frills 
which match in 
color the ribbons 
of which thevery 
unusual girdle 
is made. 














NOTE—Pattern No. 1606 is price 15 cents, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. More complete details relative to the 
prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased, and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Do not, under any 


circumstances, send money to The Ladies’ Home Journal for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. 


Address your request to the Fashion Editors. 
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1. A belted piqué 
vestee, with Chinese 
blue pipings, will 
distinguish the 
plainest dress. 
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2. Fringing the 
edges of even the 
sheerest materials 


5 and 6. It is just the kind of a waist you wili need to wear with a silk sport skirt, for it is made of 
white Japanese silk with gay collar and cuffs in crossbarred silk; $3.95. Voile and organdie form a 
combination that makes for coolness as well as charm, as in this blouse above. Pink organdie, hem- 
stitched and ruffled, makes the collar and cuffs, and white voile the blouse; $2. 


with wooden beads 
makes an effective 
trimming. The 
beads are slip- 
stitched tothe fabric. 
Natural-color 
wooden beads trim 
the beige Georgette 
collar above. 


3. For those who 
like only a light 
covering over their 
shoulders, this 
graceful little cir- 
cular cape made 
of satin is recom- 
mended. The tie, 
slipped through 


slits, may be 
loosely knotted to 
hold it in place. 





4. Inreplenishing your sum- 
mer wardrobe no one would 
question the wisdom of pur- 
chasing such a charming little 
frock as this one for $11.75. 
It is a soft silk-and-cotton 
fabric in gingham design, the 
fronts fastened under a 
metal buckle, over a guimpe 
of white wash satin. 
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11. Moving the clock ahead 
an hour caused no delay to 
the woman equipped with a 
frock like this, which she can 
slip on in a jiffy, ready to 
face the folks of a workaday 
world. It is of crossbarred 
gingham, with full pockets 
banded in white and frilled 
collar and cuffs; $2.95. 
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13. To freshen or 
renovate an old 
gown, one need only 
apply acrash collar 
like this above. 





9 and 10. Though 












obviously gay, the 
bag of cretonne, with 
scalloped edges, has 
a serious mission, 
since it must convoy 
wool for the soldiers. 
This charming 
girdle is of satin, 
with ends, heavily 
silk tasseled, caught 


14. Whether your 
gown be of silk or 
sheer cotion, this 
novel plastron 
trimming will 
make it quite out 
of the ordinary if 
you work out the 
design in darning 
stitches, embroid- 










7 and 8. A long tie of satin 
ribbon like this will appar- 
ently increase your height. 
Sun or rain 
amber-dotted green silk; $5. 
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together. 


12. A net frock such as this 
may play many parts in one’s 
life during a summer, as it is 
just the thing for the semi- 
dressing which is universal 
in wartime. This may be had 
in écru and white, daintily 
lace-trimmed, and with tucks 
and embroidery also to its 
credit, girdled in satin. 





ery, beading or 
stenciling. 
. 





15. There are many things 
that a summer girl may do 
without, but a dainty organdie 
frock will surely not be one of 
them. This dress may be had 
in flesh or white organdie, 
girdled in contrasting color 
satin. The collar is finely 
tucked and trimmed with hand 
embroideryandlacefrills; $15. 





NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased, and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover 
bostage and cost of service. Do not, under any circumstances, send money to The Ladies’ Home Journal for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. Address your request to the Fashion Editors. 












WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Gives a Sense of 


Comfort Never 
Known Before 
ATHENA means 


more to women 
than ‘‘just underwear.’’ 


It affords them wznre- 
stricted freedom of move- 
ment—never ‘‘binds’’ 
over the bust or around 
the hips. By giving 
free play to body and 
limbs ATHENA adds 
to women’s grace and 
poise. 


Being tailored to fit 
the form it never 
‘*bunches” under the 
arms or in other places, 
but conforms to the 
figure a// over. 


Its comfortableness is so un- 
usual that when women 
once wear it, they seldom 
return to the ordinary gar- 
ments that must be 
stretched into shape. 


ATHENA underwear is 
made in all sizes, weights 
and qualities, at the prices 
you pay for ordinary un- 
derwear. 


Ask for ATHENA at your 


local dealer’s. 


Marshall Field & Company 
Chicago 
Note the striking contrast between 
ATHENA and ordinary under- 
wear, as shown in the two illus- 
trations below. 
ATHENA is tai- 
lored in the MAK- 
ING to conform 


to the figure nat- 
urally, without 
being stretched 


into Shape. 





Athena Underwear 


Ordinary Underwear 
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Ske World of Lovely Shings 


Iu These Warand Thesfe Days 





bisa Lovely tin Shese War Simesto ange the Udo New 


By this method, pockets as well as length 
may be added to an outgrown dress. 


Fashion has provided 
stylesin these war times 
which make the remod- 
eling of little garments 
easier than ever before. 
One is almost convinced 
that the designers aimed 
to give an impetus to re- 
modeling, as well as to 
save materials, by pro- 
viding such tempting 
ways to use two or more 
fabrics in one dress that 
we simply could not re- 
sist them. Take this lit- 
tle kimono dress (No. 
1666), which was made 
of striped percale. See 
how charmingly the 
plain-color chambray 


used to lengthen it be- - 


came part of the design. 


It is surprising how older folks’ out-of- 
style garments fit into the new fashions 


for children. The 
lines of this old 
faded linen skirt, 
for instance, 
adjusted them- 
selves to this 


" child’sdress (No. 


1670), with the 
center front ex- 
tending into the 
skirt and form- 
ing side pockets. 


The collar and cuffs are of 


white poplin edged with 
vatting, and bits of col- 
ored linen cut into cir- 
cles were applied to the 
pockets and bound with 
blanket stitch, making a 
decorative trimming. 
This same design in sim- 
ilar colors was repeated 
on the cuffs and collar in 
embroidery silk. Stitch- 
ery also edges the side 
fronts. Patterns for this 
little dress (No. 1670) 
can be provided in sizes 





























4 to 10 years. 


Another successful combination— em- 


broidery flouncing and voile—made the 


kind of frock one loves to see on a hot June 
day. This charming pattern (Nos. 1668- 


1669), whichhad 
its foundation in 
a cast-aside skirt 
and portions of 
the waist trimmed 
with embroid- 
ery flounces, was 
built out with 
pale blue voile, 
whichgavetrans- 
parency to the 
sleevesand tunic. 
The flounces on 
the sleeves were 
joined to the up- 
per sleeves with 
machine hem- 
stitching; and 
this was alsoused 
on the seams. A 
narrow picot 
plaiting of the 
voile is used 
around the edge 
of the tunic, and 
the plaited collar 
frillis of the same 
light material. 











1668-1669 


O BE thrifty need not be an outward indica- 

tion of dowdiness, as the suggestions which 
are pictured here for remaking and freshening 
up last year’s clothes for the children and older 
folks will reveal. It is not so easy, of course, as 
buying entirely new garments, or cutting out 
new fabrics, but then thereis the joy of creating . 
an attractive new dress out of an out-of-style 
one, and a patriotic glow of satisfaction at 
having saved in nonessentials for the more es- 
sential things. 


These pretty hats may all be made from 
small pieces of materials on hand. A left- 


1644 


over piece of piqué made the hat which the 
chubby little two-year-old boy above is wear- 
ing. The brim iscaught with crocheted buttons 
and edged with crocheted lace. An unused 
centerpiece made the brim of the lower hat and 
the linen was matched for the crown. The 
quaint little bonnet on the right is made of 
pink gingham, with a bit of embroidery and 
linen lace frilled around the edge. All these 
hats are includedin pattern No. 1644 and come 
in Sizes 2 and 4 years, 


The in of making two suits into 
one dress and a coat can readily be seen. 


An old white pongee silk 
suit and a blue-and- 
white checked one were com- 
bined to make this smart 
two-piece costume. A new 
back for the coat was nec- 
essary to bring it up to date, 
and this, as well as the waist, 
was cut from the skirt of the 
pongee suit. The old coat 
fronts and the sleeves were 
used again by refitting more 
closely. For the plaid bands 
and pocket sections on the 1664 
new coat the old plaid coat 
was used, while the skirt of this suit cut over 
nicely by narrowing for the new dress. To help 
you make the dress, pattern No. 1664 comes in 
sizes from 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


This rose chambray dress with white 
guimpe provides a new use for an old 


skirt. In remaking 

old garments for 
children, if the gar- 
ments happen to 

be faded and of 
good fabrics it is 
worth while to have 
them redyed a 
brighter or different 
color, for very few chil- 
dren are happy in gar- 
ments which look “‘ made 
over,” and with a little 
care and forethought 
they may be made to 
look quite new and fresh. 
This dainty little dress 
(No. 1667), sizes 2 to 10, 
was dyed rose color and 
prettily trimmed with 
black, rose and pink em- 
broidery. 


There are many ways to widen a dress 


to fit the rapid growth of youth, but this 


is one of the pretti- 
est. This little dress 
(No. 1665) of green 
chambray was en- 
larged by using sand- 
color poplin for the 
sleeves and yoke. 
Thesleevesand yoke 
of the old dress were 
cut away and the 
hem let out and 
faced. Poplin or heavier cot- 
tons are especially service- 
able and dainty for guimpes 
and are generally preferred 
to thinner lawns in combi- 
nation with sterner stuffs 
like gingham, madras, linen 
or chambray for every day. 








Printed Georgette camouflages a taffeta 
shirt-waist dress into an afternoon frock. 


Taffeta has an unpleasant way of wearing 
shiny, and that is why it is so often veiled in 


printed chiffon or 
Georgette crépe 
a second season. 
Pretty beige and 
blue printed chif- 
fon was used for 
the center-front 
panel, which ex- 
tends into a sash 
of the remodeled 
dress (Nos. 1662- 
1663). This was 
finished with a 
narrow frill of 
plaited Georgette 
in plain color, 
a wide band of 
which was at- 
tached to the 
tunic, which is 
also of chiffon. 





NOTE—Paiterns of the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


1662 in sizes 36 to 42, No. 1668 in sizes 34 to 40 and Nos. 1663 and 1699 in sizes 24 to 32. Send money, stating number and size to the Pattern Department, The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Have you a clothes problem? If so, write to us, inclosing six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service 


1662-1663 


Nos. 1665 and 1666 come in sizes 4 to 10, and No. 
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OWADAYS, even for play, you can 
jet the children wear things that 
make them look and feel like 

fairies—sweaters and frocks of light pinks, 
blues and tans, even of white—scalloped 
flannel petticoats, little silk hoods. 

This is because, nowadays, with Lux, 
you can cleanse all these adorable little 
garments without harm to the fabric or 
fatigue to you. 


“‘The trained nurse told me’’ 


One woman tells how she first came to 
use Lux: — 

“**Keep the baby’s garments absolutely 
clean,’ the trained nurse said. “Launder 
them frequently — Never let one little gar- 
ment stay soiled from one day to the 
next.’ 


“How could I scrub all his little things 
myself every day?’’ I asked. 

***Tt won’t be a bit of trouble,’ she told 
me. ‘Use Lux for everything. You’ ll 





wonder how any house in which there is 
a baby could do without Lux.’ 


“From the very first I used Lux, it was 
so quick to whip the pure, delicate flakes 
into rich suds, so easy to squeeze the suds 
through the little garments—then take them 
out absolutely sweet and clean and fresh. 


“*His soft woolens never shrunk a thread 
—never stiffened or grew yellow —not 
even after repeated washings. And his 
darling little dresses were as dainty and 
fresh as new. 

“*Now that I have more children, I still 
let them wear dainty things. I keep their 
finest things like new with Lux.’’ 


Grown ups, too, can wear dainty 
things every day 


Your crépe de Chine and Georgette 
blouses, your silk underwear and stockings, 
real lace jabots, silk or wool sweaters in 
dainty colors —all these you can wear now 
for every day. You know that you can keep 


Silk Curtains Washable Satin 

















Lace Curtains 














Fine Table Linens 


Lace Collars 

















Lace Jabots Sweaters 














Flannels 
Collars and Cuffs Baby’s Woolens 
Silk Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
Lingerie Dresses Blankets Corsets 
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your finest, frailest things like new with Lux. 

Lux is in pure transparent flakes which dissolve 
at once. You just toss them into hot water. In- 
stantly you whip up a rich lather. You add cold 
water to make it lukewarm, for silks or colored 
fabrics. Then you dip up and down in the suds 
your finest, most delicate garments—from blouses 
to blankets. 


With Lux there is no rubbing of cake soap onto 
the fabric and scrubbing to get it out. There can 
be no undissolved soap particles to get in between 
the threads and turn your silks a dingy yellow. 

Get your package of Lux today from your grocer, 
druggist, or department store. Learn how easy it 
is to launder perfectly your baby’s tiny garments, 
your own most exquisite things. Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept. A-4, Cambridge, Mass. 


Even in hard water, 
Lux makes wonderful suds 


Launder these things again and again with Lux 


Washable Georgette Blouses 
Satin Skirts Crépe de Chine 
Corduroy Skirts Blouses 


Washable Gloves Washable Satin Blouses 
Washable Spats and Petticoats 


Lux is so pure that it won’t hurt anything which water will not injure 


© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 
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“AM Summer Long” 
PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


TO. 
t REGO TRADE MARK 
Morris & Cs. BALT/MORE 











Always look for this label 


URING the summer time, in particular, you will be 

very glad you purchased that Paul Jones Middy. 
There’s really nothing finer or more comfortable for outdoor 
wear and for sports—nothing more representative of healthy, 
wholesome girlhood. 


All through the vacation days you will find Paul Jones 
Middies the most serviceable garments in your wardrobe — 
especially desirable nowadays because of their patriotic appeal 
and economy. Paul Jones Middies are guaranteed fast color 
and they will not fade, no matter how often you wash them. 


Get at least one Paul Jones Middy for your summer ward- 
robe. Wear it to the mountains—to camp—to the seashore— 
to the country. Buy several Paul Jones Middies for your 
daughter. Let her wear them on picnics, outings, hikes — 
for tennis, golf, yachting, etc. 


We mention Paul Jones Middies specifically because Paul 
Jones Middies are the original middies for girls—the highest 
quality middy blouses manufactured. We believe you will 
find it well-worth your while to look for the Admiral’s head 
on the Paul Jones label—your never-failing guarantee of 
superior workmanship, perfect fit and unusual wear. 


Your favorite store should have Paul Jones Middies in all 
styles and sizes. If you cannot procure them, write direct to 
us, mentioning your dealer’s name, and we 
shall see that you are supplied. 


Dress Ycur Kiddies in Paul Jones Middies 


Paul] Jones Sailor Suits have the true nautical flavor. For boys 
from 2 to 10 years. Exactly like illustration. More popular than 
ever because of their patriotic appeal. The heart-longing of every 
real live Young American. 


The Paul Jones Style 
Book is printed in 
three colors. It illus- 
trates ten styles in 

Ask your dealer to show you these Paul Jones Sailor Suits and Paul Jones Middies, 
also the Paul Jones Underalls — specially made union suits for boys and shows the Paul 
with certain patented features that you will find in no other garments Jones Middy Dress 
on the market—adjustable shoulder straps, hose loop, etc. and Paul Jones 
Bloomers. There is 
not a woman any- 
where who will not 
find this Paul Jones 
Style Book a most 
dependable aid to 


os better buying. Glad- 
Originators ly will we send it to 


412 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md, | 02 fee 08 request. 
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1364—-Frock with set-in pockets, 1236—One- 
Piece panel dress. Sizes, 2 to 10—15 cents each. 


1600—Girl’s dress with kimono sleeves, 1571— 
Novel style, having straight skirt. Sizes, 6 to 
14—15 cents each. 


1361—Tot’s guimpe dress. Suitable for gingham 
orchambray. Sizes, 4, 6, 8—15 cents. 


1501—Girl’s dress trimmed with bias fold. Sizes, 
4 to 12—15 cents. 


1533—Slip-on 
blouse. Sizes, 16, 
18; 36 to 42—15 
cents. 1597 —La- 
dies’ waist. Sizes, 
34to 42—15 cents. 























sane 1597 
1608—Smart four-gore 
tub skirt. Sizes, 16, 18; 
26 to 32—15 cents. 


1591—Practical two- 
piece sport skirt. Sizes, 
24 to 32—-15 cents. 











1546—Tunic blouse. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 





1589 and 1587, Misses’ dainty summerfrocks; for 
1546 sheer fabrics. Sizes, 16 to 20—15 cents each. 


1586—Flouncing dress. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 1586 





GF oe ES ng (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there isno agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had Fy mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Departmen of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadel phia, Pennsyhania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California ; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Onlario, Canada. 

“* The Home Book of Fashions”? is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 


cents; by matl, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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quality considered, 


than — powder &f 








The JBWilliams Co.. 
Glastonbury. Conn. 
VGA. 
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Your avorite flower 


Williams’ Talc Powder is what every woman 
loves—a bargain. First, because it is such 
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good powder, fine, pure, delicately scented, 
four flower odors; second, because she gets 
so much of it—a more generous quantity, 
quality considered, than any other powder; 
third, the convenient container—it has a 
hinged cover which shuts tight to keep the 
powder from sifting out, but which opens with 
a push of the thumb, making it easy to use. 
In short—more comfort in the powder, 
more powder in the can. Violet, Carnation, 


English Lilac, Rose and Baby Talc. 


- a 1 A sample of any one of the above for 4 cents in stamps 
sg # The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
— J) having soaps, Jale powders Joilet soaps, 








Wiles | Soilet waters, Dental Creamand Sewder, 
a. Cold Cream 
LE and, Toilet Luxuries 
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Do all of your cooki ng with 


essonUil 


Al pure delicious vegetable Oil 
An Excellent Shortening 
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1348 






1342—Child’s rompers. Sizes, 1, 2, 3—15 cents. 
1269— Yoke dress. Sizes, 4 to 12—15 cents. 


1348— Easily made girl’s dress; dainty remov- 
able vest with collar. Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. 


1351—For older girls; skirt front forming pock- 
ets. Sizes, 14 to 20—15 cents. 


1295—Toddler’s frock, with plain or embroid- 
ered yoke. Sizes, 4, 1,2, 3—15 cents. 





1185— Bolero dress. Sizes, 4 to 12—15 cents. 
1269 























1525—Blouse; embroidery 


1517—Comfy dressing 
edging collar and cuffs. sacque. Sizes, 34 to 44— 
Sizes, 36 to 44—15 cents. 15 cents. 


skirt for pongee skirt, with 


1422 — Tunic 1595 — Straight 
or other soft ma- 
terial. Sizes, 24 
to 32—15 cents. 


graceful tunic 
drapery. Sizes24 
to 32—15 cents. 


























1532—Tunic dress. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 


1543 and 1585. Fashionable summer dresses with 
straight skirts. Sizes, 16, 18, 20—15 cents each. 


1570—Two-fabric design. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 
cents. 








TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
“‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good ‘or any pattern shown in it or in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Each Package 
Saves About $2 


If Used to Displace Meat 


Each large package of Quaker Oats contains 6220 
calories of nutrition. In meats and eggs—on the average 
at this writing—that same food value costs 7 or 8 times 
as much. 

Note the vast difference, measured by food units: 





Calories Per Pound 
Quaker Oats . . 1810 Veal Cutlets . . 705 
Round Steak . . 895 Young Chicken . 505 
Eggs . «+ -« « T20 Fresh Halibut. . 565 











Then mark the great difference in cost. You can serve seven 
breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the cost of one meat or egg breakfast. 


Yet the oat is the supreme food. It has twice the energy value 
of beef, and several times its minerals. 

It is a complete food, supplying every needed element. And its 
flavor makes it wondrously inviting. 

It is the advised food for the young, where cost is not considered. 
And the favorite morning cereal in mansion or in cottage. 


The delightful way to reduce your food cost is to serve more 
Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


We use queen grains only in Quaker Oats from a bushel. But 
Quaker Oats—just the rich, plump those ten pounds are the flavory 
oats. The small grains, which lack oats. And they bring you these 
flavor, are discarded. exquisite flakes without any extra 

Thus we get but ten pounds of price. Be sure you get them. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South (1906) 





Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 
¥% cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 
1 cake yeast 
Y cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour 
over two cups of boiling water. Let stand until 
lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been dis- 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


% cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 1'4cups flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 
3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift 
in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and 
add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 














solved in 14 cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 
of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise 
until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, 
form into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise 
again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is 
used, a sponge should be made at night with the 
liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 





Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 tables in butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 244cups un- 
cooked Quaker Oats. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been 
added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on 
buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spi Bake in slow oven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 
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If your skin is not fresh, smooth and glowing, or 
has suffered from an unwise use of cosmetics, let 
Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


If you go into the matter of your complexion 
with the utmost care and discrimination, you will 
find that wisdom in the selection of soap is an abso- 
lute essential. Some soaps are more harmful to the 
quality and health of the skin than actual neglect, 
but the constant use of Resinol Soap encourages a 
clarity and texture well worth considering. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive simply 
because it is not cleansed thoroughly and regularly 


with the proper kind of soap. 


For most skins, the soap should be free from 
harsh, drying alkali, and should contain just enough 
soothing, healing medication to relieve clogged 
pores, reduce the tendency to pimples, redness and 
oiliness, and to bring out the natural beauty of the 
complexion. 


It is equally dependable for protecting delicate skins 
from the havoc of summer sun, wind, dust and heat. 


Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to 
keep the hair rich, glossy and free from dandruff, 


Resinol Soap is just that kind—an unusually pure 





and cleansing toilet soap, to which has been added the 
gentle Resinol medication, so widely recommended 
in the treatment of skin and scalp troubles. 











eS1NnO 


while its extreme purity, its freedom from harsh, 
drying alkali, and its gentle medication adapt it 
peculiarly to the care of a baby’s tender skin. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For a guest- 
room-size trial cake, free, write to Dept. 


2-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Soap 
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How I Get Out OF My Rope Tigs 


REVEALED For THE First TIME IN “CLOSE Up” Pictures AND EXPLAINED 


By Harry HovupbIin! 











1. The Sailor 
Boys, Whom 
I Had Never 
Seen Before, 
Had theTime 
of Their Lives 
Tying Me to 
That Chair. 
And Not 
One of Them 
Observed the 
Sort of Shoes 
I Wore 








HAVE never employed “fake” knots, “fake” ropes, 
| “*fake” chairs or “fake” men in my rope ties. The 
sailors who tied me to a chair in front of the camera for 
these pictures were regular United States sailors whom I had 
never seen. The chair wasa regular ordinary ‘‘ kitchen” chair. 
By the larger rope my upper body was tied to the chair, 
around my neck, behind my back and the chair back, under 
the seat, around my legs above the knees and to my ankles, 
which were doubly bound to the front legs of the chair, as in 
Picture No. 1. The smaller cotton rope was used to tie my 
arms to my sides and my crossed hands. 

Now notice two thingsin this Picture No. 1: The “square- 
ness”’ of my shoulders and the sort of shoes Iam wearing. 
They are soft kid, reaching well above the ankles and of the 
ancient side-elastic or Congress-gaiter variety, 

I **square” my shoulders and wear those ancient shoes for 
these reasons: To free myself, I first of all drop my shoulders. 
Naturally this serves to loosen the cords binding my arms 







2, Upsetting Myself, 
I Was Able to Extract 
My Foot From My 
Congress-Gaiter Shoe 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WHITE STUDIO 


to my sides and my upper body to the chair back. Then I 
wriggle my body. ‘The ropes begin to slip and slide and 
constantly become looser. Then Isway my entire body until 
I overbalance and fall over on my side, chair and all. In 
this position I have leveragein my legs to which, sitting up- 
right, the floor had been a barrier. 

Now these Congress gaiters: I point my toes and so bend 
down my foot that the front of my leg from knee to toe tip 
is Onestraight line. Then I draw my feet out of those elastic- 
sided shoes, as in Picture No. 2. Now] curve my hands to 
such an extent that, with the ropes loosened as they have 
been by my writhings, Iam able to withdraw them. Some- 
timesI can’t, however. ThenI usemy teeth. Then, getting 
one of my free feet, or both of them, if need be, on the rung 
at the front of the chair, I press myself free of the chair, as 
in Picture No. 3. An instant only is required now to slip 
from the entirely loose coils of rope (No. 4) and I am free. 

[Mr. Houdini freed himself in fifty-four seconds.—EpD1Tor.] 


3. With Both Feet Now Out of My 
Shoes, it Wasn’t Difficult to Extri- 
cate Myself From the Tie 


4. Until Finally the Loosened 
Ropes Drop 
Was Free in 54 Seconds 







Off Me and I 








-\. 











A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


AL of Mr. Houdini’s “escapes,” as they are called in the 


language of magic, are made in a closed cabinet in which, 














5. After Tying Me Thus, They 
} Tied My Legs Tight Together 


tied and shackled, he is placed by assistants. The methods em- 
ployed are never seen by his audiences. For The Ladies’ Home 
Journal he made these “escapes” before a camera and the eyes of 
one of the editors of this magazine. Obviously not every move 
made by him could be photographed, but the pictures shown here, 
together with the details given in his article, form a disclosure, 
the first that Mr. Houdint, the greatest living American magician, 
has ever made in his quarter century of “escapes,” and even now 
only with the permission of the American Society of Magicians. 
—THE EDITORS. 





R my “‘escape’’ from a hamper, I was tied by the sailors 

as in Picture No. 5. My legs were also tied. Notice that 

I am wearing my coat, waistcoat and collar. The sailors 

then pushed me down into the hamper, closed the lid and 
corded the hamper with one-inch hemp rope. 

Now when the sailors had tied me I had expanded my 

chest—I am fortunate in being able to expand my chest 

slightly over six inches—and had held my wrists in such a 


position that by a law of leverage I could not have had my wrists 
tied closer together without breaking them, which the sailor boys 
were not powerful enough todo. Reducing that leverage, once the 
hamper was corded, contracting my chest and employing my teeth 


and tie. 


out, asin Picture No. 7! 


{It took Mr. Houdini just one minute and twenty seconds to make 


this “‘ escape.” — EpITor.] 


on the knot, my hands were almostinstantly free. Drawing up my 
knees, another instant was all that was required to free my legs 
from my hips to my ankles. Having all my life practiced contortion, 
once free of the ropes in the hamper I divest myself of my coat, collar 


Why do Iuse ahamper? Simply and solely because it is flexible. 
However tight the ropes that cord it may be drawn, this flexibility is 
such that it is possible for me to strain the lid and front sufficiently to 
permit me to project my arm, as in Picture No. 6. No matter where 





the knot of the outer cording may be, it is possible for me, by rocking % J ; 
the hamper, as in the present case, and pulling any one of the ropes SS — + hs 
to bring the knot finally within the reach of my hand! Then I step ' i 


XX —— 
ty SSE 
‘ 


7, My Teeth are Always Useful to Me 
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Did You Ever Hear of 
“The Serendipity Shop”? 


ROBABLY not, but you’re going to forth- 
Pris: and when you know just what itis no 

doubt you’ll start one of your own. Horace 
Walpole invented the word “serendipity” and 
its definition as well, the latter being: “‘ The art 
of finding out things—books, prints, lost poets 
and cryptic and obscure authors.” 

That name and definition so appealed to Mrs. 
Margaret Dashiell, of Richmond, Virginia, that 
she made up her mind to convert her own house 
into a shop where the little rare things of art 
and literature might be found by those who’ve 
a passion for such. So the Serendipity Shop 
appeared and it has flourished mightily, until 
to-day it and its conductress are known to col- 
lectors generally throughout the South and 
pretty well over the North too. 

‘‘Americana and Curios,” says the letter- 
head, and what a lot of charming things that in- 
cludes—quaint, ancient silhouettes and post- 
ers; photographs, forgotten music sheets and 
fans; little objects of art and old-time scrap- 
books, family records and albums—such things 
as carry memories with them and the faint, 
elusive perfume of old lavender. 


GOING GIRLS AND WINNING WoMEN 
Tse Wuo's Wuo OF THE WoMEN OF To-Day AnD To-Morrow 


PHOTO. BY ALBANY ART 
UNION 


Looks Nice, Doesn’t She? 
You Think You Don’t Know Her, But You Do 


: RS. CHARLES B. KNOX—what? Still hazy? Allright, then, do you know 
s M Knox gelatin? Of course. Well, then, you do know Mrs. Knox, for Knox 
gelatin is Mrs. Charles B. Knox. It is something over ten years since Mrs. 
Knox, after the death of her husband, took the reins of the then small business into 
: her own hands and said “‘ Giddap.” . 
The first thing she did was to order the name plate on the steam boiler polished. 
: “‘Tt’s part of the plant, and there’s nothing here too small to be clean,” said Mrs. 
. Knox. Every employee caught the cue and that expression has been the factory 
slogan ever since. And then Mrs. Knox said: ‘“‘ We’ve got to let everybody know 
about our product.”’ And that, too, became a slogan. Asa result of letting every- 
body know, by way of advertising, the plant had to be so enlarged that it became 
virtually a new plant — with machinery almost human to produce and pack the 
product. And there’s not a nook or cranny of the factory that its mistress doesn’t 
know, and there’s not an attachment to one of its machines that she doesn’t under- 
stand, nor a method of modern manufacture and sale that she is not aware of. 









They Started a Boarding House—These Two 
Now They Own Several Large Hotels 


NCE Miss Anna M. Gillan and Miss Louise Edwards were working-girls on small salaries, 
living in a small apartment in Brooklyn, New York, but having to cross the river every 
day to get to their New York positions. They got tired of the daily trip and decided to look 

about New York fora home. They came across the old Nicholas Fish mansion on Irving Place, 
which appealed to them deeply—but the rent was $300 a month. One of them jokingly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Let’s take it and start a hotel.”” They did, and with their combined savings of $1000 
furnished it as far as they could; then they borrowed another thousand to carry out some of 
their ideas of how a hotel should be run, one of which was “breakfast in your room.” This 
seemed to appeal, for soon O. Henry, Walter H. Page and other celebrities were their guests. 
That was thirteen years ago. Recently the firm of Gillan & Edwards paid $125,000 for a hotel 
at Summit, New Jersey, and they own and manage several other similar enterprises, one a large 
summer hotel at Glen Cove, Long Island, another the Forest Hills Inn on Long Island. They 
have closed out their original venture, for there was not enough room to expand it. ‘‘The 
secret?” Miss Gillan was asked. ‘‘ Food. Food 
first, last and always—good food, well-pre- 
pared food, nicely served food, lots of food. 
We have found that the way to a man’s heart 
and pocketbook most certainly does lie through 
his stomach, idealists to the contrary. Unpal- 
atable food spoils many an otherwise happy 
life.”’ And it is the conservation of happiness, 
within the limits now necessary in the con- 
servation of food, that Miss Gillan and Miss 
Edwards have dedicated their own lives to. 








































Just Took the Leaves From 
the Ground—and Did! 


r NHE gold and scarlet glory of autumn in the 
Adirondacks so captivated Mrs. Edith 
O’Neill MacDonald, of St. Regis Falls, 

New York, that she set valiantly out to hold the 
magic colors in solution, to the end that the 
autumnal beauty of the mountain forests might 
be lived with all the year around. On a little 
oil stove in her kitchen she experimented with 
the leaves, and her joy may be imagined when 
she discovered that she had forced from them 
the secret of their magic coloring. 

Then she consulted with Dr. Thomas H. 
Norton, the great dye expert, and, directed by 
him, in six weeks had caught the secret of the 
leaves and created an entire series of autumnal 
dyes. Her demonstrations were made on wool, 
silk, velvet, feathers, cotton and paper and, 
when the Government officials had tested her 
samples and discovered that the golden, brown 
and gray and taupe shades would not boil out, 
or fade out in ammonia or after six weeks of 
exposure to the sun, a patent was granted her. 
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A Woman Who Keeps a 
Whole Village Busy 


"Te SOLVE one’s economic independence 


by making rags into things of beauty has 

been the unique experience of Susan Stout 
Weart, of Hopewell, New Jersey. This was 
the problem confronting Miss Weart: Sudden 
death of her father in the year of the panic; 
foreclosure of the mortgage on the old home- 
stead, which had been in the family ever since 
Washington held his council of war there be- 
fore the Battle of Princeton; invalid mother 
to support. Assets: One year of training in a 
Trenton art school, a fine sense of color, and 
the possession of.a loom a hundred and thirteen 
years old, of a design almost extinct. 

The village weaver was dead, and there was 
no one to teach Miss Weart the ancient art of 
weaving. However, she mastered the loom her- 
self and, with her fine sense of color, was able 
to weave rugs of beautiful and original designs, 
that had a ready sale. Miss Weart makes a 
specialty of weaving into rugs family heirlooms 
in the form of old garments that have outgrown 
their original use and beauty. 

So great is the vogue for Miss Weart’s rugs 
and other revived forms of textile ornament, 
that she now finds employment for all the gen- 
tlewomen of the village. Miss Weart’s method 
of solving her economic independence has been 
the means of adding to the income of twenty- 
five other women. Miss Weart has finally 
built a very charming bungalow, furnished with 
old heirlooms and her own handicraft, which 
she calls ‘At the Sign of the Spinet.” 





Started With Five Dollars 
This Girl is Now Rich 


HE next time you’re in Alameda ask those 

you meet if they know Florence Miller, 

and watch’em smile. For Florence Miller 
is the Candy Girl of California, where the oranges 
and the moving pictures grow. 

When Florence Miller was just a little kid 
in pigtails she could make the very best candy 
you ever tasted, and so many folks did taste 
her candy that, when she became old—say 
twenty—way back in 1915, and girls generally 
began to do things besides dance, she invested 
a $5 bill in ingredients and, by the magic of 
her candy sense, converted the sugar and only 
she knew what else into candy that she sold 
for $15 so quick it made her head swim. 

She packed that first candy in charming bas- 
kets and tied it in with ribbons. Probably the 
first purchases were on the strength of the pack- 
age, Miss Miller confesses, but when the buyers 
tasted the sweets they straightway forgot all 
about the baskets and such lures were no longer 
necessary. The $15 bought a lot more of the 
same sort of ingredients and within a week it 
had grown to $50. After that she conquered 
the candy world of the Pacific Coast and rules 
it from her throne in her own white-tiled candy 
kitchen. All the clubs in San Francisco serve 
her candies now, and a party isn’t a party un- 
less there are samples on the table. 

As for the children—when you’re out there 
just ask one to take you to Florence Miller’s— 
that’s all, and see him jump to the job. And— 
oh, yes—that five dollars, since 1915, has got 
all swelled up to five figures. 
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Just ToHink: WirHout HANDS-WITHOUT FEET 
_ Yet Every MAn HERE Can Do A Man's Jos 


HEIR legs off, these Italian soldiers in 30 
days can walk again as well as any of us. 


HEN Quentin D. Corley lost both hands he saw 

the poorhouse ahead of him. Then he looked 
again: “If I can’t get a hand hold, I’ll get a foot-hold,”’ 
he said; and he did. To-day, handless but aided by 
devices of his own invention, he dresses himself, eats, 
drives a car and gardens. And he’s county judge of 
Dallas County, Texas, in the bargain. 


INUS both arms and a foot, this French soldier, thanks 


to modern appliances, is an active farmer to-day. 


F YOU will study this page—which, we may say, in 
passing, is one of the most cheerfully optimistic that 
this magazine has ever published—and will then turn 

to your dictionary and look up “cripple,” you will agree 
that modern surgery and modern ingenuity—the latter 
at least largely American, and both immensely acceler- 
ated by the Great War—have combined, to all original 
intent and purpose, to wipe out the word from the 
languages of civilization. Time was—and that not so 
long ago—when the man or woman so unfortunate as to 
lose two or more limbs became—if not privately main- 
tained by relativesor friends—alicensed beggar ora public 
charge. -But that day is no more. This page proves it. 
And in every belligerent country the man who has paid 
the highest price yet lives, still may greet the future with 
asmile. A job awaits such a man here, and only a rela- 
tively brief period, during which he is reéducated, is 
required to fit him for it. This reéducation is being 
provided by the American Red Cross Institute, New 
York City, under direction of Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


ONSIDER Michael Dowling. In a Northwestern 

blizzard all his extremities were frozen. In conse- 
quence, both legs, one arm and four fingers of the 
remaining hand were amputated, and the resultant 
wreck of a man was carried to the poor farm. There 
Michael Dowling, after two years, came into his 
own. ‘Give me one year in college,’”’ he said to the 
county authorities, ‘‘and I will cease to be a public 
charge.” The sporting offer was accepted. To-day 
he is president of the State Bank of Olivia, Minnesota, 
has been speaker of the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is active in affairs. Of his three daugh- 
ters, one is in college, and the other two are prepar- 
ing to follow her. And the one thing that Michael 
Dowling has no use for is pitying sympathy. 


ITH part of his right arm gone and one 

of his legs wooden, Frank Bigler, purchas- 
ing agent of the Kansas City Gas Company, 
still runs his typewriter a little faster than 
more folks with all their fingers. He fixed the 
shift key to operate it with what is left of his 
right arm—and never thinks about it. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PICTORIAL PRESS 
HERE’S any amount of work this hand- 
less yet handy French soldier can still do. 


HOUSANDS .of people know Lou Young’s news 

stand in New York and buy papers of him, and they 
never think of the fact that he is handless; for he rolls 
the papers, makes change and does the business of his 
stand as speedily as anybody could. ‘Inconvenient ?”’ 
a man asked him once. “Oh, nothing to worry about,” 
replied Lou. That’s the answer. 


O CHARITY is asked for this armless French soldier. 
Work and the joy of it is still for him for years to come. 


































































































































































































































































There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 





A Street Sweeper in Baltimore gets $12 a 
week. He lives frugally all winter, and then 
each summer knocks off and “goes abroad,” 
going to a different country each summer. He 
has done this now for 8 years. “‘Soon,” he says, 
“T will know enough of the world to do some- 
thing with what I know. Then I won’t sweep 
streets any more.” xX X 


The Milkmen in a City got together to see 
how they could save labor. Three hundred and 
sixty-three homes were served by 57 dealers 
traveling 30 miles each day. One dealer took 
the entire trade over and his wagons travel only 
2 miles a day. In another city the milk delivery 
done by 380 horses and automobiles and 365 
men was reduced to a delivery by 50 horses and 
90 men! There has been a lot of lost motion in 
this country which war conditions will change. 


xxx 


Alcohol Doesn’t Require Many Cereals, say 
the brewers! Yet last year 52 million bushels of 
barley, 42 million bushels of corn and 12 million 
bushels of rice were used in alcoholic drinks. 
And it required 3 million acres of land to grow 
the cereals and 166,600 cars to haul the cereals 
and the drinks! x xX 


‘¢] Want This Check Cashed,’’ said a man to 
a paying teller in a New York bank, and he 
handed in a check for $1000, made out to “ Al- 
mighty God.”’ When the teller looked up he was 
gazing into the barrel of a revolver. The teller 
grasped the situation in a moment, said “‘Cer- 
tainly,” and read out aloud the check so that all 
the clerks in the bank heard him, and began to 
count out the money. Within a moment the 
bank detective seized the madman from behind. 
The paying teller who so well kept his nerve is 
Henry P. Davison, now chairman of the Red 
Cross. xx Xx 


An Army Chaplain Was Trudging Along a 
hot dusty road with a company of soldiers. As 
they stopped to rest and to get a drink of 
water at a farmhouse the farmer’s wife said to 
the chaplain: 

“You go everywhere the soldiers go, I sup- 
pose?’”’ 

‘No, ma’am,”’ answered the preacher, ‘‘ not 
everywhere; only in this world,” 


KX 


The Next Time You Go to New York and get 
off the train at the Grand Central Depot, just 
think of the same spot, only threescore years ago, 
as a field of cabbages and turnips: part of what 
was known as the Buchanan farm—a farm that 
its owners sold for $10,000 and is now, at the 
most conservative estimate, worth over 200 

p toc aly 
millions of dollars! xxx 


The Presbyterians are Having Their Day, it 
seems, if one looks over a list of the foremost men 
of to-day. Woodrow Wilson is a Presbyterian 
elder; Robert Lansing, secretary of state, is 
likewise. Thomas R. Marshall, vice president 
of the United States, is a Presbyterian; and so 
are General Pershing, in command of America’s 
legions abroad; General Peyton C. March, the 
new chief of staff; and General Hugh Scott. 
General Field Marshal Haig, of the British 
armies, is a member of the Church of Scotland, 
which is Presbyterian; and Field Marshal Joffre 
is a member of the Reformed Church, which in 
France is similarly nearest to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 


xXx XX 


‘‘What Does Kodak Mean?’’ a friend asked 
Mr. George Eastman, the inventor. “I don’t 
know,” answered Mr. Eastman. “No one 
knows. It doesn’t mean anything so far as I 
know. When I invented the machine I wanted 
a good strong word that wouldn’t be mispro- 
nounced or misspelled, and would easily be re- 
membered. And so I just put some letters 
together until I got ‘Kodak.’”’ 


xxx 


The Largest Building in the World is the 
Equitable Building, on Broadway, New York. 
It contains 2300 offices, houses 15,000 people, 
has 59 elevators that serve its 37 floors, is 485 
feet 9 inches high, and covers a million and 225 
thousand square feet. It takes 487 men and 
women to keep it going and keep it clean. It 
cost 30 million dollars to build it. 


xxx 


Andrew Carnegie gave his seven thousandth 
organ, the other day, to a church. 


me wk 


A 50-Cent Watch Was Henry Ford’s Dream. 
That is what he really wanted to manufacture. 
He figured out that he could standardize the 
manufacture of a watch, with good works, that 
would cost him 37 cents, and turn them out at 
the rate of 2000 a day. He had exactly the same 
idea for his 50-cent watch that he later applied 
to his automobile: The watch was to start at 
one end of his factory and come out complete 
at the other end. «x x 


Now, Here IS Comfort! A physician has dis- 
covered that bald-headed men rarely have tu- 
berculosis. They’re not immune, but almost 
sol Now, let the hairs come out! 


THE OFFICE Doc 


ScraAPs THAT HE Picks Up HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[- MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








Hospitals for Damaged Goods are now a part 
of the army organization behind the battle lines 
in France. Into these “hospitals” the battle 
wreckage of every description and of the most 
hopeless character is gathered—worn-out shoes, 
tattered clothing, broken rifles, damaged can- 
nons, shattered motor cars, trucks and bicycles, 
everything conceivable—and is there sorted, 
scrubbed, rubbed, patched, repaired or, where 
repairs are impossible, made into something 
else of use, such as slippers, forage caps, shoe 
laces, washcloths, cases for canteens and bread 
loaves, and so on. Sixty thousand pairs of 
shoes, 90,000 khaki uniforms, 125,000 under- 
garments, 25,000 steel helmets, 300,000 rifles, 
and so on, are thus renovated every month in 
one district. The result is a saving of many 
millions of dollars a year to the Allies. 


x xXx 


There Were Two Girls Who Couldn’t Marry: 
the Biddenden girls. Ever hear of them? They 
were twin sisters, Chulkhurst by name, who 
lived at Biddenden, in Kent, England, in the 
twelfth century, and were joined together by a 
short cartilaginous band, like the Siamese twins. 
No man ever asked to marry either, because he 
would, perforce, be a bigamist. They were very 
pretty too. xx Xx 


‘*Your Man Had Quite an Attack of the shakes 
yesterday I hear,” said the village doctor to 
the farmer. ‘‘Too bad, isn’t it?” 

“‘Wa-al, I dunno, doc,” replied the farmer 
doubtfully. ‘‘Hard on him, I guess. But seein’ 
he had ’em anyway and had to stand ’em, I 
thought I might as well use’em, so to speak, doc. 
So I fastens the churn dasher to him, and darn 
my eyes if he didn’t bring the butter inside of 
fifteen minutes.” 

x <2 


Know How Vaudevilles Came to Be? They 
were originally invented by a fuller who lived 
in the Vau de Vire, or the Valley by the River 


‘Vire. They were playful songs sung by his men 


as they spread their cloths on the banks of the 
river. The songs were composed on some inci- 
dent or adventure of the day. At first these 
gay, playful effusions were called the songs of 
Vau de Vire until the name became corrupted 
and joined into one word: Vaudeville. 


xX X* 


The Marvel of the Automobile has, with its 
general use, ceased to come home to us, until we 
realize that to build a single car it really requires 
50,000 distinct manufacturing operations. 


xx Xx 


How Would American Women Like This ? 
When a Hindu husband is absent, the holy books 
forbid her to see dancing, hear music, wear 
jewelry, blacken her eyebrows, eat dainty food, 
sit at a window or look at herself in a mirror. 
And he may divorce her if she injures his prop- 
erty, scolds him, or presumes to eat before he 
has finished his meals! Some laws, what? 


Rime ae 


Can You Imagine Buying an Old Directory ? 
It would seem to rival the proverbial doornail 
for deadness. Yet $2500 was recently paid for a 
copy of the first New York City Directory be- 
cause of its “excessive rarity.”? The last copy 
was sold in 1911; the book was issued in 1786. 


Mr. Hoover Reads This Page, he says. Sol 
print for his joy this story of the boy who had a 
habit of leaving food on his plate and was told 
vf his nurse that Mr. Hoover would get after 

im. 

“Well, that makes five,” despondently said 
the boy. 

“Five?” asked the nurse. 
mean?” 

“Well,”-was the answer, “I’ve always had 
to mind daddy and mother and Aunt Mary and 
God, and now here comes along Mr. Hoover.” 


xxx 


We Shall See the World’s Greatest Treasure 
hunt soon, when the great war ends. The 
contents of the ships sunk by submarines and 
mines are of fabulous value, and experts believe 
much of them can be recovered. Hundreds of 
hulks—considerably more than two thousand of 
them—lie sunk in the Atlantic, Pacific and In- 
dian oceans and the North and Mediterranean 
seas, many near enough to the coasts for their 
cargoes to be partly saved at least. Gold, silver, 
precious stones, rare pottery, carefully packed 
fabrics from India, China and South Africa, as 
well as diamonds, copper and lead from South 
America, and quicksilver, silk and oils from 
Spain, are to be had for the finding and salvag- 
ing. Divers are likely to earn big pay; already 
some have received as high as five hundred 
dollars a week. 

; xxx 


Paper Actually Grows Ready-Made on the 
banks of the Nile. It was originally made from 
the “papyrus” rush from which it derived its 
name. Prior to its use writings were made on 
the leaves of trees, and from this arose the term 
“the leaf of a book.” Before parchment or 
paper was known, the Romans wrote on the 
peel found between the wood and the bark of 
trees. 


“What do you 


x XX 


Colonel House is a Novelist, some say. The 
President’s adviser has never directly admitted 
it, but he is generally supposed to be the author 
of ‘Philip Dru: Administrator,” a novel which 
was published in 1912. The subtitle of this 
volume is “‘A Story of To-morrow, 1920-1935.” 


x XX 


Who Coined the Word ‘‘ Fatherland’’? The 
Germans, we think. But here is Isaac D’Israeli, 
in 1824, writing that he ‘‘introduced it into the 
language, and,”’ he says, ‘‘I have lived to see 
it adopted by Lord Byron, by Mr. Southey, and 
even a lady has given it to a song.” And then 
he says he got it while living in the Nether- 
lands, from a book of ‘‘Vaderlandsche His- 
torie’’: the history of Fatherland! Not much 
German about that, but pure Dutch and res- 
cued by an Englishman and a Jew. 


> ta aa. § 


The Famous Street Piccadilly, in London,was 
named after a hall called “ Piccadilly Hall,” a 
place of sale for piccadills, or turnovers, a part 
of the fashionable dress of 1614. 


xx xX 


It Cost $150 to be a Duke in the seventeenth 
century in England, for when a duke was born 
a tax of one hundred and fifty dollars had to be 
paid to the government. If a common person 
was born it cost only fifty cents. 
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L EVER SEE THE ORIGINAL POCKET KNIFE? 


ERE it is; it is over 100 years old and is to-day preferred above the modern knives 
by every sailor in the Navy. The blade simply siides in a groove, so that it is 

he same movement which jerks it out of the pocket. When it has been 
fouled from long usage, the entire blade can be 
prizes its simplicity when he is up aloft, with only one hand free, and when his fingers 
are stiff and numb. At such times any other kind would be useless. 





taken out and cleaned. The sailor 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 


Surprising Little Things 





Is the Sun Bigger when on the horizon? We 
think it is. But is it? The explanation given is 
this: that during the day, when the sun is high, 
nothing is near it to compare it with in distance, 
and we think it issmall; but when we see it on the 
horizon with houses and trees and church spires 
intervening, we believe it to be large. Is this 
true? Itis not. To prove it, look at the moon 
from behind a lace curtain or from behind a 
bush. It will appear not a whit larger. The 
real explanation of the sun’s apparent dilation 
is this: The sun is enlarged at sunset because 
the air magnifiesit. Of course the air is in a con- 
dition to magnify objects all day. But when the 
sun stands high we look up through only a thin 
layer of air, whereas at sundown our eyes have 
to pierce the entire depth of the atmosphere— 
multiplied at least sixteen times. This accounts 
for the enlargement of the sun. Dust and heated 
air appear to be the causes of the magnification. 
Thus the phenomenon is more noticeable in 
summer and autumn, our dusty seasons. 


xxx 


A “Midnight Lunch’? Man, who ran a lunch 
car on wheels such as we see at city corners, 
really started Henry Ford, the automobile mil- 
lionaire. When he was poor Ford would go to 
this “ midnight lunch”’ wagon every evening and 
eat a sandwich and drink a cup of coffee. He 
struck up a friendship with the proprietor, 
“Coffee Jim.” To him Ford told his dreams, 
and when no one would finance his first car, 
Ford told him and “Coffee Jim” came to the 
rescue, gave him the money to build his first 
two-cylinder car, and started him on his road 
to fortune. 

eX & 


Ex-President Taft Was Talking to a farmer 
and asked him why it was that farm products 
should cost so much more than formerly. 

“They don’t of themselves,” replied the 
farmer. “It’s because a farmer has got to know 
so much more.” 

“Why,” said the ex-President, “does that 
affect the price?”’ 

“Well,” replied the farmer, ‘‘ when a farmer is 
supposed to know the botanical name of what 
he’s raisin’, an’ the entomological name of the 
insect that eats it, an’ the pharmaceutical 
name of the chemical that will kill the insect, 
somebody’s got to pay him for getting the knowl- 


edge.” 
” x xX 


The Names of Trees and Fruits indicate their 
locality more often than we know, from the 
majestic cedar of Lebanon to the small Cos 
lettuce, which came from the island of Cos. 
Cherries get their name from Cerasus, a city 
of Pontus; the peach, or Persian apple, from 
Persia; the pistachio is the Syrian word for 
that nut. The chestnut, or “‘chataigne” in 
French and “castagna”’ in Italian, comes from 
Castagna, a town of Magnesia. Our plums, 
coming chiefly from Syria and Damascus, the 
damson, or damascene plums, carry the name 
of their origin. 
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We Carry a Revolutionary Relic in our pock- 
ets every day, of the days when we were not 
yet anation. It is the seal on our paper money. 
Look at it on a bank note and you will see 
it, abbreviated: “‘Thesaur. Amer. Septent. 
Sigil.” The full phrase is ‘Thesauri Americana 
Septentrionalis Sigillum,’’ which means, “Seal 
of the Treasury of North America.’’ Our dis- 
tinguished ancestors felt that if a thing were to 
be said with dignity it had to be said in Latin. 
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When a San Domingan eats an egg he breaks 
it very gently and evenly at the top, then 
cleans the shell, sticks it on a branch of a pine 
tree and this forms an accepted decoration in 
yard or home. 
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A Dollar Now Buys Little More Than Half 
what it bought before the war began. By com- 
paring the prices of fifty articles of all kinds in 
June, 1914, and what the same articles have cost 
at various times since then, it is shown that the 
original dollar had a purchasing power of only a 
fraction over ninety cents in June, 1915, of less 
than eighty-five cents in June, 1916, and of 
scarcely more than sixty-five cents in June, 
1917. Now it has dropped to fifty-seven cents 
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A Colored Baptist Preacher was exhorting. 
“Now, breddern and sistern, come up to de 
altar and have yore sins washed away.” 

All came up but one man. 

“Why, Brudder Jones, don’t yo’ want yore 
sins washed away?” 

“T done had my sins washed away.” 

‘Yo’ has? Where yo’ had yore sins washed 
away?” 

“Ober at de Methodist church.” 

“‘Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been washed; 
yo’ jes’ been dry cleaned.” 
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‘“¢ Well, I Didn’t Know That!’’ Don’t you 
often find yourself thinking or saying this as 
you read this page? Of course, that’s exactly 
what I want you to think or say. If you didn’t, 
there would be no place for this page, or for 
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The Witchery of White 


HE charm and economy of white clothes of Indian Head is being realized by more women this season 
than ever before. Permanent beauty and service are woven in every firm, round thread of Indian Head. 
Much less expensive, it has the freshness and daintiness of linen, without its tendency to crumple. 


HEAD CLOTH 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Takes the place of linen 
It is the ideal fabric for utility frocks, house Ready-to-wear clothes of ‘Indian Head are now 
dresses, nurses’ uniforms, and for children’s clothes. shown in the smart shops. “Identify them by the 
All good stores carry Indian Head in one of their Indian Head label sewn in the garment. 
white-goods departments. Made in 27, 33, 36, 44, and Our interesting booklet, “The Wash Fabric For 
54 inch widths—name always appears on selvage. Your Whole Family,” sent free upon request. 


Amory, Browne & Co. Dept. 47, Box 1206, Boston, Massachusetts 
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lhe Kodak Letter 


The star in the window tells the story—their soldier 1s “over there.” 


The merning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it 
pictures are going, simple Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the 
home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile to his face, a leap of joy 
to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as with the 


home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home and for the 
honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak City 




















